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PEEPACE 



Ih these Setrospects no attempt is made to trace the 
fall career, or describe the varied work, of those whoea 
names occur io them. Neither finished portraiture, nor 
detailed biography, is aimed at. Only a tew praterita, 
regarding some Dotablc English men and women of last 
century — which would otherwise have been unrecorded — 
are brought together, and set down in a sort of miscellany. 
It hae been prepared for the sake of those who now care 
for, and others who may yet be interested in, the memory 
and the words of those included in it. The majority are 
well-known persona ; and ' Memoirs," ' Lives,' ' Journals,' 
* Letters,' or aUghter * Sketches ' of several of them — the 
work of competent Euid accredited authors — now exist. 
The ground thus occupied is not retraversed by me ; and 
the chief interest of the book will be found in Letters 
hitherto unpublished and unknown, which cast light on 
the character of their writers, in Anecdotes and Be- 
miniscences, as well as fragments of unrecorded Conver- 
sations, along with the impressions made on those who 
heard and have preserved them. 

Those who are described, whose dieta are given, or 
whose letters and conversations are reported, were all 
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personal acquaintances. In one or two caeeB oor meet- 
ingB were only occaBional ; bnt with the majority my 
intercooree was freqaent, sometimes continnoas, and oar 
correspondence extended over many consecutive years. 

I now regret that I did not, except in rare cases, 
write down at the time of hearing them the literary and 
social judgments, the criticism of men and things, and 
the casual sayings of these men (all now deceased), as I 
did in the Colloquia Peripatetica of John Doncan, and 
in the case of one or two whose names occur in Some 
Nineteenth Century Scotsmen. Unfortunately I trusted 
to what might enter, and be retained in, the storehouses 
of memory ; but after the lapse of years many things 
preserved in these crypts of necessity become dim. 
Others, however — and these the most important ones — 
now stand out all the clearer on the horizon, and come 
back with photographic distinctness to the inward eye ; 
so that I need not say, in the words of a poet, some of 
whose nnpablished letters will be found in these pages — 

I geaia \eh alive 
Like ft ee^'jelly weak on Patmos Btrood, 

To lell dry sea-beach gazers how it fared 

When there wu mid-sea. arid the mighty thlnga. 

It has been described as the best of all kinds of 

education for men or women to live under the influence 

y' of characters that are strong, original, exalted, and 

fi' benign ; that are many-sided, fertile-minded, and ideal. 

fC There is truth in the remark. When so large a part of 

every life has to be spent in a prosaic world of details, 

where mere routine becomes unfruitful if not fettering. 
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PREFACE v^i 

and begets conunonplfuie if it is not barren of result, 
the privil^;e of occasional ccmverse with those who live 
in the reahn of ideality, whence they step out to greet 
and to cheer the toilers in the actual, is great. To meet 
these higher men and higher women, to hear them speak, , 
and to see how an ideal character can wreath itself with, i 
and anveil itself through, the hindrances of the actual Is 
perhaps the surest way of getting to know our Human 
Nature at its best. The next, and probably an easier, 
way is to learn ot their conversation, their views of 
things, their ideas of ' the true, the beautiful, and the 
good ' through books ; if those books are a veracious 
record by those who wrote ot what they know, and of 
experiences in which they have themselves taken part. 
It is for this, among other reasons, that the following 
pages have been written. 

They may contain some materials for future criticism, 
bat I nowhere assume the rdte of critic, which is so 
easy to take up, and bo unproductive when laid down. 
Posterity is not much the wiser if it merely gets to 
know the estimates of distinguished people, formed by 
those who had an opportunity of meeting them. Hence 
it is that ' critical biographies ' are as a rule so disap- 
pointing and useless, sometimes even pernicious. What 
is posterity the better for knowing the verdict of A, B, 
and C upon ' the great of old,' whose spirits still ' rule 
U8 from their urns ' ; more especially when there is much 
more of the A, B, and C, the new critics, than of the 
departed sage or seer in the books which the former 
write ? What it surely needs much more is to have an 
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adequate and trostworthy re-presentation of the past, 
and new pictores of the men and women — theee * great 
of old ' — as in a mirror, so that the living may be able 
to realise the dead as they lived and moved and had 
their being in the flesh. 

To those who wish to have the past revivified for 
them, and to be revivified by it, the pemsal or the study 
of such an admirable work as our Dictionctry of National 
Biography will not wholly suffice. That work has 
obtained a unique and assured place in the literature 
of England, and it must be consulted by everyone who 
wishes accurately to know the great landmarks of 
History in the light of Biography* But those now 
referred to will receive, perhaps, quite as powerful an 
influence from a series of visits to our great National 
Portrait Galleries. I do not refer to the excellent one 
at Trafalgar Square, but to those numerous literary 
(Galleries which a competent reader may enter at any 
time, and traverse at will. Not that to the Dictionary 
on the one hand, or the Portrait Gallery (m the other, an 
inferior position can be assigned ; but they must be sup- 
plemented. I remember a friend once asking me to 
meet him next day at the Dicticmary of National Bio- 
graphy ! He meant the National Portrait Gallery ; but 
I thought his mistake a happy one, and the parallel 
between the two so just and apposite that I suggested, 
should he ever dine with his fellow-contributors to our 
noble Dictionary, he should see that the chief toast of 
the evening was proposed as that of * Our National 
Portrait Gallery ' ! 
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But however accurate relevant and full, yet severely 
eonoise, the Dictionary articles are to the scholar, to 
the majority of readers they are — and are only meant 
to be— a dry epitome of facts. While more oseful to 
posterity, and more likely to live, than the ordinary 
' Uemoir ' or ' Aatobiograpby ' — unless the latter be a work 
of genius — they have not the same interest to contem- 
poraries ; and to them Beminiscencea that are accurate 
as well as many-sided, even if a few things intrinsically 
trivial be taken up along with the more important ones, 
will be welcomed at least tor a time. We all wish to 
know a good deal about our recent contemporaries which 
will not interest a later goneration, and which it may 
gladly forget. Such records must of necessity contain 
some local colourings ; but time is needed for the 
removal of these, and the sabstitation of a clearer 
light. 

As I have said, it is my bud not to repeat what has 
been already written, or to walk over well-trodden 
ground. Even in the case of such a friend as James 
Martineaa— several of whose letters to me have been 
pablished in his Life and Letters and in Inter Amicos < 
— I have included only those as yet unpublished, except 
in two instances, where they appear with addenda pre- 
viously omitted. In the case of Browning's letters, 
which were sent to Mrs. Sutherland Orr when she was 
writing the poet's life, but few of which she used, they 
are now printed nearly in extenso. 

' Tbe origiiuU* of tbe 109 letters I received Irom him are now at 
Mknaheetec Gollege, Oitord. 
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There is a well-known tpemptation to which every 
recorder of convereation is exposed, which the modem 
' interviewer ' has intensified, and to which many of the 
interviewed succumb. It is to add to, or embellish, the 
reports that are given ; bo that the first question to which 
almost every reader of ' Beminiscencea 
answer is the obvious one — ' Are these things true f 
Are the reports authentic ? Is the chronicle veracious 
throughout, or at least as accurate as that through 
which BoBwell has transmitted to us the dicta of Dr. 
Johnson ? ' In the case of the greatest recorder of Dia- 
logue, no one can tell how much is a literal transcript, 
and how much is due to the idealisation of the writer ; 
and in a case so supreme, when we are in the company 
of Socrates Eind Plato, we really do not need to know.' 
But, with reference to the conversatioDs of lesser men 
recorded by modem writers, the case is very different, 
and a general principle may easily be reached, 
y There is no doubt that, 

^ When to the flesaiaDB of sweet Hitent thought 

%f We gommoa up remembrwioa o( thing* put, 

imagination should be almost dormant, while memory 
should be ' distinct and clear.' In such circumstancea 
alone can the office of recorder be permissible, and the 
result trustworthy. But many of our contemporary 
books and magazines contain accounts of lengthy inter- 
views with distinguished people, in which it is ohvioufl 
even to the un-initiate that the recorder has coloured 
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PREFACE xi 

hiB report, idoalised bis subject, invented details, and 
allowed imagination to work alongside of memory in 
producing the result he gives ua. To this, perhaps 
as macb as to anything else, is dne the tmth of the 
maxim that ' there are more false facts than false 
theories abroad in the world.' 

So far as I am concerned, however, the reports given 
in these pages, and to be continued in subsequent ones, 
are not only not idealised, but are perhaps ultra- 
realistic. I lack the power of recasting or reconstructing 
a conversation oat of a minimum of actual tact. In no 
instance is an attempt made to reproduce a lengthened 
conversation with those whose letters are printed. Many 
detached remarks are given, bat no continuous discourse 
or discussion. In the case of Mr. Buskin, however — a 
retrospect of whom will appear in my Second Beries — 
I had the help of another, who accompanied me in one 
of my visits to Brantwood, and who has reproduced a 
longish conversation almost in its entirety. 

I once listened to the following desultory conver- 
sation in a railway carriage, where so many curious 
confidences are at times revealed by loquacious people. 
After a -long diseusBion on literary matters and biogra- 
phical anecdotes, one traveller said, ' But take Mr. . 

He didn't record all these sayings about the poet ; 

he invented them, and must have done so.' ' I beg 

your pardon,' was the rejoinder, ' Mr. is incapable 

of invention. He is as true a recorder of actual facts 
as anyone who lives.' ' Well, well,' was the reply, ' I 
don't believe in him a bit, as a recorder ; but I accept 
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his picturesque upbuildingB. He bad to make his book 
a readable one, and his exaggerations are at any rate 
much better than those of the autobiographic egotiat, 
who gives to the world a chronicle of his own dyspepsia.' 
' But don't yon prefer the veracioua record of a great 
man's thonghtH given us by his friends rather than by 
himself?' 'Yes,' waa the rejoinder; 'but I wish still 
more to read his own letters, or the memoranda he has 
left DB.' 

It is DOW many years since these Retrospects were 

begun, and when &n early chapter was printed — niider 

the present title, which waa then copyrighted — I hoped 

to be able to finish them eoon. Many circumstances 

have prevented the completion of the First Series till 

now. I fear I cannot apply to myself the consolation 

y' which Browning gave to all the world in his sentence, 

^ ' Works done least rapidly. Art more cherishes ' ; but at 

fr any rate the delay has enabled me to include in this 

volume — and will further enable me to include in its 

sequel — letters and reminiacences of some writers, both 

English and American, which would otherwise have 

been left out. 

It will be seen that the sketches differ in ooe im- 
portant respect. In the case of Carlyle, anecdote and 
reminiscence preponderate ; in the case of Browning, 
Hftrtineau, and Stanley, these are given along with 
the letters which they wrote ; while in otherH, such as 
those of Shorthouee, Davies, Smetham, and Elwin, their 
letters are the chief interest throughout. 

What I have writton is not addressed to those ' who 
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nm to read,' and mnch of it may be 'caviare to the 
general.' I recall, however, a remark written Bomewhere 
byCftrlyle, and which I heard him repeat with variations 
one evening at Cheyne Row in hie sonorous musical^ 
monotone : ' Ib a thing nothing because the MomingV> 
Papers have not chronicled it ? And can a nothing beO 
made a something by ever-Bo-rauch babblement of it^. 
there?' 

Reminiscences of and letters from Ruakia, Cardinal 
Newman, George Frederick Watts, James RusBell Lowell, 
Lords Belbome and Coleridge, Herbert Spencer, Lecky, 
Henry Sidgwick, Roden Noel, Dora Greenwell, Aubrey 
de Vere, the late Master of Balliol, Sir John Seeley, 
Leslie Stephen, William Morris, Dante Rossetti, Mrs. 
Olipbant, and many others will be found in my Second 
Series. 

What is writ ie writ ; woold it were worthier. 



It may be of use to a few, but only for a time. There 
is no such thing as finality in the eBtimates of the dead, 
and fresh material is sure to be ingathered in reference 
to those whose words and deeds are recorded here. It 
would be well to have it collected soon, as it is only for 
a brief period that our existing records will be either 
avftOable or needful. 

We pafls ; the path that each man trod 
Is dim. or will be dim, with weeds ; 
What ffuue is left for hainan deeds 

In endlese age 9 It roats with God. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE 



I more than forty years eince I first met Carlyle, 
the sage of Chelsea. It was at that delightful home 
of happy memories — Linlatben House in Forfarshire — 
where Tbomae Erskins used to gather round him, and 
ask bis friends to meet, euch men as Carlyle, Maurice, 
Kingsley, Arthur Stanley, McLeod Campbell, Bishop 
Ewing, and other kindred spirits. We Bat in the 
house, or walked in the grounds and by the sea-coast 
at Monifietb, while our genial Socrates talked in hia 
marvelloDB way of many jiersons and things ; his 
conveiBation being often a continued series of meteoric 
flashes, splendours of the imagination blending with 
rspier thrusts of logic, incisive criticism of contem- 
porary men, and discursiye commentary on ail things 
homan and divine. 

One warm autumn afternoon we were sitting nnder 
the shade of a noble tree, when a man whom I knew 
slightly came up on his way to the bouse, and asked 
to be presented to ' bis oracle,' as be put it. 80 soon aa 
the formal introduction was over, Carlyle said to him, 
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^ * Well, Sir ! and where in the nniverse are you working ? ' 

V The grip of the question so astonished the stranger that 

he could give no coherent answer, and soon departed. 

There was a difiEerent tone in Garlyle's talk when 
he was a guest at Linlathan from what it was in his 
own London home. Not that there was the smallest 
inconsistency between them ; but, in his friend's house 
in the north, with its atmosphere of radiant gracious- 
ness, he seemed more full of reverence. He was im- 
pressed, to a larger extent perhaps than others were, 
by the genial dignity of our host and the elevation 
of his character, which so guided conversation that it 
was almost invariably directed into channels where the 
current flowed clear, and strong, and bright There were 
few wayward digressions in the talk of the breakfast or 
dinner table at Linlathen. It was not that any subject 
was tabooj and the variety of topics introduced was 
remarkable; but the trivial and the gossipy had not 
time to live, and what was * of the earth, earthy, ' was 
extinguished in the most natural manner. The social 
atmosphere of that household made weak natures strong, 
and noble ones nobler for the time being. And the 
effect of Erskine's presence on Garlyle was that the con- 
versation of the latter, while he was a guest, became 
more many-sided, joyous, and iridescent. 

For some years after first meeting him in Forfarshire 
I had the pleasure of spending occasional hours at 
Carlyle's house in Cheyne Bow ; and it is of that London 
home of his that the majority of those who knew him 
have the most abiding memories. When the inspired 
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mood was hie, he used to disoourse at large, his face — 
with the small red apple in the cheek, which remained rosy 
til] Hb latest year — becoming more eloquently expressive 
BB the monologue went on ; and his words sometimea aa .' 
mosioal ' as the voice of many waters.' I have heard him'^-' 
pour forth a continuous stream of impassioned declama- ;■( 
tion for more than an hour at a time ; and so keen were 
hifl characterisations, so fehcitous his arrow-shots of iC 
critieism, so rich his satire, so intense his patriotic (S 
sympathy with all that belonged to national life and cha- ^ 
raeter, that no hstener could wish the wonderfal utterance 
to oaase. The only desire possible was that Carlyle 
should have had some one associated with him, resembling 
Boewell in his relation to Johnson. I once tried to write 
out a conversation of his at some length, bat in vain. It 
was such a torrent of felicitons criticism — with fireworks 
of the fancy and imagination combined — that no one 
but a shorthand reporter could have taken it down ; 
and if anyone had ventured to do so in his presence, 
the conversation would have either ceased or changed. 
DeaD Stanley, however, once read to me at Westminster 
bis memoranda of a long conversation he had with 
Carlyle, extending to more than forty pages of a note- 
book, which reproduced the Socratic talker in so realistic 
a fashion that it is a great loss to posterity that the MS. 
has disappeared. I asked three men who perhaps knew 
theDeau beet, and who were successively asked to write 
his life — Sir George Grove, Theodore Walrond, and Dean 
Bradley — if they had ever seen it. They had not, and no 
braoe of it sow survives. 
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I have only one thing to record of Mrs. Carlyle. 1 
had been Bpending the afternoon with her husband in the 
upper room — half drawing-room, half library — and we 
came down to the dining-room to smoke. Carlyle osed 
then to keep a collection of long churchwarden pipes at 
the corner of thie room by the fire ; and when a vieitor 
who smoked came in, he would hand him one with the 
remark ' Bee if it haB got breath, Sir ' (meaning, was the 
pipe-stem clear to draw the smoke from the bowl). 
We were Bitting in the 'golden silence' he loved bo 
I nincb, and yet ignored so often, when Mrs. Carlyle 
t coitered. I was struck by her gracious air. That after* 
noon it was most gracious. She was preparing tea, 
when her husband made a disparaging remark on one 
of our modern writers ; and she said, with the atmosl 
naivete, ' Oh, Tom, you're so eccentric' ' Ym ' 
exclaimed — I may say growled— her husband; 'Yes, 
but can you find my centre .' ' 

Carlyle was often unjust to his contemporaries, 
especially to Darwin, and to the work and aim of those 
who led the band in the great scientific renaissance of 
the nineteenth century. lie wae once speaking about 
Darwin, in the broad Scottish dialect into which he often 
relapsed when conversing with a Scotsman. He said : 
' I think that they scienteefic men must expect Ood 
Almighty ki come to them some fine mornin, and gio 
them a patent to make a warld ; they seem sae curious 
to know how this one was made.' I humbly ventured 
to say that I thoaght htm onjust to Darwin, and was 
trying to explain what I considered the chief point ra 
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Darwin 'e magnificent BcieDtific theory. He at once inter- 
posed : ' Maister Darwin is no better than John Mull ' 
[Mill] ' or Mftister Herbert Spencer : they're a' magneefi- 
cent asses ! ' We had been talking of Mill and Herbert 
Spencer beforehand. It was reported to him that, when 
Mill was asked vhat he thought of a certain political 
problem, he replied, 'Well, this is my opinion [giving 
it in a sentence] ; but, you see, I must consult my con- 
Btituenta.' Carlyle said, ' Did John MuH say thai ? a 
wake cmtur, John Mull ; a varra wake cratnr ! ' 

He asked me much about what was going on in 
the North, about Scottish life and character ; and was 
cariooa to know whether the religious customs of hia 
youth continued among the peasantry. 'Do the Scotch 
folk keep up the guid auld practice of family-worship? ' jj 
I said I thought it less common than it used to be.y' 
He replied, 'So much the worse For Scotland. I re- 
member, in my young days, when you could hear in 
every cottage in Ecclefechan — aye and even in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh— in the early morning or 
late evening some psalm-Binging, and the reading of the 
Book.' He then lapsed into a long and somewhat 
fantastic praise of Calvinism ; and when I suggested 
that there might be another side to the question, he said 
atemly— ' There is no other side. It's Calvinism that 
makes heroes. It made Oliver, and there never was 
a greater hero than Oliver.' It was impossible for a 
yoakh to discuss the merits of Cromwell with his arch- 
apologist I 

He used to be terribly plagued by lion-hunters. 
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antograph- collectors, and mtarvievers. I remember Us 
onoe tolling me that an American had called, and asked 
to Bee him. He was informed by a servant that Mr. 
Carlyle was dining. ' Oh bnt I must see him,' was the 
reply ; ' I have come all the way from New York to do bo." 
He was asked to call at another time ; bat he would 
neither go away, nor promise to return. So Carlyle rose 
from dinner, went to the door, and said to the Btranger, 
' Well, sir, and what can I do for yon ? ' The reply waa, 
' Mr. Carlyle, I have jost come from New York, and I 
want to send to the - — — newspaper your opinions of our 
civil war, and of a book upon it which has jaat appeared 
across the water.' Carlyle said to me, ' I'm not occtu- 
tomed to do rude things, and I try to " Bu£Fer fools gladly," 
but I just slammed the door in that fellow's face." 

There are delightful stories of his visits to FifOBhire 
— when he came as the honoured guest of his old friend, 
Provost Swan of Kirkcaldy — which I tried (many years 
ago) to induce Mr, Froude to incorporate in his ' Be- 
miniscences.' I was indebted to Mr. Swan for them. 
One was the atory of his conducting family worship ooe 
night, by his own request, in the Provost's house, and 
reading abad one half of the Book of Job, till all the 
domestic servants had fallen asleep ; and apologising 
for it afterwards, ' because I had not read that Elipbaz 
the Temanite for a long time, and he was varra io- 
teresUng.' Another was hia visit to the room — then a 
factory-store — in which, as a young man, be had taaght 
mathematics and Latin at Eirkcaldy ; when he looked , 
round, and eaid, ' Aye, there's where sat, and, 
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Ifasre'fl where Miss eat, and thie is the room in 

which I tried to teach those boys aod girla Latin and 
MathematicD. Dear me, what a bad teacher I must 
bave been 1 How strange it all is to me now ! ' He was 
taken to see a new Board School in the Lang Toon. 
The teacher, apprised beforehand of the visit, had 
arranged that the pupils would siag some hymns in 
honour of it. Carlyle listened, and then said, 'But 
can't ye sing some of Eobbie Burns's sanga ? ' The 
teacher bad to tell him that he fesrod they could not. 
Then, Ufting up his handa, he said, ' Oh ! Scotland, 
Scotland ! and has it come to this, that yer bairns 
canna sing Robbie Burns's sivngs ! ' 
I There had been an exposure in the newspapers of some 
f great scandal in the matter of Government contracts ; 
bad work, entailing disaster, and shoddy supplies, lead- 
ing to loss of life. I think it was certain army-contracts 
for the supply of shoes, sent out to our soldiers in the 
Crimea ; although it happened half a dozen years before 
I heard his version of it. Carlyle told the story, and 
said, ' I think we need some Hebrew prophet to come 
amongst us, to rend hia clothes, and put on sackcloth, 
and scatter ashes, and go up and down in this groat 
Babylon of ours, and cry aloud, "Oh ye manufacturers 
of shoddy, either some of you must die for this, or I 
most die for you." ' 

Carlyle once gave to Mr. Blunt, the late rector of 
Chelsea, some recollections of his childhood, which that 
kind rector handed on to me. Speaking of the pioaa 
care o( hia mother, and the lessons she had taught hits, 
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he said that he was once left alone on a cold snowy day 
to take care of the cottage, while his parents had gone 
to the nearest market town to bny provisions. A miser- 
able half-starved beggar came to the door, and his heart 
was at once touched by the sight of such abject misery. 
*I had saved up,' said Garlyle, 'in a small earthen 
hrift-pot all the pennies that had been given to me, 
and kept it safely on the high shelf over the fireplace : 
and I well remember climbing up, and getting it down, 
and breaking it open that I might give all its contents 
to the poor wretch.' He added, ' I never knew before 
what the joy of heaven must be.' Thus early at any 
rate did the boy learn that it was ' more blessed to give 
than to receive.' 

A somewhat curious reminiscence is of Garlyle's one 
interview with her late gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 
It was one of Dean Stanley's delightful audacities that 
he eflEscted an interview between Garlyle and the Queen. 
On that occasion he collected several living specimens 
of geniuSy all of whom he thought should be introduced 
to her Majesty. The meeting was at the Deanery of 
Westminflter. Soon afterwards, as Garlyle was plodding 
his solitary way towards Gheyne Bow, Mr. Blunt made 
op to him, and said, * What did you think of the Queen, 
Mr. Garlyle?' 'Well,' he replied, 'no one could see 
her without perceiving that she was the greatest Lady 
in the land. She came into the room with such a grace 
as no other lady ever had.' ' And how did you get on 
with her ? ' ' Ah ! well, I don't know. I said to her 
ihat I was an old man, and would she permit me to sit 
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down? I think she didn't qaite like it; bat I could 
not stand np in that room, like a pump-handle, juat to 
be pumped out." 'But what did she say to you?' 
' Well, she praised my country and its people very 
macb. I lelt sure she would do that, and I said, " Well, 
they are just like other folks, neither better nor worse 
than the rest of your Majesty's subjects." ' 'Do you 
think she had read any of your books, Mr. Carlyle ? * 
' No^ I don't suppose she had read much of anyone's 
books. 1 don't think she was a great reader. She had 
many more important things to do than reading any- 
one's books.' From this account of the conversation by 
Carlyle himself, Mr. Blunt gathered that it had been a 
short one ; and he heard afterwards that the good Dean 
^who had been watching the interview^saw that things 
were not progresBing very easily, and ao he bronght up 
some other of his live specimens of genius, and released 
Carlyle from what was evidently a somewhat strained 
position. Although little progress had been made, 
tbo old man was genuinely and deeply impressed by the 
majestic grace of the Queen, unequalled by that of any 
other Uidy he had seen, and he was a good judge of 
character. Some time afterwards, Mr. Blunt asked Dean 
Stanley how things had gone on at the interview. He 
only laughed and shook his head ; as though the remem- 
brance was not quite satisfactory. I may add that 
Carlyle never did justice to Stanley, or to his party in 
the Church of England. He once said in sardonic 
fashion, ' Eh, the Dean ! he's a man who jost gets drunk 
OD toast and water ! ' 
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Talking of Gladetorte and Disraeli (Lord Beacona- 
field) both of whom he rather disliked— Gladetone for 
his verbosity, and Disraeli for the tinsel which waa 
round about him— he said, ' I don't know that Disey 
baa got a conscience. Gladdy has a coneoienue, but bfl 
just turns it any way he has a etomach to, and im- 
mediately thinks it a call from God ! Ha ! ha ! ha < ' 

Of the Duke of Wellington he said : * I had never 
heard the Duke epeak, and I thought I would like to 
hear him : there's a sort of physiognomy in a man's 
voice, you know. I got an order for the Houbs of Lords, 
and I went in. Brougham epoke for a long time, but be 
was jnst like a hurdy-gurdy wound up. On he went, 
but never a bit did I know what he was speaking about. 
Then some others got up, and talked away, without 
throwing any hght on the subject. Presently the Duke 
got up. He spoke in short disjointed sentences, and 
only for about ten minutes ; but he made the whola 
thing as clear as daylight. It was just like a man 
scratching a thing out on the wall— so clear it was.' 

I have already quoted what he said to me about 
John Stuart Mill. The foUowmg was said to a Soots 
friend : ' John Mull wrote a book on Lcebcrty. What 
is there to say about it ? 1 can think what I tike, and 
say what I like, and do what I like : and no one can 
prevent me. What more leeberty do 1 need, or want ? 
Whoo-oo t ' 

Of De Quinoey he said, ' The Srut time I met De 
Qainoey I thought be was the most beautiful talker I bad 
ew Ust«D6d to. When he went away, I said to mywsU 
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" I wonld just like to have that man in a box, and bring 
him out whenever I wanted. Ha ! ha ! ha ! " ' 

In the following story the humour did not compen- 
sate for the extraordinary anti-scientific biae. Dining 
at Lord Ashburton'B, soon alter Darwin's doctrine of 
pangenesis was published, the conversation turned to 
this subject. After talk had gone on for some time, 
CarJyle — who had up to then kept silence— broke in 
thug : * Darwin says, God made man a little higher than 
the tadpoles. I prefer David's version of it, that He 
made him a little lower than the angels.' 

From 1860 onwards his appearance in the etreete of 
London woe that of a countryman who had entirely 
diaregardfid appearances, and only consulted comfort. 
B» fraa constantly seen walking along the Chelsea 
streets, or journeying in an omnibus, but he very seldom 
took notice of persons or things. The following will 
recall an earher story : ' Excuse me. Sir," said an 
American — who had been lingering for some time in the 
viciaity of Cheyne Bow, in order if possible to see 
Carlyle come out of his house— ' excuse me looking at 
JDU, Sir, for I have travelled four thousand miles to do 
so.' ' Look on, man,' said Carlyle. ' It will do me no 
harm, and you no good.' And so saying, he went slowly 
OD his solitary walk. 

On receiving a book recording the talk of an old 
teaeber of bis correspondent he said : ' I see here a 
valiant and valorous man, pursuing hie way in the mirk, 
again with his foot on the rock, or thinking that it is 
tb«re ; his eye mostly turned to the light. It's clear 
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that be can't put up with shams, or makeehifts, in the 
matter of belief ; and that's a great thing when yoa are 
on the roadway, even if there are no guide-poats.' Of 
another volume he aent to me this verdict in 1870: 
' I find in this little book man; traces of serious and 
vigorous original thought, the like of which is always 
valuable and interesting to serious persons, in whatao* 
ever dialect it runs.' 

On one occasion a visitor bad been praising Newman's 
Apologia for its acumen, its subtlety and remoreelesB 
logic. ' Kingsley,' said Carlyle, ' had the best of the 
argument ' ; and ha added, ' John Henry Newman 
ie a very clever man, but he has got some palpable 
mendacities in bis intellect, and he seems to me to say, 
"With these I will face the Eternal."' He was alto- 
gether unjust to Newman. 

His conversation was often in short swallow- flights, 
and was strangely digressive ; all the more because ol 
that it would come round and round again, without 
being repetition, to what was fundamental in human 
nature. He had a vast fund of occasionally misdirected 
sympathy, and an equally vast one of antipathy ; but 
bia antipathetic tendency was towards the thousands 
whom be described as ' mostly fools,' and the shafts of 
his satire were turned against the evils and the tumults 
of our time. The wrongs under which humanity suEfera 
affected him acutely, and led to a savage denunciation of 
all oppressors. But the storm of his wrath did not fall 
on one class only. Wherever tyranny or iniquity met 
his eye, the old Hebraic wrath against evil seemed to 
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buret forth from him. It was sava indignatio, im- 
petuoiiB, absorbing, coDBuming. Underneath even his 
calmest moods there was always the posBibility of a 
Tolcanic outburst against unveracity of any kind, while 
he had the finest eye of appreciation for merit every- 
where. One always felt that the lightning of his wrath, 
and the load thunder of his invective, proceeded from 
a really gentle and tender spirit. But his all-dominant 
admiration tor strength, for robustnesB of fibre, moral 
grit, and tenacity of purpose often obscured this. It is 
a calumny to say that Carlyle identified might with 
right. In his books, and in all his talk, he differentiated 
them, to use Jeremy Collier's phrase, ' by the whole 
diameter of being ' ; but he held that they coincided in 
the long run. It was because Might was a revelation of 
Law and Order, alike in cosmic force and Bismarckian 
policy, that he habitually glorified strength. ' Isn't 
Bight omnipotent?' he once said. The reply was, 
' Always in the long run, but it often takes time, for, 
u ODB baa said, 

^^H Though ibe IuIUb of Ood grind a!ow!y, 

^^Hk Yet they grind exceeding smull.' ' 

^^VTee, yes,* he answered, ' but it's the end I look to, the 
^HKHUslosion of the whole matter, which is this, that these 
^^Uwo things are one. or are to be so in time.' 
^" Ab an illustration of the way in which he passed 
rapidly from theme to theme, on the day when he talked 
of lh« Apologia, he suddenly went aside to glorify a life 

the S>nnn;edicht« of Piiedrich von Logau (1650), trsnsUted 
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of toil. He iiiBtsted on the need of steady ' rbythmiofl 
drill ■ for all onr peasantry and operative workers. He 1 
said he had himself toiled in a sort of groove all his 
life, but it was a wholeBome one. It had light in it, 
and good air ; and he thanked Heaven that be had beea 
compelled to work in it. He eaid, ' I onoe thought that 
if a blessed millenninm of work set in, hard homely 
honest work for all, everyone might be able to live on ft 
penny a day. 1 don't think that now. It was a dream 
of my youth.' At another time he said, 'I've some- 
times thought that if meet of the copies of the Bible were 
. burnt, or all of them buried for a time, and that then a 
'■' reprinting of it took place, after people had tried to get 
^' on with miserable substitutes, there would be a tmiversal 
' demand for it all the world over. But now it is so cari- 
catured and transmogrified by critics and interpreters — ■ 
each with bis own " note of doctrine," his own egotism — 
that a plain honest man cannot get at its meaning ; 
that is, if he pays heed to the scribes, who are blind 
leaders of the blind. But, Sir, that book is still the 
oracle of the world. I said the other day to a fellow 
who was parading its old-fashionedness, " What ails ya 
at the Bible ? It's the best book that ever was, or is, 
however it came to be written ; and that's what neither 
r you nor I can fathom just now." I don't think it's 
^ easily found out. But, bless me, why shouldn't people 
w try ? They're trying to find out who wrote Homer ; 
f and, if they succeed with the Iliad, why shouldn't theyj 
find out who wrote Genests, or Isaiah ? ' 

Carlyle did not often talk of the ultimata of belief 
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but when be did, it was obvious that to him— as to the 
Jews of old — the essence or principle at the root of 
all things was both dark and bright, unknown and yet 
welt-known, inscrutable in essence but evidenced by its 
ootcome. Matter had not created mind, although it 
BOirrored it ; but, after nil our sounding in the der'Jia, 
the unknown and unknowable was as certain ae the 
known. 

However, he once sRid, ' I have for a long time given 
up the argle-bargle of metaphysicB, with its jargoningB, 
and Uaii-splittingB, and general drearinesB. It's a big 
desert. I once cared for it, and wandered in it awhile ; 
but ey, mon, it's an awfu' obscure counti'y. Have you 
been in it ? ' I said, ' Not profesBionally,' but to me it is 
the radical quarter, whence comes all our knowledge of 
other things.' ' What do you say ? The radical quarter ! 
Well, that's a good phrase, but it's not true, as regards 
metaphysics and the metaphysicians. They argle-bargle, 
I say ; they chatter, I say ; and they're all " voices crying 
in the wilderness," voces et prteterea nihil.' Here I 
ventured to interpose, and said that one of the chief uses 
of Philoeopby was to compel us to think ' clare et dis- 
tincte,' as Descartes put it, and to define our words. 
He then said he could make some exceptions, and that 
be preferred the German metaphysics to all the rest. 
He spoke of Kant with enthusiasm, ' the grand modem 
Stoic.' and with almost equal regard of ' that great good 
man Fichte,' but not of his system. * Now don't you get 
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more from Goethe thaa from Kant, and from Sehillaf 
than from Fichte, and from Jean Paul than from Schel- 
ling ? ' • No,' I Baid, ' / don't. Others may ; but, when 
we are in search of Brat principles, we must surely go 
to the philoBophers who are at the fountain-head. Was 
not Socratea greater than any "literary man"?' 
well,' he replied ' it may be so ; bat your " mataphyi 
have no more any interest for me.' 

' By the way there was a great strong countryman of 
youTB, of ours I should say, who came up here to work 
as I did, and worked well, John Downes. 1 think ] 
edited your Encyclopmdia Britannica in Edjnbtu 
' Bub-edited it,' I replied, ' which was a harder 1 
than to edit it.' ' Well,' he said, ' that good man came 
to see me. I thought him as fine a sample of Scotland 
as I had seen since I left it. He was from the south 
country, from Wigtonshire I think. He was one of 
Nature's self-sown modest gentlemen.' ' But,' I replied, 
' he was a philosopher, a metaphysician. His best work 
for the Encyclopcsdia was on Philosophy, on Bpinoza 
&c. Do you know he has passed away ? ' He paused, 
and looked straight out of his wonderfully clear eye, 
and said, ' Is it so ? ' ' Yes, and be has left a widow.' 
■ Who is looking after her ? ' he asked. I said, ' A distant 
relative of your own, Mr. Gavin Carlyle, a Presbyterian 
minister in Tonn.' ' I am glad of that, I am glad of 
that. She will be well cared for.' 

At Cheyne Row I met several of Carlyle's friends, 
Buskin amongst them ; and on one occasion, when ha 
and the Provost of Kii-kcaldy, Mr. Patrick Swan, ■ 
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there, as we were about to leave, Ruskm asked us 
to accompany him in hia carriage, if oar abodes lay 
on bis way, as the evening was wet. I remember 
only one thing that happened. Mr. Swan said to 
RuBkin, ' Do you think that oar friend is all safe for 
the (atnre ? ' ' What do you mean ? ' said Euskin. ' i 
mean safe when he dies, with all these opinions of his.' 
' 1 think, Mr. Swan,' was Raskin's reply, ' we had better 
leave that to God Almighty.' 

I am not sure that the following stories have found 
their way into print. Carlyle had his shoes made at 
Ecclefechan, because he had failed to be adequately 
' fitted ' in London. On one occasion his Dumfries-shire 
supply tell short, and he had to take what he could get 
(rom a local tradesman. He found them satisfactory, 
and wrote and signed a letter to the Chelsea shopman 
in which he said that be had at last found a good 
honest workman. The shoemaker lost no time in 
framing the letter, and hanging it up in his window. 
It was said to have brought him some patronage. 

Another story is this : Carlyle was visiting the 
AshbartODs, when the Bishop of Oxford — Samuel 
Wilborforce — was also a guest. They both enjoyed 
exercise on horseback, and on one occasion had an 
afternoon ride together, when mist came on and made 
it difficult to progress. When they returned Lady 
Ashburton inquired where they had been and what 
they had done. ' Oh ! ' said the Bishop, ' we were 
enveloped in mist. Mr. Carlyle and I were like the 
spectiee on the Brocken, Faust and Mepbistopheles. 
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Whereupon Garlyle eortly intarjeeted : ' And which was 
which?' 

I owe the following to the late Rector of Chelsea : 
' While Garlyle was writing the greater part of his 
Frederick the Great, he used to ride almost daily into 
the country, or in one of the parks. About the time 
when he finished that great work he gave up riding, 
having ridden, as he said, some 20,000 miles, and 
getting weary of the trouble of it. So he tamed his 
horse over to me, not liking to sell it, ae it had been 
given him by Lady Ashbarton, Thus " Frederick the 
Great," as we called the quadruped, came round to the 
Rectory stables, which were close at hand ; and I took 
charge of bim, on the understanding that if Garlyle ever 
wished to ride him he was to let my man know, and 
he could bring the horse round. It had been a capital 
hock ; but alas ! it had fallen into evil habits, through 
the influence of its " absent-minded " master. Along 
certain tomings and streets it utterly refused to 
proceed ; and having been allowed always to have ita 
own way, it resented any difference of opinion between 
itself and its rider. Those who had often seen Carlyle 
riding across Clapham Common frequently saw the 
horse grazing along the edge of the road, with the reins 
hanging loose on its neck ; and Carlyle sitting deep in 
meditation, until " Frederick the Great " was purauaded 
to move on. I forget,' says Mr. Blunt, ' how long I 

I kept the horse ; bat I remember that it was ultimately 
■ent back to Lady Aehbnrton, to enjoy an honoorable 

' and c^ Ufa in a comfortable paddock.' 
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Oar common physiciEiD-frieQd, Dr. Moclagan, wrote 

me thos : * My personal experience of Carlyla was 
this. He was the most coarteouB man I ever met. 
Never once did that old man fail to rise up to receive 
me, nor allow me to leave his room without walking to 
the door with me, while he had strength to do so. After 
death all the ruggednesa and the wrinkles disappeared 
from his face. But for the beard, it was like that of a 
woman, so delicately and beautifully moulded it was.' 

I think that there were more interesting English 
converiiationaliBtB than Carlyle in the nineteenth century 
— men who were not autocratic monopolists of talk, 
or so intensely dominant that, when the torrent-rush 
commenced, they did not understand the gracious gift 
of ' give and take ' (and some of these will be referred 
to in another section of this book). Nevertheless, in his 
bast hoore uf colloquial oratory and controversial lam- 
pooning, Carlyle was absolutely supreme ; so opulent, as 
already said, in his ose of adjectives, so varied in the art 
of bringing out of his treasury incisive nouns, so tren- 
efaant in his use of adverbs, so picturesque in all his 
MUtenoes, and home- thrusting in his satire and his 
verdictB. But with all this multitudinous and at times 
doazling brilliance, there was also a (perhaps oncon- 
BoioiiB) self-assertion which took the form of a deBire 
(or deference. I never felt that he spoke — as Tennyson, 
Browning, Uaurice, Martineau, Euskin, and Newman 
nsoally did— in independence of hie listeners, or with- 
oot care for their verdicts. 

Ho once admitted to me that his high appreciation 
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of HathematicB, and bis onder-eBtimate of FbitoBOphy, 
were due to the eircnmstancea of his own oniversi^ 
education ; ' and doesn't that account,' he added, 
much in all our lives?' I recalled the fact which i 
had forgotten, that in his young manhood he had 
a candidate for a chair of Philosophy in Scotland, and 
that Goethe bad given him a testimonial ; and he said, 
' What a mercy that I didn't get it ; but Goethe was 
very kind.' 

Beferring once more to his marvellous conver- 
sational gift, I think there is no doubt that he owod 
maeh of his influence to it. It led his contemporaries, 
and in (act all who heard him, to be profouni 
interoBted ta htm, perhaps even more than their 
of his hooka did. 

His wildly adverse judgments on those from whom 
differed were more than unfortonate. At times he 
hardly a good word to say for any of them, his diagnosis 
was 80 one-sided. I have mentioned his comments no 
Gladstone, Disraeli, and Darwin. He also ran down 
Macaulay and Hallam, Thackeray and Jane Ausl 
Great as wus my admiration of the man I must 
conceal my dissent from many of his critical verdici 
He was full of prejudice — steeped in it I could say- 
far as the genius and work of the Church Catholic 
ooDcerned. He had a very genoiue appreciation of moi 
goodness, especially in homble life ; and the moet filia! 
(although at times an excluaive) hero-worship for that 
speeial type of piety which had been exemplified by his 
own parents. At the same time, I think be divined what 
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was best in the etern G&lviniBm in which they had reared 
bim. But, with all his width of vision and cosmopolitan 
empathy, he could not appreciate the work that was 
bang done, and done admirably, by labourers in grooves 
that really ran parallel to his own ; and when that work 
was referred to he often grumbled and became taciturn. 
Wbea he was the victim of dyspepsia he positively 
growled at many whom he had met in the flesh, 
especially if hie intercourse with them was like that 
which he had with Coleridge and Wordsworth. 

I should add that he cared little for the minntife 
of scholarship, which rather bored him, as they bored 
Emerson. He had a greater appreciation for the attempt 
made to popnlarise the classics by good tranelntions. He 
once asked how Bohn'e Libraries of the great writers were 
esteemed in Scotland, adding that in hie judgment it 
was s most wonderful series of books. He epoke of 
public libraries with enthusiasm, asked bis visitors ii 
they used that in the British Mnseum, and, if they 
aoBwered that they did not use it much, would say ' You 
don't know what yon lose.' 

Carlyle'fl house in Cheyne Row has been described by 
many. I may quote a few sentences from Mr. Beginald 
Blunl's admirable account of it, which was published as 
a postscript to bis appeal on behalf of the purchase-fund 
in 1894 : 

' Descending to the basement there is the dimly lit 

Btone-paved kitchen, with its still surviving pump, and 

^^m the broad-barred open grate, where Mrs. Carlyle made 

^^B the Iamou.1 marmalade, " pure as liquid amber, in taste 
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and in look almost poetically delicato"; and whora 
Leigh Hunt's "endlessly admirable morsel of Scotch 
pon'idge " was stirred at the evening's close. On that 
mantel stood, in early years, the tinder-box to which 
Cnrlyle hiid often groped his wiiy, when the eleepleae 
night became insufferable, to find Hint and Bteel for hia 
pipe. Then, returning to the ground floor, is the little 
dining-room and the breakfast-room at the back over- 
looking the strip of weed-grovm garden, where the 
troubled worker " delved to compose himself " or " stayed 
smoking in the back court " tlirough the Jane night, " till 
the great dawn streamed up " before his eyes. The 
roomy stairway, with those beautiful spiral balnsters of 
pitch pine, which lend character to so many old Chelsea 
homes, carries one to the drawing-room, " the room ahe 
gradually made so beautiful and comfortable," the " warm 
little parlour " where they two " sat snug most evenings 
in stuffed chairs " ; which Mrs. Garlyle had enlarged 
at Iho expunxo of her own bedroom, tind in which Carlyle 
hiiUBelf died. Hero are the quaint double doors which, 
one evening towards the end of the lung illness that, 
foreran the bist, ehe " suddenly opened to him in the 
draw)i)g>room, leaning on her hazel staff, absolutely 
lj6AuLi(ul, ao gracefully and with such child-like joy 
and triumph, to irradiate his solitude." There, by 
Ihu comfortably proportioned fireplace, is the spot 
where Carlyle was wont to sit on the rug, " his Imck 
against the mantel-jamb, his wife reclining on the 
bright kindly lire, coodleH hardly lit, all in 
I chitiTQscuro, «itli a pipe of tobacco, and door 
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r ao little open, bo thai all the smoke went up the 

Aad what names are associated with this room ! 
liOgb Hunt, Irving, John Stuart Mil], Cavaignac, Baker, 
Erasmoa Darwin, Owen, Sterling, Mazzini, Emerson, 
Soathey, Tennyson, John Forster, Harriet Martineau, 
Jeffrey, Chalmers, Eingsley, Spedding, Bright, Colenso, 
Tyndall, Fronde ; — these are but few of those whose feet 
have trodden these stairs, whose voices these walls have 
heard. To this same adjoining bedroom, on the after- 
noon of that terrible 2lBt of April, 1666, Mrs. Carlyle's 
lifeleBs form was borne from her carriage after the fatal 

(drive ; hence she was taken to her last resting-place ' in 
ifae 8il«nce of the Abbey Kirk at Haddington.' 
Carlyle wrote thus of the house to his wife, when she 
became his, in 1834 : 

"The street is Qag-paved, sunk-storied, iron-railed, 
all (^-faBhioned and tightly done up. The house itself 
IB emineDtly antique, wainscoted to the very ceiling ; 
brtndiBb Htairs with massive balustrades (in the old 
Btyle), eomiced ; floors thick as a rock, with thrice the 
Rtreogtb of a modern floor. Then as to rooms ; three 
stories beside the sunk story, in every one of them three 
apartments, in depth something like forty feet in all, 
first dining-room, then a back breakfast-room, then out 
o( this a china-room or pantry, shelved, and fife to hold 
orookery for the whole street. Such is the grand area 
which continues to the top, and fumishea every bedroom 
■irith & drawing-room ; on the whole a masBive, roomy, 
Dinant old house, with many curious and queer old 
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preeees and shelved cloaetB. We lie safe &t a bend of 
the river, away from all the great roads, have air and 
quiet hardly inferior to Craigenputtock, an outlook from 
the back windowB into more leafy regions, with here and 
there a red high-peaked old roof looking through, and 
eee nothing of London except by day the summits of 
St. Paul's Cathedral and WestminBter Abbey, and by 
night the gleam of the great Babylon, affronting 
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I was struck by seeing on the walls of some of 
rooms the portri^its, inter alia, of men with whom 
thought Carlyle could have little sympathy, notably that 
of Lord Jeffrey of the Edinburgh Review. I did not 
then know the great services which Jeffrey had rendered 
to him in the days of his early struggle in Scotland. 
Everyone who knew the house haa memories of 
drawing-room, in which were a Goethe and a Bii 
portrait ; mine are mostly of the small parlour d< 
stairs. The tea-table in that room would be a oh< 
relic for posterity than the one the Wordsworths 
at Bydal Mount. Carlyle would often sit in that 
room, smoking with a friend, for hours. There ia. 
story told of someone going down to spend the ev( 
and they spent it without a word of speech, Bm( 
pipe after pipe in meditative reverie. At last the 
rose to leave, and said, ' We have had a fine evi 
Carlyle.' ' A most delightful one." said the ealo| 
the phrase that 'speech is silvern, but silence goli 
fA At other times his torrent of talk swept evi 
|S before it. It was said of him satirically that he 
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managed to condense the eternal silence into fifty^ 
volumoe of epeecfa. Bometimea when he talked, as al-^ 
ready mentioned, the whole vocal firmament gave forth ' 
electric sparks, or rather aorora-borealis coruscations 
of genins, which it is now quite impossible to restate. 
1 think he rather enjoyed the effect he produced, 
although he was neither an egotist, nor an egoist, in the 
common sense of the terras ; and was always ready to 
deter (as Mr. Gladstone was) to anyone who interrupted 
the flow of discourse, if what he bad to say was to the 
point. But woe be to the interrupter if the interjection 
waa inept, invalid, or irrelevant ! He never got a 
chance again. I remember his reference to a chatter- 
box who had worried him macb, whom he called an 
' intellectnal hurdy-gardy ' ; and all he said of him 
afterwards was, ' The idiot, the idiot.' He certainly used 
to lash men, who came under his chastisement, with both 
whips and scorpions ; but be entertained no personal 
anvmoi against them. His likings and dislikings were 
doe to the medium through which he got to know 
hia contemporaries ; and when he met the men 
whom he had Bcorched by criticism, frequently all waa 
changed. 

Once at the Athenaiam Club a member said to 
another, ' When did you last see the sage ? ' ' Not for 
a long time.' was the answer. ' I think I'll go down to- 
night, and have a talk.' The questioner thought it 
woold be curious to meet both men next day, and find 
oat their respective impressions of each other. He first 
nwi the visitor to Gheyne Bow, and asked, ' How did 
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yoa get on last nigbt?' 'WeU,' he replied, 'he's aa 
old man. You must make allowance for age. He's 
getting garralouB, and just a triSe scatter-brained.' 
Later in the day this friend went down to CbelBea, and 

Baid, ' You had here laat night. How did you get 

on ? ' ' Get on ! ' was the reply. ' He seemed to me to 

think that God A'migbty couldn't make another man 

like him, if he were to try ! ' 

L We once talked of the provinces of the Trne, the 

I Beautiful, and the Good. Garlyle Beemed to agree that 

I fbe intermediate region might be helpful to those who 

I were wandering in the miHte of the first and third, 

r seeking a path and finding none ; and he said, * Yes ; 

correlate them, correlate them ; for all three are one at 

the root.' 

Again talking about worship he said, ' I don't know 
■ Biucb about the " Gate called Beautiful," but I believe 
I in the " Temple not made with hands." ' Ho remained 
to the end a Galvinistic necessitarian, ae he bad been 
brought np in hia boyhood, fatalistically devout. I 
never quite got over my dislike to his scorn for all the 
' fools ' of the world, which was due to his appreciation 
of power, pure and simple. He had the sternness of the 
Puritan soldier in him from first to last, but associated 
with this there was such a detestation of unreality, an 
abhorrence of pretence and every kind of humbug, that 
bis sternness was soon forgiven. 

My last words of him must be those of unqualified 
praise. He habitually rose, or tried to rise, to those 
Infinities and Eternities which he never defined (or 
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tried to de&ne) to hiniBeli, or others ; but it was the 
grandeur of his moral ideal — alike in individual conduct, 
for national life, and for the guidance of posterity — that 
drew towards him, and kept sympathetically near him, 
many whose beliefs differed from his as far as the east 
is from the west. Their allegiance to him was not due to 
their belonging to the same ' school," or being ol the 
same ' set ' or ' coterie ; ' and not to the ' sweet reasonable- 
nese' of his opinions, or the accui'acy of his verdicts. 
It arose out of a common love of ' whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are lovely, and of good report,' out of a camaraderie 
Btrangely based on the harmony of opposites, and 
the underlying affinities of excellence wheresoever it 
exists. 

tl may add, by way of postscript, a somewhat trivial 
detail. In 1851 — the year of the first International 
Exhibition — I went up to London with my father and 
brother. We stayed with consinB of Mrs. Carlyle, and 
were taken by Dr. John Oarlyle, the translator of Dante, 
to the British Museum. The Assyrian antiquities, 
collected by Sir Henry Layard at Nineveh and else- 
where, had been recently added to our national collec- 
tion. These, and the more famous Elgin marbles, 
sent at an earlier date from Athens, were explained to 
08 with much courtesy and learning. As we were 
leaving the Mnsenm, Carlyle's greater brother called for 
some material in reference to Frederick Hie Great, 
which he had just begun. We saw, but did not speak 
' him, and were only listeners to the younger, who 
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spent much time with us so kindly ; but I think he was 
gratified to find that Scots boys oared more for these 
antiquities than for anything that the Enightsbridge 
exhibition could show them, even although it included 
the famous Eoh-i-noor. 
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As with Carlyle, ao with Maurice, it was at Lialathen 
that I firBt met him ; afterwards in Edinburgh, London, 
and elsewhere. I htive a specially vivid remembrance 
of the way in which he repeated the paternoster at 
Morning Prayer, the slow emphatic cadence of his voice, 
which gave separate emphasis to each petition, and 
brought out its meaning by the mere solemnity of utter- 
ance. It was like nothing I ever heard before or since ; ■V> 
and I certainly never met anyone whose personality, apart / 
from anything be said, so vividly suggested an habitual 
life in that hemisphere which the denizens of earth 
only occasionally enter and traverse. You felt that you 
were in the presence of a man who lived, in the moat 
simple, natural, and accustomed manner, in two worlds — 
the material and the spiritual — and who ' did not feel it 
to be strange.' With the keenest relish for mundane 
tbinga, and what they bronght him, there was in all hia 
speech and behaTiour.in what he said and in what be left 
unsaid, a detachment from things material. This was 
to him the most natural and familiar attitude of mind 
and heart. As to the sense-world, you saw at once that 
he was ' in it, yet not of it.' And after hearing him 
■peak even a few sentenceB it waa evident that the 
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essence of what he had to say to his contemporariea 
this : ' The kingdom of heaven ia within yoa. The 
way to the blessed life is very eimple. You have not to 
ascend to any heights (whether Bpeeulative or utili- 
tarian), to go down into any depths (theoretical or 
practical). ¥od have simply to apprehend that by 
which also you are apprehended, to lay hold of that 
which Borromids you — whether you will or no — and 
yoa are in the " present heaven " disclosed in the motto 
et teneo et teneor. Eternal life is here, not in the dim 
hereafter. Ton can have it — and know that yoa have 
it — now.' 

I think that it was Maurice's habitual vision of Uifi 
UnseeD, his consciousQess of the Infinite us a preaeat 
reality, of the Eternal as an all-pervading unity, that 
gave him a place so serene amongst his contemporariea, 
and an inflaenoe which so often magnetised others, 
lifting them up to higher levels along with him. 
the sphere of Beligion he rose above the Heradil 
process of becoming, and realised the Elcatic constancy 
of being. 

Perhaps the fundamental note in his teaching from 
first to luHt, through his numerous books and discourses, 
was this. The Eternal is for ever revealing Himself to 
man, nod cannot cease to do so ; and by means of theae 
disclomree of Hhe besetting God' 'man Uveth.' The 
way in which he omphosieed the self-manifestation ol 
tlie Infinite within the finite sphere, the ceaselees 
apocalypse of God to man, as the Neoplatonista (d 
Alexandria put it — althongb be knew the limil 
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their philosophy well — led meo like Archdeacon Hare to 
say, in a strain o( hyperbole, that ' no such mind bad 
been given to the world since Flato'e.' That ia, of 
course, as great an exaggeration as the remark that 
there have been only three great theologians Bince the 
time of the Apostles, and that he was one of them. 
There is no exaggeration, however, in the statement 
that be saw more clearly than his contemporaries the 
impoBaibility of reaching the highest truths by the path- 
way of the pure reason ; that the mental toil of climbing, 
or intellectual system-building, must ultimately be 
abandoned ; and that tlie beet way to reach them is to 
receive them in ' a wise passiveness.' though not in blind 
receptivity. 

And BO he read in all History the aelf-manifestation 
and revelation of God, especially in the history of the 
Hebrew race, and the Christian Commonwealth or' . 
Ohnrch. I do not refer to his books, or quote from hia^ 
writings, in sapport of this ; although it would be easy 
to do 80. I refer to the outcome of all his conversa- 
titm, BO far as I am able to memorialise it. With that 
conviction radical and all-dominant, he did not find his 
faith in the least degree staggered by Bishop Colenso's 
questioning the historic literahty of the Pentateuch, or ji 
by the discussions and discoveries of scholars t 
composite character of the earliest Biblical records, i 
by the allegoric drapery which their authors, or recorders, 
threw around the facts they chronicled. Enough for 
him that there were facts within the stories, wheat 
within the chaff. He had the profoundest reverence 
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for facte. A fact might be authentic, while the rdoord 
of the fact w&b not infallible ; bat even the facts were 
of no value if they were not the indices of character, 
that ie to say the manifestation of what underlay and 
transcended them. The highest revelation was the 
drawing aside of a veil, or rather of many veilB which 
bid the character and obscured the ever>evolving par- 
pose of the Infinite. And bo, while he reverenced facts, 
he had a higher reverence tor their outcome ; diacIoBed, 
recorded, and chronicled in Institutions. 'Facte,* lie 
said, ' were angels of the Lord,' but he seemed to believe 
that Institutions were his very children. ' If God 
reveals his ideas to us,' he said, ' the revelation must be 
through facts. I believe that the modem prooesa o( 
idealising the past tends to destroy both factB and ideas 
and to leave nothing but a certain deposit, for whiofa 
the sensation-novel is the appropriate sink. Inetita- 
tions are deposits of a totally different kind, a genuine 
residuam ; and all historic criticism is good, it seems to 
me, so far as it tests facts and interprets InsUtutiona. 
It ehould be carried on not only in the spirit nf love tor 
(acts, but in reverence for what the facta contain.' 

It Beemed to me that it was first the new light it cast 
OD htunao nature, and secondly the fresh power it gave to 
haman character, that were to Manrira the fundamental 
witness- bearers to the value of the Bible. That book 
was to him the authentic, although not olwayn the 
literal, record of a divine coufliot with evil ; and of a 
determination that evil shall be controlled, muumised, 
nod lobdoed, if not eliminated b; the power oi good. 
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In recording the Colloquia Peripaietica of Dr. John 
Dtmcao, ia 1869, and editing them in 1870, I quoted 
ODe of his Bsytngs about Maurice and his system. 
It was to this effect : ' In Maurice's syetem, the ethiciat 
devours the lawyer. , . . It is a syBtem of pure illegality. 
It will never go down with the lawyers. It upsets their 
Bcienee entirely. ... I can understand the fact I have 
he&rd that Sir William Hamilton disliked the tlieology 
of Maurice. He was a lawyer, and no lawyer is likely 
to fall into a Bentimentalisni about law.' On receiving 
a copy of the Colloquia, Maurice wrote : ' Tou were 
quite right not to omit Dr. Duncan 'a eentence upon me, 
and I hope yon will not in any subsequent edition. 
You would do something to mar the full understanding 
ol his mind and character if you suppressed any of bis 
opinions, because you may not happen to adopt them as 
your own. . . .' In a sequel letter he wrote, ' . ■ . I wish 
for an opportunity of expressing publicly, however briefly, 
the interest which I felt in that criticism, and in the 
book which contains it. This I am about to do in the 
preface to a new edition of my lectures on The Con- 
seieTice. . . . Thank you much for connecting me with 
my dear friend, at whose house ' I had the pleasure of 
meeting yoa. His name must be a bond of union to 
everyone who knew him and cared for him. He intro- 
dnoed me in 1854 to Sir W. Hamilton, who was paralysed 
and whose voice was inarticulate, but whose grand face 
_ and head it was a great satisfaction to look at. I doubt 
^^1 if he had ever heard my name ml Mr. Erskine sent it in 
^^^B ' Lintatben. 
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OQ that occaBion, bo that I suppose Dr. Duncan WCH 
have done me too much honour in suppoBing that Sir 
William bad ever looked into any of my books. , . .' 

The following is part of the preface to the second 
edition of his lectures on The Conscience. They are ft 
good illustration of Maurice as a controversialist. 

' Since these lectures were published, there has ap- 
peared an esceedingl; interesting volume entitled Col- 
loquia Peripatetica, by the late John Duncan, D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew in the New College of Edinburgh. 
These are reported by . . . His teaclier must have been 
bmau of rare originality, varied culture, great vigour in 
Basing thoughts which were worthy to be expressed 
nbered. . . . The reader who shall give him- 
aeU the benefit and gratiiication of studying this little 
volume (it will suggest more to him thai) many ten 
times its sise) will find that I have not been bribed to 
speak well of it by any praise which Dr. Dunoon has 
bestowed on me. My only excuse for alluding to it is 
that it contains the severest censure on my writings 
which they have ever incurred ; though they have not 
been so unfortunate as to escape censure. If Dr. Dun- 
can's complaint of them were established, I shoold own 
at once that I wai^ absolutely disqualified for speaking 
on Casuistry or Moral Philosophy ; that the less young 
1 have to do with me, the better it will be for them. 
Ho 4aya that my " system is pure illegality," that law is 
[ by me banishod from othice, or is swallowed up in 
r ethics. What my syittem is, or does, I really am not 
kbie to say. I have always professed with great earaeBfr' 
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neBB that I have nflver conatracted a "aystem ; " that, il 
I did, it woald eiclade moat of the truth which I feel to 
be the support of my Ute, and would include moat of the 
[alsehooda against which I protest. But that I bold 
any morality which banishes law to be an inhuman 
morality, to be inconsistent with the order of God's 
Universe, I think every reader of these lectures and of 
those on Social Morality will be constrained to admit, 
whatever may be his judgement in other respects of them 
or of me. 

' It is, nnfortunately, impossible to ascertain what 
passages in my writings conveyed this impression of my 
" illegality " to Dr. Duncan. If I ever meet with them 
and find the sense which he perceived in them to be their 
natural sense, I shall be more anxious to blot them 
out than anyone else can be. Against any ordinary 
criticLBm even a writer who is naturally thin-skinned 
becomes by degrees tolerably hardened. One proceeding 
from ft man of such learning and worth as Dr. Duncan, 
I have thoQght it a duty to notice, leas for my own sake 
than for the honour of the University which has per- 
mitted me to be one of ita teachers. 

'Ounbiidge: Juiuar; I8T3.' 



I used to think Maurice one of the very humblest of 
men, almost overburdened by a sense of bis failures ; but 
far above that, and counteractive of it, was his habitual 
sense of the presence of the Infinite within him, and 
the direct guidance of the everlasting Will. His con- 
I troversy with Dean Mansel as to the knowablenesa of 
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God, and the way in wbicb we know him, broaght oat 
the moral characteristice of the man in a remarkable 
manner. Bome have thought that there was in him 
not only hamility, but an exaggerated and almost 
morbid eetf-hamiliation. I do not think so ; but he 
had a keen Benee of two things, first of failure in 
reaching hie own ideals, and secondly of the extent of 
his debt to others, or of what they had to teach him 
alike by their thoughts and their achievements, I re- 
member that when I first read his works bait a cen- 
tury ngo> I and many of my (eUow-collegians were at 
once faeoumted by their wisdom, and repelled by their 
excess of impartiality. Yoathful dispntants are easily 
irritated by this style of action in an intellectool 
athlete, viz. that before attacking an adversary he says 
'This man has far more to teach me than I can 
ever possibly teach him ! ' Bo it was with Maurice. 
In his extreme fairmindedness and generosity, he 
woald draw out the several points brought forward to 
his own disadvantage by the antagonist whom he wafl 
Just about to try to annihilate in argument. But It 
must be remembered that this was the inteUeotoal 
vurtue of chivalry, the old crusader spirit carried over 
into the arena of debate. Would that we had more of 
it amongst us now. 

Ah a foeman Maurice was never a hot-blooded tree- 
bootor, but invariably a modem knight'Crrant ; not an 
ungry blind oxtenninntor, bat a courteous champion of 
what be deemed the rights of others rather than hia 
More than this. His aim was to 
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generation that their nobleet victories oould not be won 
by an intellectu&l croBa-examination of problems, but 
rather by the opening of the ' inward eye ' upon them. 
As an flxainple of his bumble gratitude for little things, 
the following sentence may be quoted. It was the 
acknowledgment o( having received a trivial essay 
from a comparative stranger. ' I must heartily thank 
yoa for the instruction it has given me, and for the 
hints — specially valuable to an old gossip —of the way 
in which a series of important facts, specially difficult 
to condense, may be brought into a short and reasonable 
and moat agreeable narrative.' 

Maurice was affectionately named by his disciple- 
friends ' the prophet of Vere Street,' where he used to 
preach. It was his personality, more than any of his 
sayings or doings, that impressed these disciples. They 
sometimes felt a certain awe in his presence, which 
prevented them from saying things or asking qaestions 
which they would fain have said or asked. He was a 
man who oould never be drawn into conversation, and 
he greatly disliked controversial talk. In his letter to 
Mrs. Hort, partly reproduced in his Life, will be found 
one of the best portraits of the real man. 

He was godfather to one of the daughters of Mr. 
Blunt, the Rector of Chelsea ; and the baptism-breakfast 
at the Rectory afterwards was remarkable for the fact 
that Mrs, Carlyle, who was present, afterwards carried off 
Maurice to see her husband — a ' reconciliation meeting ' 
after a long coolness between them, due to the pain 
which the chapter on Coleridge in Carlyle's Life of 
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Sterling had caused to Maurice. Sterling's daughters 
lived much with the Maurices^ 

The list of those who signed the protest against 
Maurice's expulsion from King's College shows how large 
a number of clergy there were who felt indebted to him 
for much in their higher life. It is difficult to place him 
within any of the stereotyped parties in the Church, 
(broad, or high, or low), and he would have resented 
such an attempt ; but his real successors were such men 
as Robertson of Brighton, Arthur Stanley, Llewelyn 
Davies, and of course Charles Eingsley. They were all 

* minor prophets,' side by side with the sage of Vere 
Street; but they perhaps contributed to make their 
master more intelligible to the world. 

Mr. Blunt wrote to me thus of his revered teacher : 

* My first acquaintance with Frederick Maurice was in 
1849, when at Cambridge, reading for my degree. We 
had formed a small literary society in that year, of 
which the late Professor Hort was the most remarkable ; 

* I may add that, while the Sage could not join the breakfast party, he 
sent by hia wife, on little slips of paper, some delightful sayings and 
good wishes for the little girl from his favoorite anthers, which he had 
written oat, and which were read aloud to the enjoyment of the guests. 
Some were as follows : 

(1) * One sun by day. 

By night ten thousand shine.* 

(2) * Tommy Douglas lost his cow, 
And oouldnt tell where to find her ; 
When he had done what man can do, 

The oow came home, and her taU behind her.* 

(8) * Be thankful that you are not in Purgatory.* When this 
sentence was read, * Ah 1 * said Maurice, with his quiet smile, * but that is 
jtdst where toe are I * 
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and as we were all readers of Maurice's works we per- 
Boaded Hort to write a letter to Maurice, asking him 
to tell OS distinctly his views respecting eternal punish- 
tnenfr — and one or two other points of doctrine about 
which we were in difBculty— as we were all still under 
the religious teaching oE the old evangehcal school. In 
dae time an answer came, in a long letter ; and I can 
never forget the intense interest with which we read it. 
It is now to be found in the second volume of Maurice's 
Lift, p. 16. I think that in many respects that letter 
is the fullest and most admirable eicposition of Maurice's 
views on the question that he ever wrote. Certainly for 
three of us — Hort, EUerton, and myself — it proved to be 
a Ufe-long deliverance from an intolerable bondage, and 
a clearing-up of what could, or could not, be safely said 
on that subject.' Mr. Blunt continues : 

' It was not till four or five years after leaving 
Cambridge that I first made personal acquaintance 
with Maurice. I was then a curate in a country parish 
in Shropshire, under Henry de Bunsen. Maurice and 
bis wife had come down to take the duty in a parish not 
far oCF, ami to reside for a time at the rectory. I shall 
never forget the thrill of emotion which came over me 
when I met him for the &rst time, walking towards me 
in company with my vicar, and evidently in deep 
ccmversation with him. He was a rather short man, 
with broad shoulders, a magnificent head, and a face 
which bore the expression that Archdeacon Hare once 
aB6d of him, vie. as having " the subtlest intellect in 
Europe." I think we were always a little overpowered 
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Lin biB compan; by the overwhelming sense of hi* 
BgoodneBB and greatnesB ; while be Beemed eqnall; sby 
from genuine humility and modesty, which would have 
been almost painful it it had not been bo perfectly 
sincere. It was quite beyond our Bkill, or courage, to 
"draw" him upon pointB on which we most longed to 
consult him, but upon which he would rarely give any 
definite opinion. Still the mere contact with such a 
character made us go on our way afterwards wiser and 
better men. To hear him read, or rather pray, the 
prayers in church was often more efficacious than to 
listen to his sermons ; and his answers made in church, 
when he stood godfather to my daughter Elaine, still 
ring in my eata with a depth of intense devotion and 
reality. He waB never popular, either as a preacher or 
lecturer ; and yet the result of his preaching and 
lecturing has been to create a new school in the Chorob 
of England, and to give a far wider and more compre- 
hensive view of the Kingdom ol Christ.' 

To have made 80 many in his time understand the 
meaning uf Revelation, aB the simple uplifting of the 
veib that ordinarily hang around those truths, whioh^ 
when thuu discloned —attest themselves tipontaneoualy, 
was magnificent service. It was uU the more valuable 
that it now wemi as simply obvious to the understanding, 
us the Uw of gravitation evidenced by the fall of the 
apple in the orchard. The controversy with Dean 
Hansel — now as much forgotten as the birilu iwcasionod 
by BtHhop Colenso's examinatioD of ih« Fentateuoh — 
WM moch fartbec reaching. Maurice could not brook 
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tha Barrender of the direct knowsbleneBs of God to the 
ftgnoBtio, whether the assault was delivered within or 
vitboat the Christian citadel ; and no one tanght his 
generation better that the internal tnith of things is 
independent of our cognition of it. He saw ae few 
theologians ever did that the withdrawal of all hindrances 
(external and internal) to t)ie direct inflowing of the light 
made Bevelation progressive, and changed its phases, 
©very one of which was divine. Uniformity in Revelation 
destroyed it ; made it not only inept, but unveracious. 

We do not turn to him &a we resort to Darwin for 
light 00 scientific tact and process; we do not learn 
mocb from his writings as to the historic evolution of 
the data of Religion. But we are led by him to what is 
beyond and behind phenomenal esperience, and yet lies 
within eatib link in the chain of progress. In tlus lies 
the Burpasaing value of his Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy, a work which 1 venture to think is his 
greatest achievement. His ' vision of Him who reigns ' 
wafl 80 intense and abiding that the inspection of 
the particular things through which he saw it, however 
faeuinuting in detail, had relatively less interest to him. 

He once said to me, ' As to any fact, what the better 
are you for a knowledge of it ? All that you can say la 
evenit, it has happened, it is an occurrence ; but what a 
ihroad of ignorance surrounds these words ? What is it 
to happen, to occur, to come about ? And what is it 
that i$ happening, occurring, or coming about ? Mustn't 
m get behind the facts to discern that ? ' * It is 
ft very little way we can get.' ' Yea ; but it's necessary 
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to proceed by some way to some distance*' 'Perhaps 
most of all needful to distinguish the wrappings of &cts» 
their embroidery, or mere drapery, from their essence.* 
* Certainly, we must beware of putting anything either 
above or beneath them that does not belong to QxesoL 
A superstition may be the placing of something of our 
own above facts, but a supposition is the placing of it 
under them, which is quite as bad.' 

The inevitable changes in opinion and belief which 
have occurred throughout the ages, which were a sign of 
progress and gradual advance, were also to Maorioe an 
evidence that it was not by his creeds that man is either 
emancipated, or impelled. These, on the contrary^ 
when they crystallise around him act occasionally as 
a fetter, and are a barrier to progress. When onr 
deference to them becomes a monotonous or languid 
assent, our very allegiance instead of enriching may 
sterilise us. We are enriched by that which underlies 
the creeds — necessary as they are — viz. by the life that 
is communicated to us, when our vision is clearest and 
our aspirations most intense, when we are most plastic 
and amenable, not to every wind that blows, but to 
that spirit 'which bloweth where it listeth, although 
we cannot tell whence it cometh, or whither it goeth.' 
Thus thought Maurice. 

Mr. Richard Holt Hutton, late editor of TJ^ 
Spectator, wrote of Maurice in 1896 : 

* It is about thirty-five years since the late Walter 
Bagehot, who was then a student of Lincoln's Inn, where 
he was afterwards called to the Bar, took me to hear one 
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of the ftftemoon sermons of the chaplain of the Inn. 
1 remember Bagehot's telling me, with hie uBoal caution, 
that he woDld not exactly answer for my being impreesed 
by the sermon, but that at all events he thought I 
should feel that something different went on there from 
that which goes on in an ordinary church or chapel 
service ; that there was a sense of " something religioas " 
— the last phrase Maurice himself would have appreciated 
— " in the air," which was not to be found elsewhere, 
I went, and it is hardly too much to say that the voice 
and manner of the preacher— his voice and manner in 
ihe reading-desk, at least as much as in the pulpit — 
have lived in my memory ever since, as no other voice 
and manner have ever lived in it. The half stem, half 
pathetic emphasis with which he gave the words of the 
ConfeBsion, " And there is no health in i**'," throwing the 
weight of the meaning on to the last word, and the rising 
of his voice into a higher plane of hope as he passed 
away from the confession of weakness to the invocation 
of God's help, struck the one note of his life — the 
;Bionate trust in eternal help — as it had never been 
itrut'k in my bearing before, though I never again saw 
or beard him without again hearing it, much as I find 
it pervading every page of this striking book.' No 
wonder that, in spite of the singular and voluminous 
monotony of the book, for every letter it contains is 
itten in jost the same key, men so eagerly read it to 
vince themselves that once at least in our generation 
whole life haa been lived, not in the effort to escape 

' Theological Eisaya (IBS3). 
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from eternal realities, but in deep dread of losing mghi 
of tbem even for a moment. Maurice was a witness, it 
in our day we have ever had a witness, to eternal life, 
and to eternal life in that sense in which be bad learnt 
to define it from St. John.' 

It would be pleasant to linger over some details in 
Maurice's great work, viz, his Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy, in which his aim was to bring his readers 
face to faoe with the great thinkers and teachers of the 
past, to let us into the Bocrete of their thinking by with- 
drawing some of the veils which hide it ; bub th^ would 
hardly be a ' retrospect." 

I therefore conclude by stating the impresaion which 
intercourse with him left on some who were not hie 
disciples, but only acquaintances or friends. It was 
this. His rare sense of the organic unity of the race, 
of his own union with all the other members of it, and 
the original and indissoluble tie which unites all of them 
to Qod in virtue of their Uneage and ancestry. These 
twin convictions underlay the whole of bia thought and 
teaching. More especially it was his aim to induce his 
contemporaries to realise that religion emerges naturally, 
and iniist spring into being, so soon as the organic 
relationship between God and man is reahsed. There 
was no escaping from it, no possible evasion of it, if the 
Bevealer is omnipresent and never silent. There were 
oracles everywhere, * so many voices in the world, and 
none of them without signification.' He also saw a 
divine order underlying all disorder, a good superior to 
evil and destined to crush it. That the infinite inc( 
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prehensible One was also knowable as a revealer, and 
could be apprehended by man through an incessant 
apocalypse, was the very pivot round which Maurice's 
life revolved. The Infinite was not to him an abstrac- 
tion, a stream of tendency, existence in the neuter 
gender; but a living omnipresent reality, 'a presence 
that disturbed him with the joy of elevated thoughts ' ; 
and no one ever emphasised more consistently and 
oontinnously the maxims, * the Kingdom of Heaven is 
within you,* intra te qtutre Deum. 
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and the radiant though fragile beaaty of old age, 
were alike conspicaous. Both her eye and her voice 
had an inexpressible charm. She inquired with much 
interest for the widow of one of my colleagues at the 
University,' who used formerly to live in the island, 
close to Farringford, and whose family were friends as 
well as near neighbotirs. 

Temiyson Boon entered, and at once proposed that 
we sbonld go out of doors. After a short stroll on the 
lawn under the cedars, we went into what he himself 
has called hia ' carelesa -ordered garden," walked round 
it, and then sat down in the small summer-house. It 
is a quaint rectangular garden, sloping to the west, 
where Nature and Art blend happily ; orchard trees, and 
old-fashioned flower-beds, with stately pines around, 
giving to it a sense of perfect rest. That garden is 
truly ' a haunt of ancient peace.' Left alone with the 
bard for some time, it was impossible not to realise 
the presence of one of the kings of men. Hia aged 
look impressed me. There was the keen eagle eye ; 
snd, although the glow of youth was gone, the 
strength of age was in its place. The lines of bis face 
wore like the furrows in the stem of a wrinkled oak- 
; but his whole bearing disclosed a latent strength 
and nobility, a reserve of power, combined with a most 
courteous grace of manner. I was also struck by the 
nigligi air of the man ; so different from that of 
Browning, or Arnold, or Lowell. 

He soon threw aside his picturesque cloak, and laid 

■ ProtesKoi Fischer. 
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down his broad-brimmed bat apon the table. He qnes- 
tioned me about my work at St. Andrews, and, referring 
to tbiit o( his friend Maurice at Cambridge, asked if I knew 
bis books. I gave my opinion of them, and, speaking of 
bis treatment of MediBBVftUsm in bis Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy, ventured to eay it was the best dis- 
cuasion of mediieval thought which we had in English ; 
but added that the man was greater than hit) philo- 
sophy. Ee answered, ' You are right. Maurice was one 
of the greatest and best of the men 1 have ever known.' 
I referred to what had struck myself so much, vis. the 
upUftiog influence of his conversation, and the magnetic 
J/C effect of hifi mere presence— like that of James Martineao 
j^ or John Henry Nevnnan, to take two very different 
r- characters. ' Ah ! ' he replied ; ' far greater than 
Newman, really more spiritual, and profounder every 
way.* 

We floon talked o( the season, and of the poets. 
' The Promise of May ' woe all aromid us, and he quoted, 
with a rich musical intoning of their words, poBSttges 
from Milton, Virgil, and Lord Surrey. I forget the 
paBoagoe from the two former ; but from Lord Sarr^ it 
was part of bis sonnet on Spring : — 

The BOote teatmn, that bnil und b]aota laiHi bringi, 
yfith gretm hath cloil the hill, nnd ake iho v*]«. 
The i^ghUngale with (enthera new shu aiiig)ii 
Th« tunla to her mat^i hnth told h«c Ule. 
BimuDei i* eomo, for ovurj iprt^ now epringe. 
Winter b woni tfaet we* tho Uowere' bale. 

I Aiked whothec ho know the Day Eitival, by oar 
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oottlBb poet AlexaDder Hume, and quoted a Btansa 
from it on the effect of eonriae : — 

For joy the birds with bouldea throats, 

A^nat his vioog^ ahwn. 
T»ke np ihoir kindly muBic-notes 

In woods and gardecB green. 

He eaid, ' I prefer Lord Burrej's way of putting it — 

The 8un, when he bath xpread his rays, 
And ahew'd hia face ten thousand ways ; 
Ton Iboiuand things do then begin. 
To shew the life that they are in.' 

We talked much of the sounet. He said he thought 
tbe beet in the language were Milton's, Shakespeare's, 
ftnd Wordsworth's; after these three, those by his own 
brother Charles. ' / at leaab rank my brother s next to 
those by the three Olympians.' He added, ' A sonnet 
arrestB the free sweep of genius, and if poets were to 
keep to it, it would cripple them ; but it is a fascinating 
kind of verse, and to excel in it is a rare distinction.' 
1 ventored to refer to the metrical and structural 
necesBity that its last line should form tbe climax, both 
of thought and expression, in a sonnet ; and that tbe 
whole should be Uke a wave breaking on tbe shore. He 
•aid, ' Not only so ; the whole should show a continuous 
advance of thought and of movement, like a river fed by 
liUets ; as every great poem, and all essays and treatises, 
ahoold.' Going back to Milton, he said that he had 
caught the spirit of his blank verse from Virgil, tbe long 
Booorous roll, of which he is such a master ; and quoted 
passages from each in illustration. 

He bad no great liking, he said, for arranging the 





poets in a hierarchy. He found bo mncb that sai'pasaed 
himself in dtflurent ways in nil the Rreat onea ; bat 
he thought that Homer, ^schyina, Sophocles, Virgil, 
Dajit«, Shakespeare, and Goethe — these Beven — were 
the greatetit of the great, np to the year 1800. They 
were not all eciual in rank ; and, even in the work of that 
heptarchy of genius, there wei-e trivial things to be 
found. 

The experimental work of poets was referred to, their 
early tentative efforts ; and he spoke of the diseased 
craving of many persons to have the trifles of a man of 
gBQias preserved, and of the [Ktsitive crime of publish- 
iag what a poet had himHulf deliberately suppressed. 
If all the contents of a poet's waste-basket were taken 
oat, printed, and issued in a volume, one result would be 
that the things which he had disowned would he read 
by many, to whom the great things he had written 
would be unknown. He said that he himself had 
Hufferod in that way. 1 told him of a poem which 
Wordiworth wrote when he lived at Alfoxden — an 
unworlby record of a revolting crime — which be had 
the good seofie never to publish. 1 had not seen the 
^ only a eopy had been given to me, but I threw 
I fire tut toon as I had rend it. Tennyson was 
f pleased, and said, ' It was the kindest thing you 




Bpoke of the folly of fancying that every- 

,,)KiiUm In AoKiisI ot Uikl yrax, niit. ' He oftco 
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thing a poet says in his rerses mufit have some local 

meaning, or a personal reference. ' There are some 

curious creatures nho go about fishing for the people, 

and searching for the places, which they fancy must 

^Wtve given rise to our poeme. They don't understand, 

Wk believe, (hat we have any imagination of our own, 

^o create the people or the places. Of course we often 

desoribe, bat we generally let that be known easily 



Kin this connection he quoted — 
The Beven elms, the poplars (oui 
That BtiLDd beside my fatfaer's door, 
sae thinp, he s&id, are returned to us 'by the great 
ist Memory,' but when critics and commentators 
rch for subterranean meanings they generally lose 
■uomaelves in fancies. 

We then went on — I do not remember what the link 

of connection was — to talk of Spiritualism, and the 

Psychical Society, in which he was much interested, 

and also the problem of Theism. He spoke of the great 

realm of the Unknown which surrounds us as being 

also known, and having Intelligence at the heart of it; 

^^Mld told more stories than one of spirit manifesta- 

^^Hui0 as authentic emanations from the unknown, and as 

^^Brool that out of darkness light could reach us. 

1^^ At this stage of our talk Mrs. Hallam Tennyson 

bia daughter-in-law, Mrs. Douglas Freshtield, and her 

Came up the garden-walk to the summer- 
ts Freshfield wore a hat on which was on 
iiwer, a lilac branch. It at once caught 
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V Tennyson's eye. There wbs a Hlac-tree in bli 
^\ at hand, and he said, ' What is that yoa are 
f' It's a Sowery lie, it*s a Bpeaking mendacity.' He oeked 
how she could wear each a thing in the month of May t 
We roBe from the bower, and all went down the garden- 
walk to see the fig-tree at the foot of ■* and strndry 
other things at the western entrance-door, where Miu 
Eate Greenaway was painting. We returned along a 
twisting alley under the rich green foliage of elma and 
ilesee. He spoke much of the ilex, a tree which he 
greatly admired. We heard both the cuckoo and the 
nightingale. ' Rosy plumelets ' ' tufted the larch.' He 
Baid the finest larches he had ever seen were at 
Inveraray. ' Wbat grand trees you have in Sootland I 
It's nonsense to complain, as some do, of the want c^ 
them. Dr. Johnson was either very unfortunate, or 
very inaccurate, or incorrectly reported by Boewell on 
that point.' 

I spoke of the destruction of our pine-forests, and of 
other noble trees, in our late gales. He lamented it, lor, 
he said, ' Your Scotch fir is a magnificent tree, next to 
the oak in stateliness ; and how glorious the colour ! ' 
He said he bewailed the loss of all old things — old trees, 
old historic places, the old creatures of the forest and 
of the air. ' Aren't your eagles getting scarce ? and I 
hear that even the kingfisher is less common than 
was.' I rephed that both eagle and kingfisher 
becoming almost extinct. 

Walking up the lane outside the grounds at the 
of Farringford, he pointed out the view beyond Fresh- 
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water to the east, where, as he says in a well-known poem, 
which he quoted aa we walked, using the earl; version, 
the ho&r3* Channel 
Tumbles a breaker on chalk and sand. 

ThiB led him to speak of prehistoric thuige, and of the 
wonders which Goology had brought to light. He 
referred to the period of the Weald, when there was a 
might; estuary, like that of the Ganges, where we then 
stood ; and when gigantic lizards, the iguanodon, &c., 
were the chief of living things. As we afterwards 
walked to and fro on the lawn under the shade of the 
eodars, sheltered by the ' groves of pine ' (to which he 
refers in his poem addressed to Kfaurice), he told me 
— without the slightest touch of vanity — that, when he 
was between thirteen and fourteen years of age, he 
wrote an epic of several thousand lineH. His father 
was proud of it, and said ho thought ' the author would 
yet be one of the great in English Literatm'e ' (good 
prophet of the future, thought 1) ; ' but,' he added, ' I 
burned it, when 1 read the earliest poems ol Shelley. 

*I don't care a bit for various readings from the 
pOOts, in the volumes I use,' he said, ' although 1 have 
ehanged my own text a good deal. I like to enjoy the 
book I am reading, and foot-notes distract me. I like to 
read just straight on,' 

' What do you do with the books which are sent to 
you ? ' he asked, ' and do you get many ? I have them 
nearly every day, chiefiy books of poetry or rhyme. I 
wish they would rather send me prose. I calculate, by the 
Domber of verses which the hooks contain, that I get a 
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verse for every three minntes of my life ; and the worst 
ot it is that nearly all the writers expect me to answer 
and acknowledge tbem ! ' He handed to me Dr. 
Kynaston's Latin version of Detiteter, a copy of which, 
typewritten, he had received that morning. It was 
excellent. I remarked on the beauty ot the type ; and 
he said he thought of getting a typewriting machine, to 
answer those correspondents who sent him their verses ! 

Be then spoke of the labour necessary to produce 
the best things in poetry, and of the re-casting of verses. 
lie said he thought that almost every poet did this 
habitually. It was very rarely that the simplest song 
came into a poet's mind, in a rush ot melody, all at once. 
He mentioned someone saying to him of a friend, ' Oh ! 
he didn't revise his verses ; his MSS, are all miblotted.' 
' " How do you know ? " I replied. " Wo one knows what 
the poets have done with their verses, as they revise 
and re-cast them before they are written down." ' He 
added that his chief work was done, not as Wordsworth's 
had been, in the open air, but in his library, and in the 
evenings. It seemed as if he needed the quiet of the 
close of day, and the meditative reverie to which it led, 
to start him productively. 

As we were going toward the house, a nightingale 
was aingmg loud and ceaselessly. He told me that, 
while sitting in a grove on a still evening, one of these 
birds was close beside him. ' I was as near it as I am 
to you, and it did not cease to smg. We were so close 
that 1 felt the very air move by its wings, and it did 
not atop singing, or seem to notice me.' 
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Next day we walked along the ' ridge of the noble 
down ' towards the Needles. To begin with, oar talk 
was chiefly on the probleniB of Philosophy, and his 
conversation on the great questions of belief was quite 
as significant as his remarks on poetry, or even his 
poems themselres. We spoke of the ' Metaphysical 
Society,' of which be was one of the original promoters, 
along with Dr. Martineau, Dean Stanley, Huxley, and 
Dr. Ward. He said he did not often attend, being 
Beldom in London, but he thought the meetings very 
aaeful. For himself he did not get much good from 
debating problemE, especially ultimate ones ; but the 
camaraderie, and the exchange of views which took 
place in such a society, were good for all its members. 

He raised the question. How should Philosophy be 
defined 9 The * love of wisdom ' was all very well, but 
to love it and seek it, and yet not find it, was mere 
vanity and vexation of spirit; and the question was, 
could we find it ? I said that Philosophy was both a 
search and a discovery ; at once a process and a product. 
• Yes,' he replied ; ' but bow is the product produced ? 
and I want to know how we are to unite the One with 
the Many, and the Many with the All.' I said that waa 
the great question of the ages, the radical problem of 
Metaphysics, and that it was fundamentally an insoluble 
one. ' For my part,' he replied, ' it I were an old Greek 
I would try to combine the doctrine of Parmenides with 
that of HerachtuB. I find that both of them are true 
in part; but does not all metaphysic seek that which 
.derlies phenomena ? ' ' Yes ; and what it finds it 
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reaches intuitively, and B.t first-haiid. The great beliefs 
are not concloBione deduced by logic, bat premiseeB 
grasped by intuition. I think it ib not onalysie, with a 
view to fresh induction, that we need nowadays, so much 
ae a new philosophical synthesis.' ' In any case,' he 
Baid, 'we most get to some height above phenomena. 
We must climb up, and we can't ascend a ladder withoat 
rungs. Isn't the ladder of analogy very useful in 
metaphysics ? ' 'It is," I replied, ' but why not dispense 
with a ladder altogether ? Its chief use is to enable us 
to leap from it, and to reach the Infinite, not by a 
tedious process of ascent, but by discerning it everywhere 
within the finite.' ' Yes,' he said, ' I agree with that, 
and have tried to show something of it in a few of my 
poems ; but the outward world, where the ladders and 
Bymbols are, is surely more of a veil which hides the 
Infinite than a mirror which reveals it.' I replied, 
' Did not Browning put it well — 

Some My Crcatioo's meant to show him forth, 
I Bay it's meant to bide him all it oan,' 

He then spohe of Darwin, and of the great tmth in 
Evolution ; but it was only one side of a truth that had 
two sides. ' Alt things are double one against another.' 
He also spoke of Giordano Bruno, with whom he had 
mach sympathy, and wondered that so little was written 
about him. 

From this we passed to the subject of Immortality. 
I ventured to say that it was a more pressing problem 
in our time than that of Theism, and that agnosticism 
had undermined it in many quarters. He said he did 
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QOt require argumentative proof of a future life, and j 
referred me to In Memoriam. He had nothing further v 
to v&y than nhat he had already Baid ; and, nlthoagh ^ 
bis faith was not stated dogmatically in that poem, every- 
one could Bee that he believed in the survival of the 
individual. Be did not profess to solve the problem, 
but only to lift from ub ite ' forward pressure.' ' An- 
nihilation was impoBsible, and inconceivable. We are 
parts of the iniinite whole ; and when we die, and our 
aoula touch the great AniTna Mundi, who knowa what 
new powers may spring to lite within us, and old onee 
awaken from sleep, all due to that touch ? ' 

The problem of Free-Will was next talked of, and be 
referred to the way in which it had been discussed by 
Dr. Ward, in the Dublin Review, and in the columns of 
the Spectator. He said he liked the Spectator. He 
did not always agree with its literary articles, but ite 
pliiloBOphy was good. 

Conversation then turned to the newspaper-presa, 
and to politics. In politics, as elsewhere, he strove to 
abuQ ' the falsehood of extremes.' I defined my position 
M that of a liberal Conservative, and a conservative 
Liberal. He said he had written. 

He is tho true Conservative! 

Who lops the mouldered bnuich away. 

* Bat,' he added, ' the branch must be a mouldered one, 
before we should venture to lop it off." 

Listening to the wind in the trees, and to the sound 
of numing water — although it was the very tiniest of 
ritlels — led us away from Philosophy ; and he talked of 
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Sir Walter Scott, characteriBing him as the greateet 
Dorelist of all time. He said ' What a gift it was that 
Scotland gave to the world in him. And your Buma ! 
he is Bupreme amongst your poeta,' He 'praised Lock- 
hart's liife of Walter Scott, as one of the finest ol 
biographies ; and my happening to mention an anec- 
dote of Scott from that book led to our spending the 
greater part of the rest of our walk in the teUing of 
stories. Tennyson was an admii'able story-teller. He 
asked me for some good Scotch anecdotes, and I gave 
him some, but he was able to cap each of them with & 
better one of bis own — all of which he told with arch 
humour and simplicity. 

He then told some anecdotes of a visit to Scotland. 
After he had left an inn in the island of Skye, the land- 
lord waa asked, ' Did he know who had been staying in 
his house ? It was the poet Tennyson.' He replied, 
' Lor' — to think o' that ! and sure I thoucht he was a 
ahentleman I ' Near Stirling the same remark was 
made to the keeper of the hotel where he had stayed. 
' Do ye ken who you had wi' ye t'other night ? ' ' Naa ; 
bat be was a pleesant sbentleman.' ' It was Tennyson, 
the poet.' ' An' wha' may he he?' ' Oh, he is a writer 
o" verses, sic as ye see i' the papers.' ' Noo, to think o' 
that ! jeest a pooblic wi'iter, an' I gied him ma best 
bedroom ! ' Of Mrs. Tennyson, however, the landlord 
remarked, ' Oh t but she was an angel.' 

The conversational power of Tennyson struck ms 
quite as much as his poetry had done for forty yeurs. 
To explain this I must compare it with that of mom 
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of his contemporaries. It was not like the meteoric 
'flashes and fireworks ol Carlyle's talk, which Bome- 
times dazzled as much as they instructed ; and it had 
not that torrent-ruBh in which Carlyle so often ui- 
doljred. It was far more restrained. It had neither the 
continaousness nor the dramatic range of Browning's 
many-sided conversation ; nor did it poaeesB the charm 
and ethereal visionarineas of Newman's. It lacked the 
^lulneBB and consummate sweep of Ruskin's talk ; it 
lad neither the historic range and brilliance of Dean 
Btanley'a speech, nor the fascinating subtlety— eleva- 
tion and depth combined—of that of Frederick Manrice. 
Bat it was clear as crystal, and calm as well as clear. 
Jt was terse and exact, precise and luminous. Not a 
fword was wasted, and every phrase was suggestive. 
Tennyson did not monopolise conversstion. He wished 
to know what other people thought, and therefore to 
baar them state it, that he might understand their posi- 
tion and ideas. But in all his talk on great problems 
be at once got to their essence, sounding their depths 
with ease ; or, to change the illustration, he seized the 
nel. and let the shell and its fragments alone. 
There was a wonderful simplicity allied to his clear 
Vbion, and his strength. He was more child-like than 
the majority of his contemporaries ; and, along with 
this, there was — aa already mentioned — a great reserve 
of power. His appreciation of other workers belonging 
to his time was remarkable. Neither he nor Browning 
iparaged their contemporaries, as Carlyle so oft^n did 
he put them in the pillory. From iirat to last, 
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Tennyson looked sympathetically on all good work ; and 
be hnd a special veneration for the strong sUent thinkers 
and workers. He was an idealist at heart. Undemeatb 
the realism of his nature, this other feature rose above 
it. He was not 80 much a Flatonist as a Berkeleyan ; 
but faith in the great Kantian triad — God, Duty, Immor- 
tality—dominated hie life ; God being to him both 
personal and impersonal. Duty being continuous un- 
selfish devotion to the good of all, and Immortality the 
survival not only of the race, but of all the units in it. 
If in /n Memoriam the ' wild unrest ' as well as the 
* honest doubt ' of our nineteenth century is embodied, 
a partial solution of the great enigma is, at the same 
time, offered ; and while the intellectual form of hia ' 
theism found expression in such lines aa 

He, the J, one, all, within, without, 
The Power in darktiesB which we gaeae, 

its practical outcome was the attitude of trust and ' 

worship. 

While Tennjaon appreciated the work of Darwin and I 

of Spencer far more than Carlyle did — and many of the 
^' ideas and conclusions of modem Science are to be found 
'/ in his poetry — nevertheless he knew the hmitations of 
f / Science, and he held that it was the noble office of 
K Poetry, Philosophy, and Religion combined to flupple- 

ment, and finally transcend it. 



Mrs. Fischer, referred to at p. 47, sends me the I 
following memorandum : 

' My recollections of Alfred Tennyson date back to | 
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the year 1858, at which time he purchased the estate 
ol Farringford, aod came to eettle there. This bemg 
the adjoining property to Aiton Manor^my father's 
estate— the Tennysons became our nearest neigbboors; 
and a special introduction to them from my coUBin, Sir 
Alexander Grant, led them to be particularly friendly to 
D8 from the first. 

* Soon after the TennyBone came to Farringford— 
Hallam being then about two years old — their son Lionel 
was bom. He was a dreamy-looking and delicate boy, 
with a far-away and rather troubled look, and was bis 
mother's pet. She ueed to give both the boys their 
tesBons, including some easy gymnastic exercises, in the 
■aniiy morning-room, at the back of the house, looking 
ont upon the lawn and trees beyond ; and we often found 
them at their lessons, when we called in the morning, 
M we were privileged to do. 

'On other occasions we would find Mrs. Tennyson 

alone in the large drawing-room— always writing — 

arrayed in a dress of soft grey merino, trimmed with 

velvet or fnr, and with a long train ; a piece of rich old 

lace, worn instead of a cap, drooping over her hair 

behind and coming to a point in front. She was 

extremely kind ia lending us books ; among these I 

particularly remember Fichte's philosophical works, 

, which she admired greatly. Her manner was always 

I most gracious and dignified— perhaps rather languid, 

Ibat this arose chiefly from lack of vitality or physical 



' When Lionel was about five years old, a great comet 
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appeared ; on tbe child seeing it for the first time, 
he exclaimed "Am I dead. Mamma?", the glorious 
vitjion evidently snggesting to bis mind the pictures 
which his mother had drawn of the other world. 

' Hallam was sweet, and more ordinary-looking ; both 
were always most picturesquely dressed when little boys, 
generally in drab pelisses lined with dark blue, and 
white beaver hats. 

' I do not remember my first sight of tbe poet. 
Indeed we did not see him very often, for be was shy 
and seldom came into the drawing-room when callers 
were there ; and on one occasion we caught sight of him 
ae we came in, disappearing through the large window 
which opened nearly to the ground. Then, too, in the 
first year of oar acquaintance, my sister and I were so 
young that our visits to Farringtord were only in the 
mornings, but after a time we began to be invited 
occasionally on an evening, when friends were staying 
there. 

' One evening, when about fifteen, I was invited, with 
my aunt Lady Grant, and a circumstance occurred 
which strongly showed the poet's delicate consideration 
for others. He had had some religious discussion with 
my aunt, in the course of which he expressed bis dis- 
belief in some of her favourite orthodox doctrines ; Mrs. 
Tennyson and myself listening to their conversation. 
Afterwards be asked my aunt to go out of the room and 
speak with him alone ; and I subsequently learnt from 
r that he had then expressed his regret that they 
d discussed these questions in my presence, as I 
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was 80 young, and he aaid he shonld be very sorry to 
□nsettle my faith. 

' From 1854 to I860— when I was iniirried, and left 
Freshwater — our interconrsewith Farringford was pretty 
constant. Among the Tennyaons' friends whom we met 
during that time were Mr. and Mrs. Coventry Patmore 
— "Mr. Patmore, and hia Angel in the House," as 
Mrs. Tennyaon called them — ; Mr. and Mrs. Clough, 
he tall and serious, she active and cheerful (she waa 
described by Mrs. Tennyson as " a woman who walka "') ; 
Mr. Edward Lear, the painter, and author of Nonsense 
Botany ; Mr., afterwards Sir Francis Palgrave (some- 
time Professor of Poetry at Oxford) ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Denison Maurice (he quiet, grave, and 
kindly, she an invalid) ; Mr. Parker, the publisher ; 
Mr. Venables ; Mr. Richard Doyle, who illustrated 
Punch ; Professor Jowett ; Mr. and Mrs. Tom Taylor, 
and many others. 

' Mrs. Tom Taylor sang some of Tennyson's songs 
set to music by herself. I remember especially her 
channing rendering of The Miller's Daiigkler, But no 
one ever sang Tennyson's songs like Mr. Lear, nor have 
I ever heard anything to equal his rendering of " that 
'twere possible"— for passion and pathos: — the setting 
was his own. I heard Tennyson say to him. " You are 
the only person who renders my songs after my own 
heart." 

' Two evenings among many stand out in memory ; 
and, as I write, the scenes come before me vividly. On 
these occasions, we went ap to Farringford at about 
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8 o'clock, and vere Bhown into the large drawing-room, 
where Mrs. Tennyaon was Bitting, or lying on the sofa, 
generally alone ; for they seldoni had lady -guests to stay. 
The great room — with its handsome oaken mantel-piece 
and rich dark furniture— was much in shadow, being 
lighted only by a pair of tall wax candles. There was 
always a roaring fire, for those evenings were generally 
in winter. Tea was spread, and we would have a talk 
with Mrs. Tennyson before the gentlemen came in from 
the dining-room. As soon as they appeared, Mrs. 
Tennyson made the tea bersell, putting in a large 
quantity and allowing it to stand only a minute. She 
used a big comfortable iron kettle, which was always on 
the fire ready. 

' On the first of the two evenings to which I havft'| 
referred, Tennyson read the whole of Maud aloud to 08. 
When he came to the passage, 

" Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud," 
They were crying ajid cttJling, 

he turned suddenly to me and said, " What birds were 
those? " Luckily I answered right ; whereupon he said 
that someone, when asked, had replied, " Nigbtingales ! " 

' The second evening imprinted on my memory is 
recorded in the Memoir of Tennyson, by a few words 
quoted from Mrs. Tennyson's diary. The principal 
guests were Mr. Edward Lear, Mr. Franklin Loshing- 
ton, and Sir John Simeon. 

' After Mr. Lear's ainging of " that 'twere possible " 
— when all were hushed and subdued, in the dimly lighted 
room, — Sir John Simeon walked to the window, drew 
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uido the heavy curtain and let in the moonlight, which 
WHS streaming through the trees and Bhrubberies upon 
the lawn cloae by, and ghining on the distant 8sa and 
rocks. 

'The effect was never to be forgotten — the solemn 
tnnoe-likfl feeling, the shadowy room, the subdued 
voiees, and the pale moon looking down upon ub. 

' Other evenings I remember, of a more ordinary kind, 
but all delightful ; one Christmas Eve we played blind 
m^n's buff, and Tennyson was once the " blind man." 

' After 1860, 1 was much less frequently at Farringford ; 
but about 1864 I met Longfellow there. A large garden 
party had l)een invited to meet him ; and I wall remember 
the grave calm American poet, with benevolent face and 
grey hair. Mrs. Tennyson led him round the lawn, 
introdacing him to her guests in turn, with an 
appropriate word to each. 

* My last visit to Farringford was at the New Tear ol 
1891. The great poet was lying on the sofa in the 
drawing>room, near a blazing fire, sipping his tea, which 
be sweetened with saccharine. He was particularly kind 
and genial. 

' Tennyson did not at any time take much part in 
pariah affairs, and he was not a very popular landlord, 
fancying that he was imposed upon by his tenants, which 
•vna probably the case. 

' In the great rejoicings on the occasion of the Prince 
of Wales's marriage, however, he took a leading part. 
Thwewas a huge bonfire on the top of Farringford Down, 
sod the whole parish trooped up in the darkness to assist 
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in the ceremony of lighting it. My mother told me ] 
aftervards that TenoTson, marching among them all, 
VBS quite delighted at her calling out " Forward, the 1 
Light Brigade," as they were starting. 

' For years Mrs. Tennyeon acted aa the poet's 
amanueneis, herself answering the numerous letterB that 
poured in upon him from every quarter. Many a 
" rhymer " would send his verses to the poet for critieism, 
and however useless they might be, she kindly took some 
notice of them. 

' When we first knew her, and for long afterwards, she 
always rose at 7.30 a.m., saying once, " 1 require a long 
day for my work." Indeed, she suffered latterly from . 
a sort of writer's paralysis of the arm, owing to over- | 
writing, and was obliged to lay aside her pen almost I 
entirely during the laBt years of her life. 

' The poet's firm belief in the immortality of the soul 

has been often referred to — particularly in the Memoir by 

his son, and bis writings bear frequent testimony to thia 

. belief, i may mention in this connection, that I onoe 

'^/ heard him say, " The idea of annihilation would be more ■ 

horrible to me than the idea of everlasting tormentB." ' 1 

Since reference has already been made to the 
numerous books of rhyme sent to the poet, the following 
may be added. On December 27, 1890, he wrote from 
Farringford, acknowledging receipt of a volume of 
Essays in Philosophy : * Thanks 1 thanks ! for 1 get n 
volume of verge almost every morning, and : 
ever a fait of good wholesome prose. . . .' 
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A friend writes to rae that Tennyson'B Bister Matilda 
had spent the day before with her, and had regaled her 
with stories of Alfred's absentmindedness, to her dire 
discom&tare. He loved the soothing indaence of a 
strong pipe, but he also greatly loved the society of 
Matilda, and the eeclasion of the Lincolnshire orchard. 
There would be wander with bis pipe and his sister, 
and then would come her daily trial through devotion, 
when Alfred forgot sometbing he wanted (usually a 
book) ; and, with grave injunctions to Matilda to keep 
bis pipe alight, would meander back to the house, the 
world forgetting but not by his sister forgot, for the 
task assigned to her was not easily discharged. She 
said to my friend, ' I have never been able to learn that 
accomplishment.' 



I may mention another thing which I owe to Sir 
Henry Irving. One evening he was speaking at the 
Garrick Club about the difBculty of acting plays which 
had not been primarily written for the stage. He said 
he thought that most poets who wrote at first without 
any intention of having their plays produced on the 
boards were afterwards disappointed if they found that 
their tragedies — however welcome to the reading public 
— were rejected, or pronounced impossible by the stage- 
manager. He instanced Tennyson, and told us that 
the Laureate had asked htm — with eagerness, if not with 
intensity — to explain why it was that neither Harold 
nor Becket had succeeded. It would be inappropriate 
to state oar actor's opinion as then given, and the 
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various reasons advanced by the guests around liim. 
I only mention the circumetance to show Tennyson's 
anxiety to write plays that would, when acted on the 
stage, be a delight and an education to his oouotrymen. 

In the case of Maurice a concluding paragraph 
described his influence over his contemporaries, A 
similar remark may be made as to the impressicm 
left by intercourse with Tennyson. Re saw so far into 
the heart of the new problems of his age which con* 
fronted him that their abiding characteristic — ' half- 
concealed, yet half -revealed '— came at length to fascinate 
him. He gave the unvarying impression that he had 
gone down into their depths, and then risen above them, 
while he continued to range around them far and wide, 
surveying them from opposite points of the compasa ; 
and depth, height, and width combined are a rare attain* 
ment in any man. Tennyson's knowledge of science 
and criticiem, of philosophy and history, of art and 
religion woe great; and perhaps because of ils very 
extent and completeness, his resulting oreod was very 
simple. As already said be held lo the elemental 
poslulatM of the Kanb'an triad, and these satisfied 
him. A very large part of his life was lived alone; 
1 and, although he had many friends, ever aioM the 
[daatb of Arthmr Henry BaUam ha wrestled with most 
l|»oblenu in solitude. 
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Of Robert Browning I begin by saying that he was one 
ol the moat delightful of homan beings, more so perhaps 
than any of his contemporaries. I never heard him utter 
a morofie word, or assume an unsympathetic attitude 
towards other men of genius. He instinctively sought 
oot the best side of everyone, and all his talk was of 
the true, the beautiful, and the good. Once only, when 
the poetic work of his wife — and especially Aurora 
Laigh — had been vehemently assailed by a contem- 
porary poet, he rose to the height of a noble and 
righteous indignation, and annihilated the detractor by 
k«en satire and withering sarcasm. 

1 first knew him through a letter he wrote after the 
following sonnet, by a student- friend who was too 
modest to send it direct, had been forwarded to his 
wife, then too feeble to respond herself. Althou^ 
inoluded in the volume Pro Patria et Regina, iBsuadJ 
in 1901, in aid of Queen Alexandra's Fund for SoldienJ 
and Sailors, it may be reproduced here. 

Among QaA'n Prophets of the neniitihil 
Bbe itwidfl «■ tiptoe, Btrajning ever higher, 
WiUi trerabliDg lipe and e.yes ttU prayerful, 
For greater largesBo of poetic Bre; 
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Her Bong is winged with holieat desire, 
Sped etrongly upward, voiced vith subtleit ext, 
And not lees lofCiJf the notes aspire 
Though aJl the world is borne npon her heart. 
Thus sing, poet, till the time is bom 
When men, Qod's poems perfected, shall sway 
All things with song, and catch divinest bars 
Of moBio from the l.vrio of the mom. 
From all the changing drama of the day, 
And the grand epos of the nightly starB. 

His reply was moet courteous, and he asked myself and 
the author of the sonnet to call on bun when we were 
next in London. I did bo. His wife had died io the 
interval. 

No one could ever forget a first interview with 
Browning. I remember daring my student years in the 
early fifties of last century, hearing from a senior — who 
bad left the University and become a European and 
Asiatic wanderer, as well as a brilliant press- correspondent 
— that he had been to Florence, and had spent many 
eveningB with the Brownings at ' Gasa Guidi.' I do not 
think 1 ever broke the tenth commandment of the Jewish 
Decalogue more flagrantly than by then envying the good 
of my neighbour. My friend, however, did not seem to 
think very highly of the honour, and his tone led me 
at once to think of the poem Memorabilia in whicl 
Browning photographs the ^&n who once met Shelli 
and thought nothing of it, but only laughed at his friend 
caring much about it ; comparing the incident to htB 
crossing a desolate moor and there picking up an eagle's 
feather, the only thing worth remembering, 

When I called at Warwick Crescent I found the poet 
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moat afihble and genial, gracious in mnimer and radiant 
in spirit ; bot what moat impressed me was the many- 
sided fulness of his life, his knowledge, and bis sympathy : 
the multitudinooBness of the ways in which he touched 
and sounded the depths of human experience ; the vast 
range of his interests, and the eager throbbing intensity of 
his nature. I had but a short interview with him on that 
occasion, as Sir Frederic Leighton soon came in to talk 
on some Royal Academy business ; but before he arrived 
Browning had spoken in a singularly unreserved way, 
and in very remarkable terms, about his wife. He said 
it had been bis lot to know many distinguished women 
in his time, variously gifted and rarely good : but he had 
never known any-one like her. Potting aside their 
relationship, she was endowed with such qualities of 
mind, imagination, and heart that she was, as she 
had described Madame Dudevant, 



A large -brained n 



1, and large- ho artod man. 



' As a poet,' he said, ' she excelled me in many ways.' 

A year after I went to be professor at St. Andrews, 
some of our students thought of electing Browning as 
their Lord Rector. He had been asked in the previous 
year (1876) by some of the Glasgow students to allow 
himself to be nominated Rector of the Western University, 
to which he had replied, ' I feel it very hard to refuse, 
however certain I am that my unfittingness for the 
honour obliges me to do so. You may not know that 
the same offer was made to me some years ago, six I 
believe. I am sure 1 feel as much gratitude to the 
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Btadenta, if not as their goodness and sympathj 
deserve, at least as their cordiality will require. . . . 
How strange ! I arrived at Glasgow one dark autnmn 
evening seven years since, passed a few hours ot the 
nest day tn seeing the town and its memorable places, 
and then left — without making acquaintance of a single 
inhabitant ; and now from Glasgow comes all this oare 
about me ! ' 

Enowing that I bad met the poet, and that he had 
declined the honour at Glasgow, some of oar ander> 
graduates called to ask whether I could help them to 
induce him to come to St. Andrews. I wrote the following 
letter to aid them ; but, as there were only a few days 
before the election would take place, I advised that a 
small deputation should proceed at once to London, and 
call on the poet to plead their own cause. 

' The DoiTBraitj. St. Andrewa ; Nov. IT, 1877. 

* . . . The etadents of this University have nominated 
you as their Lord Bector ; and intend, unanimously I am 
told, to elect you to that ol^ce on Thursday. 

' I believe that hitherto no Bector has been 
chosen by the undivided suffrage of any Scottish Uni- 
vereity. They have heard, however, that you are miable 
to accept the office ; and your committee, who were 
deeply disappointed to learn this afternoon of the way 
in which you have been informed of their intentions, 
are, I believe, writing to you on the subject. So keen ia 
their regret that they intend respectfully to wait upon 
you on Tuesday morning by deputation, and ask if you 
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cannot waive your difficulties in deference to their entha- 
siasm, and allow them to proceed with your election. 

' Their sufErage may, I think, be regarded as one sign 
of how the thoughtful youth of Scotland estimate the 
work you have done in the world of letters. 

' And permit me to say that while these rectorial 
electioDB in the other Universities have frequently 
tamed on local questions, or been inspired by political 
partLaanship, St. Andrews has honourably soaght to 
choose men distinguished for literary eminence, and to 
make election to its Bectorship a tribute at once of 
intellectual and moral esteem. 

' May I add that when the per/ervidum ingenium ol 
our northern race takes the form, not of youthful hero- 
worship, but of loyal admiration and respectful homage, 
it ia a very genuine affair. In the present instance it 
is DO mere outburst of youug and undisciplined enthu- 
BJaam, but the honest expression of a many-eided debt, 
the geooine recognition of those whose lives have been 
tooched to some new issues by what you have taught 
them. Tbey do not presume to speak of, or to estimate, 
your place in English Literature. They merely tell 
yoa, by this proffered honour— the highest in their power 
to beetow — how they have felt your influence over 
them. . . .' 

Tbe students failed to induce him to depart from 
bis teitolution not to speak in public ; but they were 
received with such urbanity and friendliness that tbey 
retamed in a state of intense dtilight. Before they 
ItH, Browning presented each member of the deputation 
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poets and literary critics, asking their opinion. Browning 
wrote as follows : 

19 Warwick Oiesoeni, W. : July 9, 1880. 

* Ton pay me a compliment in caring for my opinion, 
bat, such as it is, a very decided one it most be. On 
every accomit, your method of giving the original text, 
and Bubjoining in a note the variations, each with its 
proper date, is incontestably preferable to any other. It 
would be so, if the variations were even improvements — 
there would be pleasure as well as profit in seeing what 
was good grow visibly better. But, to confine ourselves 
to the single " proof " you have sent me, in every case 
the change is sadly for the worse : I am quite troubled 
by such spoiling of passage after passage as I should 
have chuckled at had I chanced upon them in some 
copy, pencil-marked with corrections by Jeffrey or 
Oifford; indeed, they are nearly as wretched as the 
touchings-up of the Siege of Corinth by the latter. 
If ever diabolic agency was caught at tricks with 
** apostolic " achievement (see page 9) — and *' apostolic," 
with no ** profanity ** at all, I esteem these poems to be 
— surely you may bid it " aroint " " about and all about " 
these desecrated stanzas ; each of which however, thanks 
to your piety, we may hail I trust with a hearty 

Thy long-lost praise thou shalt regain ; 
Nor be less dear to future men 
Than in old time 1 
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His next letter refers to the following incident. When 
staying at Malvern in the autumn of 1880, 1 found that 
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a water-colour artist living in Worceeter had taken two 
lovely drawings of the old Manor House of Hope End, 
near Ledbury, which was Mrs. Browning's (then Eliza- 
beth Barrett's) residence for many years, where she wrote 
The Lost Bower, and others of her lyrics and sonnets. 
I bad myself been hunting for 'the Lost Bower' for 
two days amongst the underwood of that delightful 
valley, so wonderfully described by her : 

Green the land is where my dtuly 
Steps in jocund ehildbood played. 
Dimpled close with hill and valley, 
Dappled very close with ehode, 
Sominei snow of apple- bloasoma runnmg cp from glade to glade. 

Hope End I found to be a fine old Moorish structure, 
now alas ! converted into stables by one who bought the 
property, and erected a modem mansion upon it. I 
purchased the water-coloui- drawings from the Worcester 
artist, but felt that I ought not to keep them. I sent 
them to Browning, and this was his reply : 

■ 19 Warwick Cieaeent, W. : December 2, 1880. 

• I shall not attempt to say how grateful I am for your 
kindness. 

' With your generous permission, I retain the two 
drawings, as tbey show the house with its summer 
aapect ; the photographs (which I beg your acceptance 
of, in separate packet) were taken just before the 
destruction of it, and in consequence of its having been 
determined upon. They are bare prosaic things, and the 
Borronndings are wintry enough ; bat it is all I thought 
to see of Hope End till yoor present came to help my 
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mind's eye. Believe me — I repeat — very gratefallj| 
yooTB.' 

In the year 1862 Lord Goleric^e was the president 
of the Wordsworth Society. We met in the hall of the 
Freemasons' Tavern, London. The Chief Jostice was 
detained in hia Law Court tar past the hour at which 
we had to commence proceediugs, and there were many 
important papers to be read. Our committee (including 
Browning) were in an ante-room waiting somewhat im- 
patiently. At last I received a courier message from 
our president : ' Detained for half an hour ; begin without 
me.' The large audience in the hall expressed nnm 
takably their annoyance at our delay. I went up 
Browning and said, * Yon must take the chair, and let 
begin.' He repUed, 'Impossible; I never took the chair 
at a meeting in my life, nor can I speak in public ; 
impossible.' 1 replied that it was equally impossible tor 
any other of the committee to take the chair in the 
presence of its most distinguished member. He resisted, 
but I said, ' .Jubt step into the chair and say, " I am locum 
tenens for Lord Coleridge," and I shall manage all the 
rest.' He replied, ' I'll do it,' and we walked in ; he took 
the chair, and said exactly these wordii, and I beUeve 
that — with the exception of a similar short utterance in 
Edinburgh— it was the only sentence he ever spoke in 
public. 1 may say that his delight at some of the papers 
read at that meeting was great. In half an hour 
Coleridge came in and relieved him from the position 
of chairman, to his great satisfaction. 
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The next letter relers to a reqoest that he would 
honoar oar Wordsworth Society in 1883 by either con- 
tributing a paper, or Baying Bomething about his great 
predecessor at our meeting that year. It givee a 
eharocteristio revelation of one who was considered bo 
much a man of society {which he certainly was), but was 
also most reluctant to be dragged into the light ol day. 

In the letter to which this is a reply I had mentioned 
having found in the autobiography of Haydon the 
following reference to the one of his five portraits of 
WordHworth, on which Mrs. Browning wrote the sonnet 
b^inning, ' Wordsworth upon Helvellyn.' 

• October 1842.— He sent ... to Mias E. B. Barrett 
. . . the portrait of Wordsworth on Helvellyn painted 
this year." The sonnet followed : and then, on June 18, 
1846, juat four days before his melancholy end, the 
following sentence occurs in his journal : ' I sent . . . 
Wordsworth ... to Miss Barrett to protect ; ' while 
in his will there is the entry, ' I leave MSS. and my 
memoirs in the possession of Miss Barrett.' 

I asked whether he knew to what portrait Haydon 
referred. Browning replied : 



' 19 Warwiok Cresoent. W.: Jniy 37. ISS'J. 

•Your very kind letter has been far too long un- 
answered, really from the repugnance I feel at being 
obliged to withhold any absolute promise to contribute 
a paper to the TraTtsactione : if I lind I can, yon shall 
know ; 1 engage so far. " Vain aspiration of an earnest 
Willi " 
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' I remember all thoee sad circumstances connected 
nith the last doingB of poor Haydon. He never saw my 
wife, but intercbanged letters with her occasionally. On 
visiting her the day before the painter's death, I found 
her room occnpied by a quantity of studies ; sketches 
and portraits, which, together with paints, palettes and 
brushes, be bad chosen to send in apprehension of an 
arrest, or at all events an "execution" in bis own house. 
The letter which apprised her of this step said, in excuse 
of it, " they may have a right to my goods ; they can 
have none to my mere work-tools and necessaries of 
existence," or words to that effect. The next morning 
I read the news in the Times, and myself hastened to 
break the news at Wimpole Street, but had been an- 
ticipated. Every article was at once sent back, do 
doubt. I do not remember noticing Wordsworth's 
portrait. It certainly never belonged to my wife at 
any time. She possessed an engraving of the Head — 
I suppose a gift from poor Haydon.' 



The following explains itself. I tried hard to { 
him to abandon his resolution not to read or speak ■ 
our meeting in 1883. He said he would come to thtM 
Abbey, since Matthew Arnold was to preside and Rm 
would possibly attend, bat be could take no public p 
in our proceedings. 

- 19 Wvwiok Cteaoeot. W. : March 21. 1888. 

' I SO hate saying " no " to a request from you — the 
kinder and more gracious the request, the harder ita - 
evasion or refusal,— that I have let the days go on onttll 
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being forced to reply to & aomewbat Bunilar demand just 
made on me, I asked myself whether it would not be a 
wiser economy of piiin to at once assure you that, for 
many reasons, I am quite unable to do even the poor 
little service to that great memory of Wordsworth which 
you honour me by supposing I might render. I do 
increasingly feel (cowardly as seems the avowal) the 
need of keeping the quiet comer in the world's van 
which I have got used to for so many years. " This 
comes too near the explaining of myself"; and you 
will therefore let me begin, and eod, by saying with all 
lincerity, that I am gratefully and humbly, yours 



This letter reached ma before our meeting took 
pUoe: 

' 19 Warwick Cresavnt, W. : May 1, 1883. 
• I am really thankful for the opportunity of at once 
acquainting you with the reason which — to iny great 
regret — will prevent me from being present to-morrow 
at the meeting in the Abbey. I had so counted upon 
attending that I refused an invitation to dinner on the 
day in question, lest the nece^ity of returning home 
should oblige me to curtail my stay— as was the case 
last year. But I am, quite unexpectedly, obliged to go 
to Oxford and attend at Balliol. 1 can only repeat my 

I assurance that my regret is extreme, and beg you to 
believe me yours most truly,' 
In 1884 our 3t. Andrews students made another at- 
tempt to induce Browning to become their Lord Hector, 
Uie year in which Lord Beay was subsequently chosen. 
L 
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I had written to tell him of this persiBtent ondergrsduate 
wish to Bee him in office here ; and, in the same letter, 
I asked him if he coald tell me anything ahout Mr. Ken- 
yon, the ' cousin ' and ' friend ' to whom Aurora Leigh 
is dedicated. This was because a London barrister, 
Mr. Hutchinga, had kindly sent me some sixteen letters 
of Wordsworth's to Mr. Eenyon, that I might make 
use of them in my Life of the poet, or in the Trana- 
actions of the Wordsworth Society. Mr. EatchingB 
had SQggested that I might ask Browning for a brief 
notice of Eeoyon, which might serve as a sort of thread 
on which the letters might be strung. He had received 
the letters in 1680 from Mr. George Booth, son of 
Mr. James Booth, C.B., at one time counsel to the 
Speaker in the House of Commons, and reaidoary 
legatee to Mr. Kenyon. 

Browning replied as follows. [1 may be forgiven 
for not omitting the F.S., from the way in which it 
indicates his view of the Hereafter.] M 

• 19 Worwiek CreBoent. W. : Jan. 10, 1884. I 

' All thanks for your letter with the good wishes, 
which I heartily reciprocate. The honour of standing 
for the Lord Rectorship was, by the same post, proposed 
to me as you expected, and very respectfully (in no 
conventional sense) declined as on former occasione. 
I am glad to see that Lord Beayia again a candidate;' 
no fitter one could be suggested. 

' This nhoulil bave been written ' ii ngftin proposed.' The Sootti 
Loi'J Bectora do not become candidateii, hot are selected b; the itndent^ 
Knd brongbt forward bj them. 
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' With respect to the infonuation yoa desire about 
Wlir, EenyOD ; all that I do " know of him better than 
^ anybody," perhaps, in his great goodness to myeelf ; 
singularly little respocting hitj early life came to my 
knowledge. He was the coubIq of Mr. Barrett ; second 
oouBin, therefore, of my wife, to whom he was ever 
deeply attached. I first met him at a dinner of Serjeant 
Talfoord's, after which he drew his chair by mine and 
inquired whether my father had been his old school- 
fellow and friend at Cheshant : adding that, in a [wem 
just printed, he had commemorated their playgroimd 
fightB, armed with sword and shield, as Achilles and 
Hector, some half-centnry before. On telling this to 
ray father at breakfast next morning, he at once, with 
ft peneil, sketched me the boy'u handsome face— still 
istingmshable in the elderly gentleman's I had made 
sqoaintance with. Mr. Eenyon at once renewed his 
1 with my father, and became my fast friend : hence 
m; introduction to Miss Barrett. He was one of the 
3Bt of homsD beings, with a general sympathy for 
FSXCellencfl of every kind. He enjoyed the friendship of 
[ "WordBWorth, of Soatbey, of Landor ; and, in later days, 
Waa intimate with most of my own contemporaries of 
Bminenoe. 1 believe that be was born in the West 
Indiea, whence his property was derived, as was thai 
of Mr. Barrett ; persistently styled a ■• merchant " by 
biographers who will not take the pains to do more 
than copy the blunders of their forerunners in the 
boBtnesa of article-mongery. He was twice married, 
bat left no family : I shoald suggest Mr. Scharf (of the 
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National Portrait Gallery) as a far more qualified in- 
formant on all Buoh matters ; my own concern having 
mainly been with his exceeding goodness to me, and 
mine: and all you can say in his praise will be 
thoroughly warranted, I am sure. 

* Ever yours, • * 

' P.S. I open the envelope to say— what I had nearly 
omitted — that Lord Coleridge proposed, and my humble 
self, at his desire, seconded you, last evening, for 
admission to the '' AthensBum." I had the less scruple 
in offering my services that you will most likely never 
see in the offer anything but a record of my respect and 
regard, since your election will come on, when I shall 
be— dare I hope ? '' elect "—in even a higher society ! 

— R. b; 

In the same year our Wordsworth Society met under 
the presidency of Lord Houghton at his sister's house, 
and some of the members renewed the request of 1882, 
that he should move the customary vote of thanks to 
the chairman. This was declined by Browning, and 
Mr. James Bryce, M.P., took his place. He afterwards 
wrote as follows : 

* 19 Warwick Cresoent, W. : May 9, 1884. 

^ I seem ungracious and ungrateful, but am neither, 
though, now that your festival is over, I wish I could 
have overcome my scruples and apprehensions. It is 
hard to say — when kind people press one to ''just speak 
for a minute'* — that the business, so easy to almost 
anybody, is too bewildering for oneself.' 
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In the following year he wrote, encloBing some letterB 
ol his wife's in reference to Wordsworth. He also, in 
the same letter, promised to select and send a Hat of the 
poems which struck him ' as those worthiest of the 
master.' This was in response to a request made to 
him. and to some other members o( the Wordsworth 
Society, to make selections with a view to publication. 

^^Chis was his letter : 

^H ' 19 Warwick Creac^nt, W: AusuBt 10. 1S85. 

^^ * Now that I have found Ihe letters — of which all my 

I knowledge was that they somewhere existed — they 

prove to be 80 unimportant and uncharacteristic of 

anything but the writer's good nature, that I can hardly 

think yon will care to make use of them. This is, however, 

, yoar aSair ; mine being simply to redeem my promise 

J^Btf submitting them to you, which ie done accordingly. 

^^■OD will have the goodness to return them in any case. 

^H ' I will, as you desire, attempt to pick out the 

^^nrenty poems which strike me (and so as to take away 

^Hiy breath !) aa those worthiest of the master. I 

^Teprecate all charges of presumption, but will very 

boffibly give my poor opinion for what it is worth. 

' I was exceedingly sorry to be absent from the meet- 
; of the Society, but had an old engagement which 
t could not escape.' 

It was followed by two other letters later on : 

' 19 Wurwiok Cwiceal. W. : November 30, 1S85. 

' 'You r letter of the first was, after some delay, duly 
1 to me at Venice, whence I have just returned. 
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At Venioe— where was a complete edition of Wordsworth 
to be foond, or even hoped for? and, withoat soeh a 
necessary assistance, I was unable to comply with your 
request and attempt the selection you engage me to 
furnish. Pray forgive what has been anything bat 
neglect on my part. I come home to plenty of matters 
claiming prompt attention ; and an off-hand profession 
of choice in such a matter would be too foolishly 
presumptuous : but, if you will indulge me yet a little 
longer, I will do my best — whatever may be its worth — 
and submit my preferences to your judgment. The 
edition I shall use is that belonging to my wife — 
pencil-marked throughout, in which circumstance there 
may lie some help to me. 

* The letters, I should mention, came safely. — B. B.' 

* 19 Warwick Cresoent, W : February 24, 1886. 

* I have kept you waiting this long while — and for 
how shabby a result ! You must listen indulgently while 
I attempt to explain why I am forced to disappoint you. 
One remembers few more commonplace admonitions to 
a poet than that he would wiselier have written but a 
quarter of the works which he has laboured at for a life- 
time; unless it be this other, often coupled with it: 
that such works ought to be addressed to the general 
apprehension, not exclusively suited to the requirements 
of a (probably quite imaginary) few. Each precept 
contradicts the other. Write, on set purpose, for the 
many, and you will soon enough be reminded of the old 
quot homines and write as conscientiously for the 
few — ^your idealised " double " (it comes to that) — and 
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I yoa may soon Bait him with the extremely little that Buits 

I yODTseU. 

' Now, in view of which of these objects should the 
maker of a selection of the works of any poet worth 
the pains begin his employment ? I have myself 
attempted the basiness, and know something of the 
achievements in this kind of my betters. They famish 
a list of the pieces which the selector has found most 
delight in : and I found also that others, playing the 
teleotor with apparently as good a right and reason, 
wer« disBatisSed with this unaccountable addition, 
that as inexplicable omiBston ; in short, that the sole 
selector was not himself : the only case in which no snch 
Btombling-block occurs being that obvious one— if it has 
ever occurred — when a public wholly unacquainted with 
an author is presumed to be accessible to a specimen 
of his altogether untried productions ; for, by chance- 
medley, a sample of the poetry of Brown and Jones 

jxnay pierce the ignorance of somebody, say of Bobinson. 
It is quite another mait«r of interest to know what 
Matthew Arnold thinks most worthy in Wordsworth : 
bat should anybody have curiosity to inquire which " 15 
or 20 " of hia poems have most thoroughly impressed 
nich an one as myself, all I can aSirm is that I treasure 
as precious every poem written during about the first 
twenty years ' of the poet's life : aft«r these, the iwlution 
grows weaker, the crystals gleam more rarely, and the 
aseidDouB stirring-up of the mixture is too apparent and 



tSo it iB written, bat be 
it at thirtj-five. 
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obtrusive. To the end, crystals are to be come at ; bat 
m; own experience reBemblee tbat ot the old man in the 
admirable Resolution and Independence : 

Once I could meet with them an every aide, 
Uut they have dwindled long by slow decay — 
Yet Btill I persevere, a.aA find ihem where I may ; 

that is : in the poet's vhole work, which I should 
leave to operate in the world as it may, each recipient ■ 
his own selector. 

' I only find room to say that I was delighted to } 
make acquaintance with your daughter, and that should 
she feel any desire to make that of my sister we shall 
welcome her gladly.' 

1 afterwards sent him a list of the poems chosen to be 
included in this volume of selections. He went over 
them with minute care, marking all those which he 
specially liked, and adding several which I had omitted. 
He then wrote as follows : 

■ 19 Warwick Oresoent, W. : Maroh !8, 1887. 

' I have seemed to neglect your comraiBsion shame- 
fully enough, but I confess to a sort of repugnance to 
classifying the poems as even good and less good, 
because in my heart I fear I should do it almost chrono- 
logically^so immeasurably superior seem to me the 
" first sprightly runnings." Tour selection would appear 
to be excellent, and the partial admittance ot the latter 
work prevents one from observing the too definitely 
distinguishing black line between supremely good and — 
wall, what is fairly tolerable — from Wordsworth, alwa; 
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onderBtand ! I have marked a few oE the early poemB 
not included in your list : I conld do no other when my 
coiiBcience tells me that I never can be tired of loving 
them — while, with the best will in the world, I could 
never do more than try hard to like them. Yon see, 
I go wholly upon my individual likinge and diatastes ; 
that other considerations ahould have their weight with 
other people is natural and inevitable. 

'Many thanks tor the volume just received— that 
with the correspondence. I hope that you will restore 
the swan-simile so ruthlessly cut away from Dion,' 

The following is the list of Wordsworth's ' early 
poems,' referred to in the preceding letter, marked by 
Browning, which he ' never could be tired of loving,' 
but ' could never do more than try hard to like ' : The 
Reverie of Poor Susan; Goodij Blake and Harry 
Gill; The Complaint o/ a Forsaken Indian Woman; 
The Danish Boy, a Fragvient ; Rob Roy's Grave ; 
The Farmer of Tilsbury Vale ; Power of Music ; 
Stargasers ; Dion; The Eclipse of the Sun, 1830 ; 
A Jewish Family. 



Two days later oame the following, indicating mis- 
prints in the volume of the Wordsworth Society Trans- 
actions for the year : 



' 19 Warwiok Crescent, W, : March 2.i, 18R7. 



' Do you observe two noteworthy misprints in the 
Transactions ? 
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* Page 189» panoltimate line : ** the younger critics 
require higher reasoning than I can give." Surely, 
** seasoning " ? And, worse still, page 182 : 

Bat why be so glad ou 
His feats or his fall ? 
His got his red ribbon 
And laughs at us alL 

* Bead '' glib on," meo perictUo ! — rhyme, reason, and 
grammar demanding the change. 

' You got, I hope, my letter with the previous number 
of the Transactions^ 

This led to some correspondence as to misprints. 
I told him of the trouble which many had over 
Sardelio^ because of its errors in punctuation; and 
asked him whether there was not a misprint in the song 
in Pippa Passes^ beginning. 

All service ranks the same with God ; 

* than ' being printed, when it should have been * that.* 
Pippa's song is familiar, but may be quoted : 

All service ranks the same with Gk>d : 

If now, as formerly he trod 

Paradise, his presence fills 

Onr earth, each only as God wiUs 

Can work — God's puppets, best and worst. 

Are we ; there is no last nor first. 

Say not ' a small event ' t Why ' small * ? 

Costs it more pain that this, ye call 

A ' great event ' should come to pass, 

Than that ? Untwine me from the mass 

Of deeds which make up life, one deed 

Power shall fidl short in, or exceed I 
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Well, the eighth line is printed ' than th 
' that this.' The following was hia reply : 



' 19 Warwick Crescent, W. : AprU 7. 1887. 

' The misprint of " than " for " that " struclc me long 
ago ; unluckily the present edition is stereotyped, hardly 
admitting of a change. On referring to the original 
edition, I observe the passage runs 

Costs it more paio — the thing je ooll &o. 

' I shall probably restore this, which seems better 
than the alteration. 

' My experience of printers' errors is considerable. 
PresDpposing due care on the corrector's part ; any 
sabseqaent misplacement of the types is readjusted by 
the printer as he best can, without the troublesome 
reference to the "Reader." Again ; writers of verse 
are particularly subject to an accident of less importance 
in prose— the dropping out of the stop at the end of the 
line ; which, omitted, makes the sense (or nonsense) 
run into the following one. Thia occurs again and again 
in my own books, through no fault of mine, and is 
never noticed ; so acute are the critics ! 

' I am glad you are coming here in May, and shall 
be happy to see you again.' 

Browning onc« said to me that all the uuintelligibtlity 
of Sordello was due to the printers. They would 
change bis punctuation, and not print his own commas, 
aemicolons, dashes, and brackets. 
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He wrote : 

* 29 De Vere QardeoB, W. : Bfaj 8, 1888. 

'Thank you heartily for your kindest of notes. 
I only wish I could have seen yoa, and assured you by 
word of mouth how much I value your friendship and 
reciprocate your good wishes. 

' We have been somewhat unfortunate in regard to 
Miss Knight, who has called here and found nobody ; 
will she think it worth while to try again and gratify 
us?' 

In June 1888 Browning wrote thus to a friend. The 
opinion expressed is a curious one, but it is reproduced 
merely because it was his : 

* 29 De Vere Gardens, W. 

. . . ' I am delighted to hear that there is a likelihood 
of your establishing yourself in London, and illustrating 
literature as happily as you have expounded philosophy. 
It is certainly the right order of things, philosophy first, 
and poetry — which is its highest outcome — afterwards ; 
and much harm has been done by reversing the natural 
process.' 

In the beginning of the same month I visited 
Florence for the first time, before attending the octo- 
centenary of the University of Bologna. I spent a 
fortnight in the fair Tuscan city, during which time 
Oeorge Eliot's Bomola, Buskin's Mornings in Florence, 
and Browning's Poems were to me, as they have been 
to so many, instructors and guides. Before leaving 
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I went out to the Protestant cemetery and laid a laurel 
wreatli on the grave o( Walter Savage Landor, another 
OQ the iaet resting-place of Arthur Hugh Clough, and 
B large Florentine lily on Mrs. Browning's tomb. On 
the same day I wrote to Browning, to tell him of my 
visit, and what I owed to him in Florence. Aa he 
kept my letters, and bis son has returned them to me, 
I may perhaps inclade this one, along with bis reply 



- Florence, June IQ, 188^. 

have been six days in Florence, but they have 
been as six years of new experience. It is my first visit 
to thia fairest of cities, and the hours have passed in 
le long apocalypse of beauty and of glory. As it is 
to you and Mrs. Browning, along with Buskin and 
George Eliot, that I owed most of my knowledge of 
Florence before I came to it, I follow the instinct which 
unpela me to write to you before I leave the city for 
Bologna. 

' I have risen each morning at four o'clock, and have 
been both to San Miniato and Fiesole at dawn. I have 
climbed Giotto's tower, and Brunelleschi's dome at 
Bonset. I have studied with wondering delight the 
frescoes in Santa Croce, the Carmine, and Santa Maria 
Novella, revisiting each three times ; and lingered long 
in the Offizi and the Pitti galleries. The Duomo has 
fascinated me with the splendour of its architectore and 
its music. The Donatellos round San Michele, the 
Luca della Bobbias everywhere, and the works of three 
great Tuscan masters scarcely known to me before — 
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Verroechio, BoBBellino, and Bovezzano— the Bargello, 
and the Ghiberti gates, have revealed much ; but the 
GiottoB, the Botticellin, the Andrea del SartoB, and the 
MasacciOB, these have magnetised me. I have had 
wonderful weather. The nightingales, and ^eBies In 
the Boboli gardens, have added an element new and 
delightful beyond words, while each day I have had 
a swim in the waters of the Arno. 

' I stood a long time before the house in Casa 
Guidi, but did not enter it. To-day, however^almost 
my last act before leaving the city — I went out to the 
English cemetery, and laid a large white lily on that 
tomb which will for generations be a place of reverent 
pilgrimage to many ; placing also a laurel 
on Clough's grave, and another on Walter 
Lander's. 

' Over and over again, during these days of perpetual 
delight and continuous revelation, I have turned to your 
and Mrs. Browning's words ; and have found that by 
means of them, for me in this jilace " the fountains of 
the great deep were broken up." In no other city is it 
so easy as in Florence to go back into the past; and 
during any of these days it would have seemed quite 
natural to have met Dante or Giotto on the Ponte 
Vecchio, or Savonarola and Michael Angelo at some 
street comer. But this too I am constrained to say, 
that in no burial-place in the world have the i 
emotions of reverence and thanksgiving been 
by me, except at Stratford-on-Avon and at Grasmei 
Forgive me rof Baying ao maoh. . . .' 



reverent 
. brBniJta^l 
SavagiH 
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To this Browning replied : 

' 29 De Vere Gnrdeoe. W. : Jone 19, 1888, 
' Many thanks for yonr exceedingly kind and highly 
interesting letter. It was good of yon to think bo much 
of my wife and myself amid the excitement attending 
a first visit to the city we loved so well. I should have 
much enjoyed talking over the preBent and past condition 
of Florence with you, but I leave thia afternoon for 
Oxford, where I pase the rest of the week, and can only 
regret that I may thereby lose the great pleaem-e of 
seeing you here. Would you have the goodness to 
mention to Lord Coleridge that I am obliged to be absent 
from the meeting of the Arnold Memorial Committee 
appointed for to-morrow — Commemoration Day.' 

When I next met him be said, in happy hyperbole, 
' Well 1 You did as much in Florence in a week aa mj 
wile and I tried to do in a year.' I replied, ' It was all 
too crowded, but thanks to you tor enabling me to do it. 
Tour poems, and the other books I mentioned gave me 
the key, and opened up the innomerable treaanrea of the 
place.' 

I have known no one so completely indifferent to fame 
as Browning was, while he knew very well the value of 
the work he did. He never wrote a line of poetry with 
a view to poethomous renown, or thought much of 
Emything be composed after it was written down, as 
Wordsworth and Tennyson did. The imperious call 
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of a commanding genius very soon compelled him to 
take up other themes; and that may in part explain 
how so many of his poems have their obscoritieB, and 
ragged edges, and what Americans call 'snags.' He 
could not, or would not, go back upon them, and take 
time to polish them, even although he could have done 
it so easily with the diamond dust of his own ganioB. 
He at once forgot them, and was away in other fields of 
thought, imagination, and fancy ; but I think it was his 
genuine appreciation of the work of others that made 
him so callous to contemporary verdicts on himself. 

He received many letters from admirers and friends 
asking the meaning of obscure passages in his poems ; 
he was too courteous to resent inquiry, but he seldom 
satisfied the querists. He would sometimes reply, 'Well ! 
I know the poem had a meaning to me when I wrote it, 
but what it was I cannot now say. I have passed from it 
long ago.' Childe Boland to the dark tower came, and 
Afhother Way of Love^ were two poems in reference to 
which he would not give explanations. 

I once ventured, after a talk about six of his poems — 
Christina^ Evelyn Hope^ The Last Bide Together, 
Proapice^ La Saiaiaz^ and Abt Vogler — to ask him 
if he could not give the world a poem bearing stiQ more 
explicitly on the survival of the individual. He said 
(what I well knew) that he could not write to order. No 
poet ever did so ; or, if he did, what he wrote would not 
deserve to live, but would be fore-doomed to extinction ; 
but that possibly the mood would return to him in which 
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that great problem would find new utterance. When, 
however, he asked me what it was that I wished, in 
addition to what he had already said in the sis poems we 
had been talking about, I found it difficult to tell him 
I only eaid that while he and Tennyaon had helped us 
in many ways as to the ultimata of theistic belief, neither 
in In Memoriam nor in any of his own poems had we 
on articulate poetic statement of the grounds on which 
the belief in Immortality rests. I indicated my own 
difficulty, and said that if we are warranted in believing 
in postbumoua existence, might we not also be warranted 
in surmising pre-eustence ; especially since, if we are to 
snmre this life, when we do so pre-esistence will have 
been a fact. He agreod ; and said he would like to take 
pre-flxistence as the subject of a poem ; becaase, if it 
eoald be proved, it would carry the evidence of immor- 
tality npbound with it. But, he added, in language very 
kimilar to that of Cardinal Newman, ' Ab to immortality 
I don't need arguments ; I know it by intuition, which is 
Btlperior to proof." He went on to say, ' You know my 
wife's lines in Aurora Leigh, on the evidence of in- 
tuition, and " the Hereafter " ; ' and, taking up a volume 
Iwr poems lying on his desk, he read [and 1 think he 
his wife's poems better than he read his own] : 

I tfaoDght BO. All this aagoiah in the Ihirk 
Of men's opinioDs . . preaa and counlerprcss, 
Now up, now d»wii, now tmderfuot, unA dow 
Emergent . . hU the boat of it, perhnpa, 
But throwB ;Da baek apon a noble tniitt 
And nie of your own instuict,— merely provei 
Pure ra^KHi stiongar than bue infereno>r 
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At strongest Try it,— fix against heaven's wall 
The scaling-ladders of school logic — ^motmt, 
Step hy step l--sight goes faster ; that still ray 
Which strikes out from you, how you cannot tell, 
And why you know not, (did you eliminate. 
That such as you indeed should analyse ? ) 
Goes straight and fast as light, and high as Gtod. 

The cygnet finds the water, hut the man 
Is horn in ignorance of his element 
And feels out blind at first, disorganised 
By sin i* the blood,— his spirit-insight dulled, 
And crossed by his sensations. Presently 
He feels it quicken in the dark sometimes, 
When, mark, be reverent, be obedient, 
For such dumb motions of imperfect life 
Are oracles of vital Deity 
Attesting the Hereafter. Let who says, 
* The soul's a clean white paper,* rather say 
A palimpsest, a prophet's holograph 
Defiled, erased and covered by a monk's, — 
The Apocalypse by a Longus 1 poring on 
Which obscene text we may discern perhaps 
Some fair, fine trace of what was written once. 
Some upstroke of an alpha and omega 
Expressing the old scripture. 

I once called at Warwick Crescent on Browning's 
birthday, but had forgotten the anniversary. The house 
was a garden of choicest flowers, a very 'paradise of 
dainty devices.' They were in the hall, up the staircase, 
in the library, in the drawing-room ; and * most,' he 
said, ' from unknown friends, nearly all from unknown 
friends. How strange it is ! ' On that occasion he 
asked me, ' Are you any relation of a Mr. Enight, who 
used to live at Wimbledon forty years ago ? ' I said, 
' No ; I have relatives in and near London, but none at 
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Wimbledon.' He vent on, however, tor nearly ten 
minuteB to talk of this old friend of his, who must have 
been a remarkable man, and then said, ' How strange ! 
I knew him four decades ago, and I have never once 
recalled all these things I have been telling jou till 
to-day, when they came back to me in a rush of memory 
when speaking to you.' 



I frequently walked with Browning from hia house 
at Warwick Crescent across Kensington Gardens to the 
residence of Mrs. Procter — the widow of his old friend 
Barry Cornwall— at the Albert Mansions. He used to 
call there whenever he could manage it. Mrs. Procter 
told me that he missed few Sunday afternoons. 8be 
waa herself a remarkable woman, a brilliant talker 
who never monopolised conversation. She rejoiced to 
recall the days when she knew CbarleR Lamb, Words- 
worth, Landor, and the rest ; but she was not ambitious 
of being herself much ' in evidence.' She waa the 
daughter of Wordsworth's friend and boy-pupil, Basil 
HontagQ, and mother of the well-known Cathohc hymn- 
writer, Adelaide Anne Procter. It was specially interest- 
ing to hear Browning and Mrs. Procter discuss the days 
and the fellowships of old, and to bear him read his own 
poems to his friend. Ris reading was not so musical as 
Tennyson's, but it was clearer and erisper, and had 
oooasionally a torrent rush. With more ilati, variety 
and fulness of melody, it waa suggestive of a richer and 
more many-aided life. Its cadences were once described 
to me as like the pianoforte-playing of Liszt. 
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Ab it may be known to few, it ia wortb mentioniog 
that the loUowing was written by Browning on the MS. 
of his Paracelsus, which is preserved in the South 
Kensington Museum : ' To John Forster, Esq. (my only 
nnderstander), with true thanks for his generous and 
seasonable public oontession of faith in me.— B. B.' 

Browning could be the most reserved of men, and was 
so to those from whom he felt that a moral barrier 
separated him ; but be was often the most unreserved 
of conversationalists. I sometimes thought that he loflt 
all sense of the listener, and his wonderful speech was 
merely thinking aloud. 

In conclusion, something may be said about faia 
funeral in Westminster Abbey. It was not like a funeral 
at all. It was rather like the enthronement of a mighty 
/, potentate — or king in the realm of song— amonget his 
^ peers in the Poets' Corner of the historic Abbey. As the 
r pall-bearers moved slowly from the entrance door of the 
Deanery, through the cloisters, into and along the nave 
and choir to the southern transept where he lies, in all 
the vast assemblage of representative men and women — 
statesmen of both Houses, lawyers, men of letters and 
of science, historians, heads of colleges, artiste, press- 
men, musicians, dramatists, literary workers of every 
kind, pohticians of every school, and clergy of all 
,'• denominations^</<ere was no sign of grief. It was 
fC instinctively felt that Browning's work was done, 
^ and had been right nobly done, that he had accom- 
plished his allotted task, that his life bad rounded 
itself to a perfect close. Why, therefore, should there 
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be any sorrow felt, or mourning possible ? It was the , 
triamphal proc«8BioD of a monarch to his throne ; andA^ 
B longer etay in this terrene sphere would have been m\ 
loss to posterity rather than a gain. I think I interpret 
the thoughts and feelings of the company gathei'ed in the 
Abbey on that occasion — one in some respects more inter- 
esting than were the funerals of Tennyson and of Glad- 
atone — when I say that its predominant note was one of 
gladneBB and victory, of great work grandly done, of 
aebievement nobly realised, of happy rest from labour, 
while bis work followed, as it still does, and, me judic^, 
will continae to do in stecula stBculorum. 
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In this retrospect I do not try to estimate Martinean's 
philosophical and religious position, or to trace the 
numerous and varied relations which he sustained to his 
contemporaries. His life has been recently written with 
great care and notable success, by those selected by his 
family and executors to discharge the honourable duty. 
A few supplementary * reminiscences ' and memordbilia 
may, however, be given. 

I had the privilege of his friendship for forty-three 
years, and the letters I received from him amounted 
to 109. Copies of 100 of these I sent to his biographers ; 
the other nine I issued a few years ago, along with some 
of my own to which they were replies, in a volume 
entitled Inter Amicos. They were essay-letters on 
the questions which lie on the threshold or border- 
land between the Trinitarian and Unitarian faith. 
Martineau was as generous of himself in correspondence 
as Ruskin was. While often reserved in speech, when 
he took his pen in hand this reserve was abandoned, 
and he poured out his thoughts and feelings freely. 

My introduction to him was due to the admiration 
I felt when a young man for his Endeavours after the 
Christian Life. I knew that he was coming for an 
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aatamn Bojoum to conntry-qoarters m the West of 
Scotland, not far from where I would be spending a few 
weeks of holiday. I met him on his arrival at Greenock 
along with his family, and went with them down 
the Clyde, in a six hours' sail to Ardrishaig. During 
that voyage he spoke continuouBly on the chief problems 
of philosophical and religious interest, and from the first 
I was etruck by the rare onion in him of great 
intellectual insight, and the power of a commanding 
character, with humility and the non-asHertion of him- 
self — a unique combination. After that interview 
my admiration broadened and deepened, and corre- 
spondence began. A year afterwards I visited him in 
London ; hut 1 pass over these days, when he was so 
genial a host, and took me as a fellow gneet to many of 
his friends' houses in town. I owed much to these intro- 
dactions. 

Later on it occurred to me that — as all the Churches 
were so much his debtors, I might try in a humble way 
to advance the fellowship after which he strove by 
addressing his congregation in London, and promoting 
unity while not concealing difference. I did so ; but 
proceedings were at once taken against me in the Church 
to which I then belonged. The controversy was a long 
one. Its records fill hundreds of pages of newspaper 
reports, but the prosecution failed. Then followed an 
article in the Contemporary Review on ' The Ethics of 
Creed Subscription,' in which I tried to show that no 
creed could be without a flaw ; and that in all of them 
the subscriber expresses a general assent to underlying 
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principlee rather than adherence to infallible dietat or 
finally eBtabliehed propoeitionB. This led to a seoond 
eccleeiastioal arraignment, with the same result. A 
third one followed on the controversy as to Prayer^ in 
which I tried to show in the colomns of the same 
Beview— in reply to Professor Tyndall and others — 
that prayer had a valid sphere of its own within the 
soul of man, but that it was invalid in the sphere of 
physical nature ; and that, if it presumed to request an 
alteration of those laws which were the outcome of 
Divine adjustment, it was irreverent This led to much 
controversy ; and the Chancellor of our University — the 
Duke of Argyll — replied to my paper in the next number 
of the Review, in an article entitled * Prayer : the two 
Spheres ; are they two ? ', and I to him in the one follow- 
ing, 'Prayer : the two Spheres ; they are two.' The result 
of the controversy was my voluntary abandonment of the 
tie which had bound me to the Church of my fathers. 
I mention these personalia without further detail, 
merely because they explain allusions in Dr. Martineau's 
letters, both in Inter Amicos and in the following 
pages. 

He then urged me to come up to London and 
succeed him at Little Portland Street, where I would 
be absolutely unfettered as a teacher. I explained to 
him that it was an impossibility, and he saw it, and 
acquiesced. Soon afterwards he resigned his ministerial 
position, confining himself to professorial duties, and 
afterwards to those of the principalship of Manchester 
New College. At this stage I may mention one fact, 
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which BhowB the width of his nature and the cathoUcity 
of hiB heart. He aaid to me, ' I go each Sunday 
moiTiing to the dear old chapel in Little Portland Street, 
where I worshipped and taught bo long, bat it is not 
enoogh tor me ; and I find that I must ^o down in the 
afternoons to WetitminBter, whore I hear the Anglican 
Service, and can sometimes hear the Dean.' I think it 
waa Stanley's personality, to a certain extent, that drew 
him to the Abbey. 

After this I saw Martineau chiefly at his sommer 
retreats in Yorkshire and in Scotland, most of all at the 
Polchar io the Bothiemurchus district of Inverness- 
shire. Space and time would fail to tell of many 
delightful days and evenings there, ascending moun- 
tains, roaming in the forest-ways, and listening to his 
varied talk. A single experience only I may mention. 
It was planned one year that during my visit we should 
oaoend Ben-muich-dha; and, as Mr. Seeley (the 
historian) and Mr. Oscar Browning were staying near at 
hand, that they should join our party. We drove so far 
through the pint? forest of Rothiemnrchus, and there- 
after had an ascending walk of ten miles to the summit 
of the mountain, and a similar descent of ten miles to 
the forest. Martineau was approaching eighty years of 
age ; but, as a young-old-man, was now in a mood of 
inspired soliloquy, now discussing Hegel and Darwin, 
again rapt in silent sympathy with Nature, feeling the 
'strength of the hilUi ' around, and the glory of the sky 
above him. He was the fieetest of foot amongst us, and 
vae first at the summit of the mighty ben. Others of 
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the party, though junior, took more frequent rests, and 
examined their aneroids, while he was treading the 
heather and facing the breeze. The views of Braeriach 
and Gaimtoul near at hand, of Ben-y-61oe to the south, 
of Ben Aulder and the Ben Nevis range to the west, were 
magnificent that day, and he could name the majority 
of peaks and tell their heights. He used to delight to 
take his friends shorter walks in that Bothiemurchus 
district, to the top of Ord Ban (the white hill) which I 
ascended with him when he was eighty-five years of age, 
round by Loch-an-eilan (the island loch), a favourite 
stroll, and one of the very few places in Scotland where 
the osprey is still to be seen. At the Polchar our con- 
versation often turned to his own early life and 
education. I now wish that I had written down what 
he told me. 

When he was my guest at St. Andrews I was greatly 
Btruek with Martineau's power of entering for the time 
being, with rare appreciativeness, into the position of 
otberB from whom he stood widely apart in theological 
tbought, while he held to his own position, and 
defended it with firmness, although with unobtrusive 
courtesy. He was much interested in meeting our two 
Principals, Tulloch and Shairp, and others whom he had 
known only as authors. 

We frequently talked of the titles of his books, 
especially of the one which he called A Study of 
Beligion, its Sources and Contents. In this connection 
one may recall the singular felicity of the titles of many 
of his sermons, in the Endeavours after the Christian 
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Life, Buoh, e.g., as ' The Strength of the Lonely,' ' The 
Besetting God,' ' Great Hopes for Great Boola,' * The 
Sphere of Silence,' &c. Some think that his best work 
was done in these wonderful addresseB, eermons esoterio 
and exoteric, delivered week by week for many a year, 
in the chapel which he made famous ; and, in now 
reading these Endeavoum, and his subsequent Hours 
of Thought one can understand the magnetism which 
drew BO many from far suburban places to hear him, to 
be taught by him, and sent on their way to fruitful 
work. Perhaps the most distinctive note of his preach- 
ing was this. There was nothing set before his hearers 
which they must receive ; only a few ' guide-posts ' in 
Religion and Ethics were set up, and an indication 
given of the way in which the noblest spirits walk. He 
WAB great as a preacher because he was neither a 
doctrinaire expositor, nor a critical essayist. The 
listeners felt that the speaker lived in a region of 
intellectual and religious calm, far above the mists and 
miecellaneouBneBH of oar modern life, the vicissitudes 
and timbitions of the hottr ; and that, with his life rooted 
in the unseen, he wns devoted continuously and un> 
falteringly to the noblest ends. Tlie only thing that 
some felt per contra was the baffling effect produced at 
times by his exquisite metaphors, which turned the 
hearer aside for a time from the clear-cut path of hia ' 
severer thought. His sermons were not so much ad-l 
dresses delivered to a group of liBteners as orat'^ 
communings with the unseen. He seldom seemed to 
realise that be had an audience before him ; and while 
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' he bronght out of his treasury things new and old,' ha 
certainly spoke ' as one having tinthority, wad not &b the 
scribee." If he ' wore his weight of learning lightly liba 
a flower ' (which he did), and lived ont bia deepest 
thoaghts rather than write them down, it was the last 
thing anyone could think of him that he was a ' eeribe.' 
His discoarsBB were crowded with thoughts which tran- 
acended the commonplaces both of theology and religioD, 
while he was in closest touch with their essentials. He 
dealt with the problems of all time ; but, in setting them 
forth, he was never carried away by the torrent of his 
own utterance. There was no tumult in his eloquence. 

The following extract ' from one of the diBcourses in 
his Endeavours, entitled ' The Besetting Qod,' is a 
sample of the whole of them : 

' Ah if in acknowledgment of the mystery of Qod, 
as if with an instinctive feeling that his being is the 
meeting-place of light and shade, and that in approach- 
ing Him we must stand on the ooolines between the 
Been and the unseen, all iintioiia and all faiths have 
chosen the twilight hour, morning and evening, for 
their devotion ; and ho tt has happened that all rormd 
the eartb, on the bordering circle between the darkness 
and the day, a kouo of worshippers has been ever spread, 
looking for the Almighty Tenant of space, one bait 
toward the East brilliant with thu dawn, the other into 
the hemisphere ut night descending in the West. The 
veil of shadow as it abitte has glanced upon adoring 
Boola, mid at its touch oast down a fresh multitade to 
• Bmltaaaim afm tht Okrittim Lift, *ol. f. p. 94. 
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kneel, &nd as they have gazed into opposite regions for 
their God they have virtually owned hia presence 
" besetting them behind and before." ' 

What he iiooted from John Smith, the Cambridge 
Flatonist, bo far back as 1836, remained with him a 
guiding principle to the end. It was thie : ' To seek 
oar Divinity merely in Books and WritingR is to seek 
the living amongst the dead. No : intra ta qmere 
Deum. Seek for God within thy own bouI.' More than 
once he quoted to me Kepler's great saying, ' My highest 
wiah is to lind within the God whom 1 find everywhere 
without ' ; although I told him I preferred the Neo- 
Platonic way of patting it, ' 1 have been all along trying 
to bring the God who is within me into harmony with 
the God who is without.' He had the mind oE the seer, 
the enibuHiasm of the mystic, and the heart of the child ; 
and it was their wonderful combination that endeared 
him to BO many. It came out in unexpected places, and 
on-anticipated ways. I remember calling at Gordon 
Square on a disengaged forenoon, when Mr. Emelie woe 
painting his portrait. I was asked to sit and talk in 
the study while this was going on, as the artist seemed 
to think that conversation made his face more animated, 
and helped rather than hindered expression : and so I 
sat on for two hours, and can never forget the outtlowingB 
of philosophic talk on ancient sages and contemporary 
men, the subtle play of imagination and geniality of 
heart, then and there disclosed with unconscions ease 
and grace. 

Perhaps the maBter-possion of Martinean's life was to 
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vindicate a pure Bpiritnal theiBm against the materialistic 
and agnostic tendencies of our time ; but it is a some- 
what remarkable thing that bo was an old man before 
his most distinctive works on Philoaophj' saw the light 
of day. He led a quiet life of strenuous endeavour for 
moDj years, and was known mainly as the author of the 
Endea/Bours, of a Hyvin-book, and o( several Essays 
and Addresses. As already mentioned, the superlative 
beauty and truth of the first of these fascinated several 
orthodox churchmen, who were more beholden to him 
than to many within their own communion ; the great 
Anglican preacher — Robertson of Brighton — having 
oeeimilated his thoughts intuitively, and reproduced, 
many of them, perhaps in clearer fashion. But 
he ceased to preach, and even retired from his Gh&ir, 
had done little or nothing to show to his contemporaries 
the range of his philosophical knowledge, or the pene- 
tration of his speculative insight. He then expanded, 
and put into book-form, his class-Iecturea on Ethics 
and the Philosophy of Religion ; his Types of Ethical 
Theory being followed by two other books, A Study of 
Religion, and The Seat of Authority. In this late 
productiveness as a philosophical author he resembled 
Immannel Kant, whose three gi-eat Kritiken were not 
published till he was relatively an old man. They 
been thought out and developed in younger days, bi 
were not sent to press till their author's face was 
turned ' towards the sunset.' 

Something should be also said as to MartineMt'« 
power as a public speaker. His occasional contribatic 
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to debate, at the annttal congresBes of the religious 
Community to nhich he belonged, were remarkable, and 
the deference with which his addresses were received 
by those in confereoce assembled wae very striking. I 
heard several of them, and it was significant that while 
epeaker after speaker had addressed the meeting and 
produced little effect, lietlessness and ahsenteeiHrn per- 
haps prevailing, when Martineau rose the members came 
back — like the senators in the House of Commons filling 
the chamber when a great statesman speaks — and there 
was the hushed silence of miivereal honour and respect, 
while the decision ultimately come to usually justified 
the view he took. 

Ab to the value of his philosophical work, the ques- 
tion to be answered is not ' Did he solve the problems he 
discussed ? ' but ' How far did he stimulate his contem- 
poraries, by sowing the seeds of fruitful thought and 
lofty endeavour ? ' Very few came into close personal 
contact with him without finding that ' virtue went forth 
(rom him ' ; only the penetration of his vision, and the 
logical force of bis reasoning, were sometimes obscured 
by the very magic of his style, its consummate finish and 
suggestiveness. I would mention another thing, which 
was disclosed in his countenance and whole physiognomy, 
a rare combination which impressed everyone who 
came within the circle of his induence. It was the air 
of personal sadness stamped in the lines and furrows of 
his face. He showed an abounding and most contagious 

I joy. when his countenance was relaxed by humour ; but 
even when this feature dominated, it did not eclipse 
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what I can only call a oertaio awe-strickemiesB before the 
myeterieB of the universe, while he clung to a philo- 
Bophic faith in the divine order of the world, and its 
universal omnipresent Soul. 

AsBociated with this, and very notable, was his firm 
belief in a future life, to succeed the present one of dieaetsr 
and failure. His unfaltering hope was the contiouatioD 
and expansion of what ia now and here so incomplete, the 
coming reahsation of our blasted mundane ideals. He 
felt, and often said to me, that any dimness of sight ae to 
the future was due not to our difficulty in construing it, or 
to the want of evidence for it, but to the veils which so 
constantly overhang us, and hide the reality from our 
eyes. Starting from the moral and spiritual notion of 
man as now evolved, be thought that our latent capacitiee 
of attainment warranted belief in a future where attain- 
ment would be real. 

He also used often to say that the belief in Immortality 
was only one part of a larger whole, viz. the spiritual 
interpretation of the universe; and that it could nol 
only not be proved, but could not be made intelligibly 
to those who had no esoteric vision of the unseen. 

I think heredity explains much in Martineau's life, 
and work, and tendencies. He was descended on one 
side from the old French Huguunot stock, and as he 
combined the best traditions of that race with on English 
Puritan inheritance, their union was significant. This 
perhaps led to a farther practical eclecticism, an unhesi- 
tating acceptance of the best results of German and 
Dutch criticism with a reverent clinging to those things 
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* which cannot be ebaken, but remain.' He wae so coa- 
Btmctive in hiB thought and te&ching, and so anxious to 
get through the eand and have big foot upon the rock, 
that a readei' of his books often forgets to what school 
of thought the writer belonged. 

1 may not retraveree ground which his biographera 
have occupied so well. Anything here is by way ol 
supplement, as in the case of what is said of Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Browning, and Buskin ; and some things, on 
which I could fain enlarge but can only mention, are 
not much dealt with in the Life and Letters, e.g. his 
growing sympathy in later years with the Anglican 
National EstabliBhrnent as a religious safeguard for the 
nation, and with the denominational school system ; 
his appreciation of the good work done by those who 
laboured in spheres into which be could never enter. 
This ripened in him, after the practical failure of a 
aobeme in which he took a deep interest, viz. the 
Federation of the Churches. The multitudinous divisions 
of Christendom harassed him, and he thought there 
might be some practicable method of common action ; 
a modus vivendi et agendi, if not a plan of federation. 
He described himself as ' all his life a most unwilling 
nonconformist,' and wished the old historic Church of 
England so widened as to include many shut out by 
its formularies, if only they would come in. Beceived 
within the national Establishment and co-ordinated 
there, he thought there might be a new amalgamation of 
all the scattered fragments of chorch-life in the country. 
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He maintained, and reiterated over and over again, that 
in the depths of the religions life there are poBsibilities 
of fellowship which our ecclesiastical organisations 
disown, and which lie beneath the creeds. One of the 
most remarkable of his later essays was one which he 
described as a contribution to * a way out of Trinitarian 
controversy/ In that essay he admitted a metaphysical 
doctrine of the Trinity, while ethically he was— during 
his whole career— closely kindred to its disciples. He 
taught that * in what constitutes the pith and kernel of 
both faiths ' (i.e. the Trinitarian and the Unitarian) * the 
two are agreed.' Evidence of this will be found in his 
letters published in Inter AmiooSy and not only in many 
of his discourses, but in the hynmals which he edited, 
and the prayer-books which he wrote and published. 

It is a pleasant retrospect to recall many relatively 
minor traits in his character, his scrupulous accuracy 
in all details, and the very finished way in which he 
wrote the shortest and smallest of notes, answering an 
invitation to dinner or to a walk with the same fastidious 
carefulness in handwriting as that in which he composed 
his most elaborate books for the press. His library was 
always in perfect order ; and even the way in which at 
the Polchar he cut up the pages of the TimeSp and 
refolded them before he began to read, was a lesson in 
orderliness. 

In what follows I shall give a series of extracts from 
a few of his many letters to me. I omit what were 
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perhaps the most interesting of them al! — viz, those he 
wrote on receipt of the address presented to him on his 
eighty-first birthday— because it was published with the 
signatures appended to it in Inter Amicos, and also found 
a place in the Li/e and Letters, edited by Messrs. 
Dnunmond and Upton. 

' DolgaiBs House, near Dunkeld : Jul; II, IB71. 

' I am greatly obliged by the opportunity of read- 
ing yoar very interesting and searching article in the 
British Quarterly. With its constructive part I find 
myself in entire accordance ; unless it be that I should 
hesitate, aa a matter of form, to treat the apprehension 
of God as an immediate intuition. Bather does it seem 
to me the necessary interpretation of two or three con- 
fiaent intuitions, — of Causality, of Obligation, and of 
Beauty — of which it finds the unity and repose. This ia 
rather a difference of statement, than of thought ; and 
1 do not know that there is anything to choose between 
the two modes of putting the case. But I fancy that the 
recognition of a plurality of sources enables one to give 
a better account of the broken lights of faith which gleam 
upon as in imperfect religions, short of the vision of the 
Living God. In the critical part of your paper yuu 
are a little more thorough-going than I am inclined 
to be, in your repudiation of the old Natural Theology ; 
bnt most of the qualifications which I should insert in 
the critique come in afterwards in the constructive 
eipoeitton.' 
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■Bryn Tr AJon, Bocl Ddu, DolBcUy: AugUBt 21. 1872. 

' Your Celtic aoholarBhip will eoable yoa to interpret, 
pronounce, and remember the queer addresB which 1 
have given above, and at which I ehall be found for 
more than a month to come. It repreeentB a charming 
cottage uBually occupied by my friends Uise Lloyd and 
Mias Cobbe, but vacated by them on our behalf for s 
few weeks this summer. The houee stands just half- 
way between Barmouth and Dolgelly, right in front of 
Gader Idris, from which it is Beparated l>y the fine 
estuary that here inserts itself among the mountoiuB 
just like the western seas of Scotland. 

' 1 return with thanks the Glasgow correspondence. 
It grieves rather than surprises me. The exposara by 
"Quisqnis" appears to me amply merited; and the 
subsequent letter by . . . justifies the severest of the 
previous criticisms, by advancing a new plea quite at 
variance with his previous statement. A more humili- 
ating self-exposure I do not remember. But it is well 
for the world that a man who has not conscience to be 
true should fail also to have the sense to be eonsistent.' 



■ Bryu Yt Aton, Bont Odu, Dolgelly : September 39. 1973. 

' The breaking up of my few weeks' encampment 
here must not take place without my reporting the 
movement ; though the moment for plucking up the 
tent-pegs, and strewing the ground with baggage for the 
start, is not favourable for more than a hasty message. 
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'On Monday, the 80th inst, we rttsh home and into 
harness at once ; the College opening at 9 a.m. on Toeeday, 
October 1. I am thankful to Bay we are all fairly ready 
For our aeaaon of work, and the unremitting circulation 
of interests and duties which makes one comparatively 
indifferent to the '* akyey influences " ; and certainly the 
clonds and storms of the last three weeks have done 
their beat to discipline us into resignation at parting 
with a country of soaked soil, and dripping trees, and 
shrondetl mountains. Nevertheless, we have fomid 
happy intervals for invading the tops, and exploring the 
moet picturesque valleys. 

' In the presence of a saintly Calvinist, my shrinking 
from his theology (ills me with misgivings of my own 
heart. But a . . . sets me firm on my feet again ; and 
if I have ever said a strong thini; against his system, 
I only wish it had been stronger. . . . Your statement 
ssemed to me to be admirable in its terseness and its 
Mtection of essential points, as well as in its spirit ; and 
indeed to have no fault but its extreme and severe 
brevity." 

■ 10 Gordon Street, London, W.C. : October 17, 1873. 

' Per the l«tter economy of such activities as may 
atill be entrusted to me, it is necessary for me to 
reduce my work ; and, as the chief risk Ues in strong 
ezeitement, I have resigned my pulpit, and limited my- 
self for the hiture to my College work. It is no light 
thing thus suddenly to take leave of what has been to 
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me the chief faiictioQ of life : bat my main anxiety is 
the congregation which I am constrained to desert. 
Composed of elements withoat any strong principle of 
coh^ion, and ranging through the theological scale from 
the borders of Positivism to conservative Chriigtian 
Supematuralism, it is exposed to peculiar risks of dis- 
persion ; and I feel no satisfaction in the prospect of 
a considerable detachment moving off to the inflaence 
of ■ * *a negations and ' * 's cosmopolitan Pan- 
theism. As I mnse upon the matter, I come round 
again and again to the one only thing whioh, as I 
believe, would hold and save these people, and prevent 
the virtual sacrifice of their spiritual life : viz. your 
removal to London to take charge of them. It is a 
daring, and I fear an impracticable, thought. I see all 
the difficulty of snch a move after so recent a declara- 
tion of Trinitarian opinion — though not as identified 
with Chriatianity, but only as an afterthought of philo- 
sophical speculation. 1 hear beforehand the outcry of 
your opponents, that their suspicions are justified. I 
anticipate scruples on the part of my own people. 

' Nevertheless, beneath all this, the natural affinities 
and realities are on the aide of such a solution. And if 
my people bad the magnanimity to rely on these and 
offer you a free pulpJL, irusling that adeijuale theological 
sympathy would work itself out ; iiud if you, on the 
strength of this unpledged attitude, felt encouragement 
to brave reproach, and take a iWBition involving no 
retractation and only the engagement to go whither the 
trnth of Ood might lead ; it is my sincere persoasion 
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ork would open before yon here more congeuial 
ligher character than any which the Free Kirk 
can have in reBerve for you. You are appointed, I mnst 
think, to draw upwards those who would otherwise have 
lets faith than yon: and your faculties will never move 
with their power unhindered till you have to deal with 
such an aadience. The minor work, of cutting down 
the existing creeds to the limits of credibility, and re- 
conciling people to a tenable level of religion, may be 
left to minds of a different cast— and indeed will go on 
of itaelf in these days. I cannot help confessing to you 
these private speculatioQB of my own : for I know they 
ought to be realised ; though I can hardly hope that 
they will. The impossibilities seem to lie thick upon 
the surface: the rightness of the thing is deep below. 



* I am sorry to find • • harping upon the old string 
of " eouaiatency." Consiatency is the most trumpery 
of virtues ; a tight dress in which you cannot move 
till you make it elastic, or get contact with fresh air till 
you tear it to rags. But it is the sort of thing which our 
UoitarianB inflate, and hang up for worship as an idol.' 



■ 10 Gordon Street, London, W.C. : Miircli 9. 1373. 
' After months of silence on my part, when you have 
been daily in my thoughts, your welcome letter has at 
last brought me to the writing point. To a slow cor- 
respondent small things serve as an excuse for procras- 
tination : much more, such great affairs as have recently 
found place in your life — and partly in my own — and 
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have made it impoeaible to overtake the crowd of 
arrearB. Of jonr frightful accident, in Glasgow I beard 
only when the alarm which it awakened was over : and 
I restrained my anxiety to learn the particulars, lest 
I shoald make you write when you ought to be quiet. 
Your paper in the Contemporary I should have liked to 
discusB with you : but when I found that you were to 
be hustled for it by a clerical mob, and pulled about by 
the hand of a Duke, I was sure you would have enoagb 
to do, without being troubled with my balance-sheet of 
scruples and of assents. The question of immediate 
moment is not the speculative one, whether the posi- 
tions you maintain are philosophically unimpeachable ; 
but whether the paper is a genuine, trutb-loving, and 
reverential contribution to the solution of a momentona 
problem : and it is unworthy of the Duke of Argyll to 
pat forth a polemic article against it, without one word 
of protest disclaiming all sympathy with the proceed- 
ings of the Presbytery. Should I have the opporttmity 
of any conversation with him at the " Metaphysical " on 
Tuesday, I shall not shrink from intimating my regret on 
this head, at the risk of incurring a rebuff. And I can- 
not but hope that, at the meeting of Presbytery, yon will 
think it right to be a little less reticent and forbearing 
than hitherto. It seems to me quite possible, without 
transgressing the limits of personal calmness and large 
charity which you have so admirably kept, to denounce 
as monstrous the reference of the deepest questions of 
human thought to the authority of petty tribnnala 
destitute of special competency to decide them. The 
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pretension implied in such a practice, wlietber sanc- 
tioned by Charcli law or not, ia ho intolerable that no 
man ot high conscience and active intellect can submit 
to it : to do BO would be to renounce the esBential con- 
ditions of any noble or even faithful spiritual life. 

' II this be so, why not dispute, in limine, the 
jnrisdictioD of the Presbytery, and refuse to go into 
defence of the theory of the paper— as if an error there 
would render yon properly liable to judgment ? There 
cannot be a right to diucuas without a right to go 
wrong : and to visit error with penal consequences is to 
proclaim the reign of obscurantism again. ... I shall 
be surprised if this week you do not discover that the 
Free Eirk has no hole, round or square, which you can 
occupy without splitting the whole framework, or else 
safiFering torture yourself. 

' I have been storing up a few Uymvr-book questions, 
to be referred to yon : and if you can help by answering 
them, I shall be greatly obliged. (1) Whence did yon 
obtain the seventy-ninth of your hymns, and where ia 
the MS. of the fifteenth century to be fomid ? (2) What 
sort ot i)erson is Dr. Bouar of Kelso ? If I write for 
penniaeion to use some of his hymns in my new volume, 
is be likely to raise difficulties ? and could I approach 
hijD circuitously better than by direct application ? 
(8) Can you advise me in like manner, with regard to 
following hymn-writers in Scotland ? — Mrs. Jane 
Cross Simpson, Edinburgh ; Rev. Dr. Alexander 8. 
Patterson, Glasgow ; Miss Jane Borthwick {known as 
B. L. L.) ; Bev. Dr. William Lindsay Alexander, 
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Edinburgh (Independent) ; of none of these have I the 
addreBses. Hitherto, everyone has been most obliging : 
and I have had no refusal, even when from Anglican 
clergymen I have asked permiBBion to change the 
address of a hymn from Christ to the Father. Bat 
somehow I am more afraid of the Scottish spirit, and 
should like to present my petition in the best way. I 
have been applying myself diligently to ray compilation, 
and the text is now all but ready.' 



' 10 Gordon SlrBet, London. W.C.: Jtmnary 31, 1874. 

' I do not in general admire the theological " free 
lances," who, like George Dawson and Cranbrook, will 
join no army of assanlt on tbe powers of darkness, bat 
roam the field in a desultory skirmish of self-will. The 
isolation is hartful to most natures, and tends to produce 
a moral narrowness and eccentricity in the followers if not 
in the leader. I know you think me hard on these broad 
churchmen. Intellectually. I am at one with them ; 
personally, they win me; but morally, they perplex me. 
The riddle was not solved for me by two or three delight* 
ful days which, with my daughters Gertrude and Edith, 
I spent with the Master of Balliol a few weeks ago ; ex- 
cept indeed that I lind tbe key to his interpretation of all 
reh'gious doctrine in a certain Hegelian way of resolving 
all " abstractions," so as to take them out of their mutual 
ooDtradiottona. The misfortune is that tbe truth which 
u thus saved out of old formulas is not the old truth, 
bat something compatible with what the old truth denied ; 
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and the old forranla is a mere husk tamed inside oat, 
the continued and solemn preservation of which appears 
to me a mockery. However, be the secret logic of 
Jowett'8 mind what it may, he is one of the wisest and 
most attractive of men, and his influence on the young 
men of Balliol is in all respects noble and elevating. 
He IB introducing the practice of personally preaching 
in chapel once a month ; rather to the annoyance, I be- 
lieve, of other Heads of Houses who do not trouble 
themselves with any such superfluous duty. It seems 
amazing that so natural a means of high influence 
should have fallen into utter neglect. This visit to 
Oxford made me more aware than ever before of my 
privations aa a Nonconformist.' 

' 10 Gordon StTeel, London, W.C: Feb mar; 2. 1S74. 

' Mr. Goldwin Smith, who spent a few hours with 
me the other day, is much struck, on returning to 
this country, with the enormous spread of absolute and 
ag^easive atheism among the educated English, as 
well as the general disintegration of reiigiouB belie! 
throughout a still wider stratum of society less dogma- 
tically disposed ; and he insists strongly on the impor- 
tance of presenting the "grounds of Natural Religion" 
in a persuasive and reasonable way to the minds of 
thoughtful and serious people. The place into which 
the Bible was forced — and whence it has fallen — being 
vacated, historical religion cannot be appealed to again, 
till under it is planted the support of a true spiritual 
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philosophy and a tenable interpretation of Nature. 
I wish he would carry out the idea himself. No one 
could give it better form/ 



'Balnespiok HoQBe, Kinoraig, by Eingossie: July 21, 1876. 

# # # # • 

'The question whether Infinity and Personality 
exclude each other requires that, for comparison, the 
contents of the two conceptions be laid bare. Till that is 
done, the alleged difficulty of uniting them cannot even be 
stated with effect, much less removed. Tet both these 
tasks are entered on,* though the idea of Personality is 
first submitted to analysis. Of the idea of the Infinite, 
it is true, you give two theories on p. 6. But these are 
theories of its psychological origin, by addition of 
quantities, and by subtraction of limits ; and I do not 
perceive the relevance of these when we want to know, 
not how we come by the idea, but what it is when we 
have it. As neither theory approves itself to me as 
satisfactory, a superfluous reference to them has the 
effect of embarrassing your thesis with a questionable 
doctrine, which, even if true, contributes no strength to 
your position. 

* The result of trying to put in the strongest form the 
difficulty which you attack, before terms for comparison 
have been cleared, seems to show itself in the next 
paragraph : where a concession appears to me to be 

* This refers to an article contributed to The Contemporary Review 
in October 1875, and republished in Studies in Philosophy and Litera- 
twre, 1879. 
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made from which the argmnent can never recover ; viz. 
that FerBonality is "a phase" io the Divine nature 
which ia deemed " highest " only in virtue of our " poverty 
of insight," and which is or may be "transcended" by 
the "impersonal." I own that to me Theism baa 
no meaning, if it be not that in God the personal is 
tranxcendent, and that what seevig impersonal (the 
realm ot Nature) in not only subordinate, but illuBory in 
its apparent distinctness from the personal. If you 
consider this "highest" ranking of the personal as a 
"figure" of speech, and "poverty of insight," what 
better title can yon find for inverting the order and 
affirming the personal is " transcended," i.e. is not "the 
highest"? Oiker than personality there may be in the 
universe: and it is not perhaps possible, in the last 
resort, to dispense with the conception of some second 
datum. But the subjugation of this to Living Mind is 
Burely the condition of every religious interpretation of 
the world. 

' If I mistake not, you wrote this passage tacitly 
asHnmuig that "finite form " is involved in personality. 
Withdraw this concession, and nothing remains to show 
that " the vast," '* the infinite," catmot readily be 
eoooeived as personal. Had the exact contents of the 
oOQoeption of Personality been tirst laid out, I hardly 
think yon would have gianted so much to your 
opponent. And so, when you disclaim resort to the 
entire constitation of our own nature as interpreter of 
fcbe Divine, is not the disclaimer superBuoua? Does 
anyone ever dream of such interpretation ? Is not the 
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whole question about tbe essentials oj pcrsonalitu in all 
miDds ? This therefore strikes me as the question in 
front : itnd till we reaeh that part of the Essay, we are 
withheld, in spite of our interest as we read, from the 
real business of tbe discussIoD. 

' My reason for being willing to part with the second 
passage is somewhat different. Tbe language of these 
paragraphs appeals to me to underrate the philosophical 
certainty of Theism, and to throw it upon " fugitive " 
indications for which it will be difficult to secure the 
confidence of intellectual men. Nor can I acknowledge 
that the constancy of spiritual light tends to reduce its 
ideal value and sacredness. Without for a moment 
denying the varying gleams of Divine illumination, yet 
I hardly think it wise to give them Jin important 
place in a systematic treatment of a question raised 
by the sceptical logic of severe thinkers. On the whole 
I felt a certain precariousness in these paragi'aphs. 

' So much for the possible omissions. On other 
points I lind, that wherever my assent hesitates, it is 
that I am a more unflinching Dualist than you are dia- 
posed to be. For instance, from no *' ego," Divine any 
more than human, can you get rid, bo far as I can see, 
of the antithetic "non-ego." Of Personality, in which 
the subject is not differentiated from another, I can form 
no conception. But then, that from which tbe thinking 
Bubject is marked off need not be an independent or 
separate being, but may be but a part or function of the 
subject himself : as a man may say, " I think this, bnt 
my hair does not." So an all-comprehending Hind nu^ 
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have a perBonal life, though in conscious thought and 
act differentiated only from parts of Nature, which are 
in relation to the organic whole. 

' It is very probable, however, that, in my cIoBe and 
keen interest in the subject and its writer, I may have 
read with too vigilant an eye, and overstrained the 
purport of particular phrases ; and that in the broader 
view of the whole, when it is before me, all my criti- 
cisms will vanish. Forgive, therefore, my scruples and 
queries.' 

■ 5 Gordon Street. London. W.O. : October 18. 18TT. 
' Too true it is that the verge of limiting darknesB 
which every personal union is always approaching is 
dose upon my sight, and no lingering steps can detain 
me from it long. ... We can hardly wish to detain 
her ' — the mere prisoner of our watchful cares. Mean- 
while, oar simple and sacred duty is to guide her 
descending steps over whatever grass and flowers we y 
can find, and soothe the last embrace with the inwardv 
calm of trust and love. It is but a brief separation C> 
the emigrant ship will soon be sent for me too ; ana\ 
higher work — as I firmly hope through all the sadnesses 
of experience — be found for us together in another 
country, even a heavenly. In the interval of trial and 
suspense, no sympathy, and no stimulus to persevere in 
my appointed tasks, can be more precious to me than 
yours. My earlier congenial friends have dropped oE^ 
and left me almost alone ; and I need the more the 
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support of comparatively recent friendships, and the help 
of yoonger eyes to see the world and homan life in the 
truest and the freshest light. 

^I am thankful, during this trying time, for the 

^ necessity of constant lecture-writing. Difficult as it 

k often is, the interest of it is a wholesome engagement to 

^^ my thoughts; and, by many a sweet breath of truth, 

it dissipates the cloud of gathering sorrow.' 



* 5 Qordon Street, London, W.O. : November 18, 1878. 

* I have a lovers' quarrel to settle with you : for I have 
been upbraiding you for running away with me to the 
*' English Lake District," ^ when I ought to have screwed 
myself down to my desk, and listened only to the 

stern Daughter of the voice of Gk>d. 

However, she would only have squeezed out of me some 
stifling metaphysics : while you have poured through 
me the very breath of the mountains and 

the light that never was on sea or land ; 

so that in spite of the formal reproaches of my time- 
list, I shall thank you from my heart for my stolen 
holiday. Tour charming volume will be an insepar- 
able companion of the poet's works, as well as a literary 
guide-book to his district. The exactitude and com- 
pleteness with which you have both tracked his steps 
and exhibited the relation between the real and the 

' The English Lake District, as interpreted in the Poems of WbrdM- 
worth, p. Douglas, 1878.) 
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ideal in his locul allasioiiB, fill me with admiration. 
The only thing I regret in regard to the book is that 
anything has been omitted from the Lecture at the 
eai. 1 have read no estimate of Wordsworth that 
reproduces bo entirely my own feeling respecting him as 
your ooncloding pages. 

Yonr approval of my Lecture ' ia very comforting 
to me. I know well that, in the present temper of 
ninds, its protest is uttered in vain. But 
behind the clouds the snn remains, and shines ; and 
though the great world may forget it, it is worth while 
to keep the hope alive, in some poor shivering souls, 
that ere long it will burst forth again in all its glory.' 



' The Polcbar, RothiamurahuB, JlTiemore : ADgUEt 25, 1879. 

' Though I always shrink from saying the decisive 
word, 1 must not visit my own suspensive mooda upon 
your undertaking, but must force myself to a resolve, 
and brush my hesitations away. I will do my best 
nith Spinoza, and if my life and powers of work are 
prolonged, the task shall be finished within the two 
years which you allow me. But you will not forget 
the uncertainties of old age. I am surprised that you 
venture to encounter them. 

' I have now got together most of the books which 
I wanted to examine. But I have not done more than 
glance at them yet ; wishing to clear off, in the first 
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place, another task nhich pressed tor completioo. 
With September I hope to open the Spinoza literatore.' 



' 5 Oordon Street, Loadon, W.C. : Deoember 17. 1879. 



' Nor did I know, till yesterdfly, that Proderick 
Pollock's articteB on Spinoza are but pilot balloouB to an 
important volume from him on the great Pantheistic 
philosophor. The two facts together go far to dash my 
zeal and depress my work, and leave me in a mood 
anything hut favourable to its acceleration. Pollock ia 
master of the subject, and I ought not to mind being 
eclipsed by his completer book : but my smaller task 
would have had a better chance of serving a useful eni 
had it been differently timed. 

' At the present stage of my studies I find it ii 
possible to give any pledge about completing the volniiM 
within 1880. As I mean to divide the results of my 
reading and reflection between the volume and my 
Ethical Lectures, I am obliged to get the entire materials 
under my eye, for right distribution, before I write a 
word : and as the literature of the subject has beco] 
vast, it ia this preliminary study which holds back 
hand, and which I find it as yet impossible to meaai 
by weeks or months. If I could get through my readi 
and planning by the end of May, I think 1 could 
what I have to say during the summer and autumn 
Scotland, health permitting ; but it is too early for 
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to promise more th&a an honest effort to bring the work 
within these limits.' 

' 35 Oordon Sqn&re, London, W-C. : December 9, 18B0. 

' Of the book itself I have not yet written a word. 
Bat, with the exception of Pollock's book— now on my 
table— 1 have read and digested all the related literature 
that I wish to consult ; and have reduced my own notes 
—themselves more than the volume in bulk— to a 
systematic table of contents— ^on the scale of about 
fifty pages — the expansion of which will constitute the 
book. To compress adequately will be my difficulty ; 
bat by copious excision of critical matter 1 hope to 
conform to the limits prescribed.' 



I 



'is Gordon Sqxuat, London, W.C: Mvob 7. 1681. 
' I am very onwiUing to add to yonr editorial troobles ; 
but am obliged to submit to you a question which my 
Spinoza work renders urgent. In my anxiety to do 
my task with thoroughness, I have gathered a large 
maes of materials, and by repeated reflections upon 
them brought them into a rational order of exposition. 
But on writing them out into the full text, I find that I 
have been operating on too large a scale, and cannot 
pOBsibly bring in what I have to say without exceeding 
the prescribed limits. The biography alone (which I 
have juet completed) will require a hundred pages ; and 
I do not see how to cut it down without destroying any 
interest it may have. Then, it is impossible to go 
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straight into Bpinona's metaphysics, without expoanding 
the logic of hid method. There follow hie Physics, his 
Ethics, his Politics, his relations to Theology, all of 
which, instead of being (as they affect to be) mere 
deducibles from his metaphysics, involve independent 
theories, which must be exhibited. No amount of com- 
pression can bring all this into a readable volume of 
the series, even were there no biography. And yet the 
whole forms so organic a system of thoaght, that 
omission becomes mutilation. 

* After turning the matter over every way, I haT6 
made up my mind to aak whether I may make ttco 
volumes of Spinoza, instead of one.' ^M 



• 3S Gordon Squate, London. W.O. : Mtnih 34, 188L 

' I have foohshly undertaken an impossible task, 
which is not rendered more feasible by the incon- 
venience of modifying Its conditions. It cannot be 
denied that the application of one hard-and-fast measure 
to the exposition ol all philosophies alike, without regard 
to their differences in originality and range, is recom- 
mended by nothing but mechanical and mercantile sim- 
plicity. The men who, like Locke, Hume, and Berkeley, 
are representatives of essentially the same doctrine in 
different generations, cannot need the large canvas 
required for unique figures — Spinoza, Eant, Hegel — 
originators of new moulds of thought and an entire 
dialect foreign to common use. 
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' I think it would be a pity to spoil the series 
by enforcing an inflexible meaeore upon variable 
material. . . .' 

' 85 Gordon Square, London, W.C. : November 33, 1881. 

' I have now my Spinoza MS. in readiness, and 
only wait for your instrnctioiiB to forward it. ... I 
have exhausted my means of reducing it. So that, if 
the pubhshers decline to take it as it stands, 1 eee 
nothing possible to me, except to withdraw the bio- 
graphy altogether, and bring the volume out as a bare 
amilysia of doctrine. In that case, I shoald, on my own 
account, add another volume, containing the Life, with 
the matter which I have not introduced, viz. the notice 
of Spinoza's biblical and historical criticiem ; and the 
discussion of the supposed nources of his philosophy, 
and of its influence on European thought. But I had 
much rather not be driven to this, which would impair 
seriously the interest of the earlier volume, though 
providing (if I live to oarry it oat) for a much more 
oomplete total at last.' 



*S6 Gordon Square. Londoa. W.C. : December G, 1S81. 

' The fact of Pollock's book having so recently ap- 
peared makes it especially undesirable to render the 
range of the volume less comprehensive th&a his, except 
in regard to matter extraneous to Spinoza (such as the 
prior sources and subsequent workings of his phUo- 
BOphy). 
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' Finding that the Wolfenbiittel portrait is really a 
fine one, 1 have obtained pfirmisiiion to have it photo- 
graphed. . . . Heinemann says that this portrait ia the 
original of the engraving in the PostbinnouB Works, 
1677, which Pollock has reproduced ; bat that engraving, 
he sa;e, utterly fails to give the le&Bt idea of the beaatyj 
of the original. . . .' 



' 35 QorcIoD Square, Loodoa. W.C. : Janaar; 30, 1683. 

' MeBBrfi. Blackwood do not appear to see that the 
appearance of Pollock's book altered essentially the 
conditions of my problem after I had undertaken it. It 
was impossible to follow so thorough a book with a 
brief attempt (necessarily futile) to popularise the most 
abstruse of philosophies. The volume would have been 
without excase, unless, by careful treatment, it earned 
some character of its own, 

* After all, the publishers' objection resolves itself, in 
the last resort, into a question of cost. Well then ; why 
should not the following proposal relieve their difficolty ? 
Let me bear the outlay tor compositors' work, press- 
work, and paper, for (say) 70 pages (beyond the 250 
which they sanctioned) : the amount being dednoted 
from the sum they would otherwise pay me. If they 
did not overestimate this deduction, and agreed with me 
beforehand what it should be, I had rather consent to 
this than cut the book down. The selling price wot 
then be the aame as that of the other volumes. 
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would be preferable to offering the public a bale of 
damaged goods after an indefinite delay. . . .' 

-36 Gordon Sqnare, London. W.C. : April IT, 1882. 

' Green's death la a grave sorrow to me. No 
philosophical thinker of our time seemed to me so 
thorough and bo large, though I could never go with 
him into his *' Hegelian " formulas. I always hoped that, 
working in the line of "Moral" philosophy, he woiUd 
emerge from them, especially with the aid of his strong 
religious feeling. . . .' 

- 36 Qordon Biiuorc. London, W.C. : April 3, 1B85. 

'It is inevitable that, on a book' — which so 
variously runs counter to the dominant influences of 
the time — batteries should open, and expose the structure 
of its doctrine to the severest strain. It is a happy 
thing, with these theoretic wounds, that, the more one 
18 hit, the more is one healed : for, if an error is 
knocked ont, one is healthier than before.' 

* The Folohu, Bolbiemurotaus. Aviemore : September 19, 1688. 

' These Church Subjects, I confess, though always 
attracting me, fill me with despondency. The reading 
of your good Bishop's Charge, with the Lambeth 
Conference proposals of which it treats, sinks me into 

' Referring lo liU Typt» of Ethicat Theoty. 
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^ despair of all eccleeiaetical Chriatiaoit; : bo hopeleealy 
D vast is the gulf botween the whole inatitated Bcheme of 
' thought involved in it, and the real Truth, Beaaty, and 
Goodness secreted within the Religion of Chriet. In the 
selection which Authority has made from the mixed 
elements inevitable in every historical product, the 
Transient seem to have been seized upon for coosecrm- 
tion and enforcement, and the Eternal for suppression 
and contempt. How any one who has acquaintance with 
the present stage reached by Biblical and Historical 
criticism, can bear the puerilities and unrealitieB of 
ecclesiastical discussion, I cannot understand. The 
nearest to the mind of Christ appear to me to be among 
the people who believe the least of these things, and, 
were they only swept away, would build in a trice a 
spiritual Temple not made with hands. Yet I never 
feel IhuB iconoclastic, except when I read, or hear, the 
lucubrations of Church Conferences and Synods. It 
was well for me that, from my residence here, I was 
unable to attend the London meeting of Nonconformist 
Ministers with the Bishops, who were experimenting <m 
the possibility of union. If I had not met the fate of 
Stephen, it would have been only because words are not 



■ liallnntF Court, East Furlcigh. near Maidatoiw : April 34, 1869. 

' In all my budget of friendly greetings that followed 
me hither on Monday last, ' there were no good wishes 
more precious to me than yours. They are the 
' His birlhdttj 
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treaeare whiob make life still dear t 
thej last, old age can never loee ita brightneBB. How 
I visit tliat yon coold have realised my dream of 
baving yoD and yonre for our nBigbbonrs tbie enmmer ! 
Xbe stimulaa of talk on the great topics which are 
supreme, is all that I need to help and quicken me in 
the work which still engages me ; work, in which I am 
apt to tiag through Belf-diBtrnst, and the failure of hope 
incident to solitary labour. It is so hard for waning 
bcalty to detect its own decline, that I am ever in 
dread of Belf-deception, lest I should be going on too 
long, and growing garrulous when I should be silent. . . . 

'Will it fall in your way, I wonder, to study and 
oritieiae the curions type of vague or semi-theism which 
«omeB oat in Nettleship'a life of Thomas Hill Green, in 
vol. 8 of the collected worka? It reveals a state of 
mind which 1 Hospect to be very prevalent, but which 
ean never set into any form of permanent influence. It 
is either the last (aint streak of a diaBolving nebula, or 
the first visible undulation of an ethereal medium that 
must condense mto a central sun. 

' I had intended to send you a copy of our protest 
against taking Manchester New College to Oxford ; but 
I (ear it hae been forgotten. It has been in vain : but 
tboagb the verdict is against us, I will still forward you a 

"**I h 

diaappoii 



ft 



>8S Oordon Squ&re. London, W.O. : Novemlwr 37, 1689, 

^I liAve always regretted that I have twice bean 
diaappointed of an expected opportunity of making 
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personal acquaintance with the Biehop of Ripon ; — once, 
when be was prevented by a Bummons to hie diocese 
from fullilliDg an intentioQ to call upon me, and talk 
over the very paper about which you now inquire ; and 
again at the late Mrs. Carpenter's, The first of these 
occasions arose from my having sent him the paper 
to which you refer, and his having written me a letter 
on the subject, which was to have a conversational P.S. 

' I have written no article in the Contemporary other 
than what afterwards appeared in pamphlet form, under 
the title of The National Church as a Federal Union. 
In case you should wish to refer him to this, I have asked 
Mr. Maedonald, Secretary of the National Church Associa- 
tion, to send you a copy or two. Were it to come from me, 
it might seem like a reminder of his omission. I know 
how good and interesting a man he is : and it was my 
admiration and respect for him that induced me to let 
him know of our movement. His brother also, whom 
I slightly know, is one of the best of our London clergy. 

' I am very glad to hear ot the commencement yon 
have made of a short Morning Service at your Univer- 
eity.' With the conditions which you attach to it, — of 
its being voluntary, and catholic— it cannot but add 
consecrating character to the corporate bond.' 

' The Polcbar, HothiBmurchua, Aviemore : October 10, 18M. 

'Was ever a poor weak will assailed by such 
shower of killing hits as you direct upon mine ? A 

' The Giperiment of a dailj service, (rom B.4S to 9 o'olock. 
College ehupal ol tit. SblvaWi'a. 
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perfei?t mitrailleuse of persuasive pleaB before which, it 
would eeom, eveiything must go down. To be under 
your own root again — to see and hear the " long-deBired " 
Edward Caird, &b well &a the other honoured guests 
whom you propose to bring together, — what more en- 
ticing group of privileges oould be devised to play upon 
me? And yet I must harden myself against them all, 
(hough well aware that such opportunity can never 
occur again. . . . Moreover, though I am not unmindful 
of Cicero's advice — " resistendum est senectuti "^I can- 
not hide from myself that I am but an unworthy intruder 
now (perhaps always was, had I known myself as well) 
upon the " colloquies of the gods," and am in my proper 
place only at home among my people and at my stady- 
desk. 

' Do not think me ungrateful, but lay my refusal on 
Anno Domini, not on my will. With heartiest thanks 
and regrets, I remain, always.' 

■ The Polobar, Eothiemurdius, Aviemora : Julj 13, 1891. 

' I am reading with much interest a remarkable 
book on the Philosophy of Religion by the French 
Professor Sabatier, lent me by Dr. Beith, the Free- 
Eirk Professor and Minister at Glasgow. Sabatier is 
the Dean of the Faculty of Protestant Theology in the 
CoU&ge de France. His theology is a peculiar mixture 
of (ree-thinking criticism with reverence for the religion 
of Christ, as the supreme point as yet reached of human 
thought on Divine things. The position indicates a 
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ooiudderable change in French Proteetantiflm since the 
time of Goiiot.' 



* The PoUduur, Roihienmichos, ATiamore : October 80. 1893. 

* I had not the privilege, which the Times assigned 
to me, of joining in the solemn tribute of honour to 
Tennyson in the Abbey. . • • For me, no lapsed life 
carries so large a portion of the retreating age away. 

* All this summer • . . many a time have I turned a 
longing eye upon the Larig pass,' and wondered whether 
you were looking down upon our forest roads. The 
season has not abounded in tempting opportunities for 
so venturesome a walk ; and I am sure that any enter- 
prise about which you could feel a doubt is better left 
untried. 

* I half reproach myself for an exceptionally unfruit- 
ful summer. The week in Dublin was profoundly 
interesting to me on all accounts, private and public. 
In going through it, I felt as if I were completing my 
appointed lot, and winding off its latest thread at the 
very point of its first attachment. The visit, however, 
to Lord Bosse's and the great telescope was a new, and 
most interesting episode.' 



* 85 Gordon Square, London, W.C. : November 90, 1898. 

* Your benevolent desire to introduce me to Edward 
Caird has my warmest thanks, — the more cordial because 

' I WM liTing tk% Braemar, whence a irmck leads aoroes to Aviemore. 
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I am well aware that the privilege and gain most be all 
upon my Bide. And though I do not think I am too old 
to leant, I am conscious of having no longer— even if 
I ever had — any return to make to a friend that hae 
patience to bear with me, and teach me. On this side 
alone have I any hesitation in giving an eager response 
to your BUggestion ; for I need not Bay to you that no 
philosophical difference cau in the slightest degree chill 
my admiration for the nobleness and brilliancy of E. C'e 
personality. But it strikes me that for some time he 
will have enough to do in effecting so great a change as 
the initiation into the duties of his new office, without 
needless accessories. Though Balliol can never again 
be to me what it has been in past years, I shall now 
and then be in Oxford, and shall most thankfully be 
armed with a better title than my personal name-card 
to call at the old door on the new Master, if you will let 
me send in also a few lines from yourself. . . .' 




' 3G Gordon SquMe. Loudon, W.C. : Ua^ 13, 1896. 

' It would indeed be pleasant could I, on looking 
back over my long years of opportunity, appropriate 
even in small measure your far too appreciative estimate. 
Bather mast I side with the critics who tell me that, 
instead of guiding others, I have always been disturbing 
them. The mere record of my onu personal changes of 
theological conviction, and the withdrawal by myself of 
certain early publications from reproduction, seem to 
make good tlie charge of instability. The only answer 
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I can make itself includes an acknowledgment of the 
impeachment ; viz. that what has been relinquiehed ia 
historical tradition, which partially urnmbleB away under 
the skilled search for its foandation ; while what has 
been retained is the living and present relation, wit- 
nessed by consciousness itself, between the human spirit 
and the Divine — and when once known there, re-found 
and recognised in its perfection — under the unique per- 
sonality of "Christ, our Head." The substitution, in 
short, of Beligion at first-hand, straight out of the 
immediate interaction between the eoul and God, for 
Beligion at secotid-hand, fetched, by copying out of 
anonymous traditions of the Eastern Mediterranean 
eighteen centuries ago, has been the really directing 
though hardly conscious aim of my responsible years of 
life. So far as it is one-sided, it will doubtless be 
corrected, and supplemented by teachers of wider and 
deeper vision. I thank God if it has been entrusted to 
me with any function serviceable for the needs of its day.' 



' 3S Oordon Squote, Londoa, W.C. : April 3S, 1SV6. 

' The lapse of four days does not suffice to render mj 
heart's thanks for your birthday blessing a single degree 
less warm ; nor do I believe that they will receive, 
through the delay, a less kindly welcome. I have had 
at times some fear of outliving the patience of my friends. 
But thus far, even into this tenth decade, I have ex- 
perienced nothing but their forbearance and aupportiDg 
affection. I owe much, 1 beUeve, to the happy privilege 
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of havings through nearly eight out of my ten decades, 
been — as a teacher— continaoasly in contact with the 
young, and kept in sympathy with the developing 
thought and feeling of almost three generations. No 
man can have less excuse for falling out of touch with 
the living movements, and problems, of his latest tima 
It would be nothing less than a heinous sin in me to 
become superannuated! Tet such assuredly I am, in 
the eyes of our agnostics and positivists.' 
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I FIB8T met Dean Stanley at Mr. Erskine's house, 
Linlathen, Forfarshire, in 1869, while I was resident in 
Dundee. The contrast and the affinity between host 
and guest in that delightful home were alike remarkable. 
I have already referred to Mr. Erskine in writing of 
Carlyle and of Maurice. Perhaps his characteristics 
came out more remarkably when Stanley was his 
guest. The Dean had wider sympathy, a broader and 
more complex range of view ; Erskine the deeper and 
more penetrating vision. Stanley was far more radiant, 
versatile, many-sided, humorous ; but in some respects 
Erskine was more elevated, calm, and saintly. Their 
deep appreciation of each other, with differences 
recognised but not accentuated, struck all who heard 
them converse together. Mr. Erskine was one of the 
most gentle and unassuming of men, while valiant in 
proclaiming what he held to be right. In another 
volume I have written down a few reminiscences of him,^ 
and others have done so to greater purpose.' It was 

» In Some Ninetetnth Centwry SooUmen (1903), pp. 177-191. 
' See Letters of Thomas Erskine of LinUUhent by William Hanna 
(1877) ; Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, by Principal Shairp (1886) ; 
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when eotertaintng bU frieads in that kindly home in the 
North that all the finest features of his character were 
disoloeed. Latterly there was a strange sadness in his 
ooanteuance, the outcome of long pondering on the 
* riddle of the painfal earth ' and the transitorinees of 
life. He seemed to realise increasingly that while ' in 
the world '—and with plenty of work to do in it— he was 
' not of it ' ; but only a transient visitant in a place into 
which he had come for educatiou, rather than enjoyment. 
Eehad 

to live that each to-morrow 
Foand him farther Ihan to-day 

on the roadway of experience ; while hia successive homes 
were but caravansaries at which he halted for the night. 
The departure of his old friends gave him an increasing 
sense of solitude. Even so far back as 1855, long before 
I knew him and when he was sixty-seven years of age, he 
wrote to Mrs. Russell Gurney: ' My contemporaries are 
dead, and the friends I see about me do not remember 
what I remember. We have, however, a great common 
future, and one common nature.' 

These reminiscences ol his friend, which have called 
me away from Dean Stanley, are justifiable by the 
closeness of the tie which united the two men. 

In the autumn of 1870, a copy of Dr. Duncan's 
CoUoquia Peripatctica had been sent to him by a 
eonuBon friend, which he acknowledged in the following 
letter: 



Erikint of IAntatli«n. StUetiona and Bicgraphy, by H. F. Hondenon 
[imi] ; ud Utitri 0/ Amslia ItmmU Ourney (1>03). 
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* Megginoh, Enrol : August 20, 1870. 

* My dear Dr. Watson, — On going into Perth yesterday 
I tried to get GoUoquia Peripatetica^ and found that 
the last copy had just been sold. I was therefore doably 
grateful to you for your welcome gift. 

* I have read it through with the greatest interest, 
and should much like to see the author when he is next 
in London. 

* It is certainly a very onasnal collection of learning 
of various sorts and of original remarks ; nothing quite 
like it is known to me. Many of the dicta^ so tersely 
put, embody a rare amount of wisdom ; while the in- 
cisive judgments on philosophical, religious, and theo- 
logical, as well as literary problems, are valuable alike 
when we agree and when we differ. The presence of 
such a man in one of the Scots theological colleges 
must have been a real education to the students. 

'It is perhaps characteristic that, in spite of the 
numerous changes, and the wide sympathies of Dr. 
Duncan, there is — as far as I can see — but one passage 
expressing the slightest diffidence, or hesitation, as to 
the positive certainty of the opinions at which he had 
arrived. 

* There are two observations which he makes about 
the Church of Scotland, which are to me perfectly true : 
one, that all Christendom is presbyterian at every ordi* 
nation ; the other, that the divisions in Scotland are not 
of sects, but of parties. 

' Who was the V.V . that maintained (not altogether 
unsuccessfully) so long an argument with him ? 
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* I trust we shall meet again at Westmlntiter. 

* I am glad that my detention here gave me the oppoi-- 
tuuity of hearing two excellent sermons from Mr. Barclay. 

' YouTB sincerely, 

' A. P. Stanlby.' 

Dean Stanley had an intense and abiding love for 
St. Andrews, for the city and its BmroimdiDgs, for the 
University and ite traditions. His historical eye, and 
bis fondness for parallels, led bim to speak of it as the 
Oxford of Scotland. When Lord Kector of the University 
he delivered two noble addressee to ite atudents, and 
preached to them both in the college chapel of Bt. Sal- 
vator's and in the parish church. In his first rectorial 
address he described the ruined cathedral thus : 

' Tbia temple, aa another Minerva, planted as on 
another storm-vexed cape of Sunium, this secluded 
sanctuary of ancient wisdom — with the foam-flakes of 
the Northern Ocean driving through its streets, with the 
skeleton of its antique magnificence lifting up its gaunt 
arms into the sky — still carries on the traditions of its 
first beginnings. Two voices sound throagh it. One 
is of the sea, one of the cathedral — " each & mighty 
voice " ; two inner corresponding voices also, which in ^^ 
any Institution that has endured and deserves to endure, ^> 
most be beard in unison, the voice of a potent past, and 
the voice of an invigorating future.' 

This, and other descriptions in prose by the Dean, 
ftre as fine in their way as is Andrew Lang's Alma 
Matrea in verse. As a conversationalist, Stanley was 
at bis very best whenever be spoke of St. Andrews. 
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I remember how Frederick W. Faber's scmnet entitled 
'Aged Cities ' was onoe read in his hearing, and he im- 
mediately said, 'That thirteenth line applies to your 
own St. Andrews. It " carries age so nobly in its look." ' 
Since his remark connects Oxford with St. Andrews, the 
sonnet may be quoted in full : 

I have known cities with the itxong-anned Rhine 

Clasping their mouldered qnays in lordly sweep ; 

And lingered where the Main's low waters shine 

Through Styrian Frankfort ; and been fain to weep 

'Mid the green olifb where pale Mosella laves 

That Boman sepnlohre, imperial Treves. 

Ghent boasts her street, and Bruges her moonlit square ; 

And holy Mechlin, Borne of Flanders, stands 

Like a queen-mother, on her spacious lands ; 

And Antwerp shoots her glowing spire in air. 

Tet have I seen no place, by inland brook, 

Hill-top, or plain, or trim arcaded bowers, 

That carries age so nobly in its look 

As Oxford with the son upon her towers. 

The way in which Stanley instinctively seised upon 
the genius loci, and read the past history of the Cathedral 
and the University while walking in the streets of 

The little city old and grey, 

was very characteristic. I remember once crossing 
Westminster Bridge with him coming from Lambeth, 
and remarking on the fascination of the Thames (it was 
flood-tide, and the river suggested Mr. Wyllie's picture 
of the 'Highway of the Nations'). He replied, 'It's 
nothing to what you have in the North, continually 
before your eyes.' He did not seem to enjoy any scene 
unless when it was lit up to him by the historical imagi- 
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nation, anleBS some pathos was brought into it from 
the distant past, its old incidents made to live again in a 
posthumons m&tiner. Strolling with him on the historic 
Links, he did not care to watch a game of golf ; and he 
would not have appreciated a remark made to me by 
Charlee Beade, the noveliat, when he came to the Clab- 
hOQse and sauntered out to the second hole, ' This is just 
"linked sweetnese long drawn out." ' "When the Dean 
walked there, his mind was at once busied with the past, 
with what had happened between St. Andrews and 
Ouard-bridge, or the assasfiinatioQ on Magna Moor. 

Nor can one forget his wonderfully gracious tact as a 
guide within his own Abbey, the joy it gave him to 
picmeer not only earnest students of English history, 
but also ignorant or half-instructed crowds of working- 
men and women, on hoHday-aftemoons, through its 
eacred precincts. It was an education to accompany 
him when he had a few sympathetic friends, or strangers 
from other lands, and spoke to them of the life and 
work of the wondrous dead who now lie in the abbey of 
which he was the official custodian ; but these hours 
with the working classes were even more instructive. If 
anyone knew the history of England — as recorded in that 
monumental shrine — better than he did, certainly no one 
ever unfolded it in a more luminous, picturesque, or 
graphic manner ; and walks and talks with bim in the 
aisles, the transepts, the choir of the Abbey remain a 
joyous possession to many. 

remember being with him when he was con- 
ducting the members of the Old Testament Revision 
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Committee one autumn afternoon from Henry YIL'm 
Chapel up the stairs behind the choir, while the BonselJ 
streamed through the western window, and Ht up ttaig 
nave of the Church with a glory peculiarly its own. H« 
was telling ub much of the architecture, when a enddeD * 
shade of light irradiated it ; and, after a brief silence 
wbieb was instinctive, the Bishop of Ely, Dr. Harold 
firowne, exclaimed : ' This is the tiuest sight in England ; 
and Ely Cathedral is the second.' 

Dean Stanley's constant intercourse with bo many 
minde, both lay and clerical, of every different type — in 
Church and State alike — gave him a sympathy with many 
whose opinions he could not adopt, that was almost 
unrivalled. Theologically and eccleBiastically he was 
perhaps the widest-minded man of his age. He was 
almost equally attracted by the character and person- 
ality of the High Anglican and Roman sections of his 
eontemporariee— Newman, Ward, and Faber — and by 
those of his teacher Arnold, Julius Hare, and John 
Sterling. He admired and extolled the work done by 
illustrious Nonconformists, quite as much as that 
accomplished by the divines of the Church by law 
established. When he came to ficotland it used often 
to be remarked that he knew more about its ecclesiastical 
divisions, and minor sects, than any of the divines he met. 
But his sympathies ranged out far beyond the Church, 
of which he was so illustrious a representative. They 
became more and more cosmopolitan as time went on. 
They were with the archaic and the modem, with the 
claeeical, the historical, the scientitlc and artistic, with 
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the politicsl, social, and national. Hia desire was to 
make the Abbey more and more distin^iahed as the 
resting-place of the ashes of the great, in ever; sphere 
of noble action and fraitful achievement ; that it should 
be the material counterpart of ' the choir invisible ' of all 
who had lived for the true, the beautiful, and the good. 

When the memorial statue of Wordsworth was 
erected in the Baptiatery, he was greatly interested in 
the inscription which should be placed beneath it. The 
sculpture was the work of Frederick Thrupp. On the 
western side of the same enclosure there are busts of 
Eebleand Dr. Arnold, (which are fairly good), of Maurice 
Kingsley and Matthew Arnold, (which are not good), and 
there are windows put in by Mrs. Child of Boston, in 
memory of George Herbert and William Cowper ; but 
the Wordsworth statue is by far the most interesting 
memorial in that historic spot. Thinking of the best 
inacription to be carved beneath it, Stanley coiisutted, 
amongst others, his friend Principal Shairp. Without 
a moment's hesitation Shairp replied, ' Let it be the 
poet's own lines, 

Blesunga be with tfaem uid eternal praJBe, 
Who gave ns nobler loves, a,ad nobler cares, 
The poets, who on earth hnTe inadL- ub heirs 
01 truth and pure dehght by heavenly layi I ' 

And these lines are inscribed on the pedestal. 

The Dean's Lectures on the History of the Jewish 
Church is the book by which, perhaps, he will be longest 
known. In connection with it, a small thing may be 
mentioned, because of the interest it gave to some guests 
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at Meggincb in the auttunn of 1877. In the forty-fifth 
lecture — which is on Malscbi, and the cloee of the Romao 
period — after tracing the relations of the Jewish Ghnrcb 
to the Gentile World, and glancing at Zoroaster Confucius 
and Buddha, noting the contact of the first of them and 
the aloofness of the other two from the Hebrew World, 
the lecturer refers to the coming blank of three centories 
of which in Palestine we know almost nothing. Yet not 
the less the hour bad come when an iniluence more 
penetrating was about to burst upon the development 
of the Jewish Church, and almost contemporary with 
the last of the Hebrew seers arose the earliest prophets 
of the European world. They had been looking to the 
East, and thence receiving light ; hut it had ceased to 
shine. Was there any hope of its now appearing in the 
West ? The Dean quotes the lines of Clongh, 

And not by eaatem ivindowB only. 

When daylight coroee, uoiuea m the IJgfat, 

In Eront the aun olimbs alow, how slowly. 
But westward, look, the laod is bright. 

ATid the next lecture is devoted to Socrates. 

These lectures on the Jewish Church are a triumphant^ 
vindication of the historical method of inquiry i 
domain of Religion, and they have not yet done perhaps 
all the service they are destined to do iu the re-fonna- 
tion of opinion, advancing with such rapid stridsB. 
Stanley repeatedly and very earnestly asserted the 
^ impOBsibihty of a literal subscription to any articles ol 
/ belief. We often talked on this subject. Unless every 
mind was identical with every other mind in faculty, in 
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the balance of its powers and methods of apprehension, 
fumilarit; in opinion was no more posBible than identity 
in feeling ; and if opinion and feeling necessarily vary 
in each man, woman, and child, bow can they put the 
same interpretation on the Creeds, or on those Scriptures 
from which the former are derived? If identity of 
opinion were sought, the Church would be narrowed down 
to the individual. He enjoyed the story of the rigidly 
orthodox Highland woman, to whom her minister said, 
' Tou'U be thinking that there's naebody soond, and safe, 
but you and your gude man,' and who at once replied, 
' Ah, but I'm na sae sure o' Qeordie.' His supreme 
desire was that the Church should be an inclusive —not 
an exclusive—society ; that it should embrace and 
tolerate within it every genuine type of religious thought, 
with all the varied phases of character which were the 
product of devout aspiration. 

ManyadmirablethingB have been written or told of the 
Dean's humour, and bis appreciation of the humorous 
aide of life. Two which I heard from him I may repro- 
duce. Coming once from Methven to Megginch alone, 
about the 12thof August, and having to pass through the 
station of Perth— at that time of year always crowded 
— many were lamenting the loss of luggage. An old 
widowed Scots woman in particular was remonstrating, 
gesticulating, and abusing the officials. The Dean tried 
to console her with the hope that she would recover her 
lost property. 'Ey Sir, meenister," she said (seeing 
he was a clergyman). ' I can stand ony pairtins, but 
pairtin wi' ma baggage.' 
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On another occaeion he was journeying in the s 
neighbourhood, when two fellow-passengers in his car- 
riage, ignorant of who he vras, began to abnse the heretical 
and latitudinarian Dean, unstinting in their dennncta- 
tionB. When he reached his station, and was aboat to 
walk to a carriage in waiting, he suddenly remembered 
that he had left his umbrella in the train and retamed 
for it, when the passenger who had used so many bad 
words alwut him had taken it up, and found the name 
(the Dean of Westminster) on the handle. He apolo- 
gized profoundly, and said that he did not know who it 
was who was travelling with him. ' Never mind,' said 
the Dean, ' You have given me a good deal to think 
about, and I am much obliged to you.' 

Another of the minor but not trivial things worth 
recording is that Dean Stanley was never known to lose 
his temper with either friend or foe, with dispatant 
or antagonist, or anyone whoso casual acquaintance 
he made. 7he genial radiance of that sunny tempera- 
ment of his, the brightness of his clear-souled sym- 
pathetic vision, made loss of temper as impossible to 
him as the existence of envy or vanity. He wEis always, 
and to all alike, a ' shining visitant,' 

When in Scotland the Dean gave proof of his 
catholicity by preaching in many of the Presbyterian 
parish churches, in Greyfriare, Edinburgh, Boaeneatb, 
Enrol, and Dundee, as well as St. Andrews. In July 
1674 I received a letter from him in reply to one 
returning a misdirected letter which had reached me 
by mistake. 
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■ Deonet;. WeBtminBler. 

' I am very glad that the mistaken address of my 
tetter took it to you, as it has elicited bo interesting a 
tetter. I have followed your career with unabated atten- 
tion and pleasure ; and, much as I could have wished 
for ourselves that you had cast your lot on this side the 
Tweed, I fully appreciate, and entirely commend, your 
motives in remaining where you are, and shall certainly 
hope to accept your kind invitation to preach in your 
Church.' 

Later on, March 5, 1875, he wrote as follows :— 

■ Owing to the collision between * * and the Bishop 
of London, which you may have seen noticed in the news- 
papers, they agreed to make an amicable reference of a 
joint case for a legal decision on the lawfuhiess of Church 
of England clergy preaching in Nonconformist chapels. 
In order to get the whole question put on its widest 
basis, the point was also submitted as to our preaching 
in the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. 1 have 
hardly a doubt that, as regards the latter case, the legal 
opinion will be favourable : and also, if the opinion is 
not yet pronounced I should act as heretofore. But. 
ex abundanti cautela, I think it right to say that, should 
the opinion be adverse, I will not preach.' 

Knowing that he was to be at St. Andrews delivering 
an address as Lord Rector, I asked him in January 1875 
to come to Dmidee, and speak to our newly formed 
University Club in that city. He gladly acquiesced ; 
and, as the time approached, fixed the 2nd of April for 
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his visit. He afterwards wrote asking for details as to 
his audienee, and said, * I think of an old lecture with a 
new face, under the title of ** The Belations of Theology, 
Science, and Literature." ' 

As the lecture which he gave on this subject is full 
of interest, dexterously put, and is not accessible in 
print, it will be reproduced at the close of this 
chapter ; not unfortunately from the MS., but from the 
newspaper rq>ort of the hour. He came across from 
St. Andrews, and addressed a large audience which filled 
the Albert Hall ; spent the night and part of the next 
day with friends, and saw what was of interest to him. 
Mr. Ersldne of Linlathen, and others, came in to meet 
him. His host and hostess remember two things : the 
gracious manner in which he spoke to Uttle children, 
and the way in which he left a benediction — both literal 
and figurative — behind him. In the morning of the day 
he left, the provost of the city called to try to induce 
him to visit a jute factory ! an experience which would 
have been most distasteful, and which he politely 
declined. Lady Augusta was not with him. She was 
too ill to leave London, and when he revisited Dundee 
the following year, while on a brief journey in Scotland, 
she bad died ; and he was accompanied by his friend 
Canon Pearson. 

When he was writing on Southey, he wrote to me 
about the ' Rock of Names ' on the shore of Thirlmere ; 
and, as the note indicates his love of accuracy, it may 
be quoted. There had been other initials foolishly 
carved by egotistical trippers on the historic stone, 
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beside those of the Wordsworth and Coleridge family — 
whose meeting- place it used to be— aad its very anthen- 
ticity came to be doubted. He wrote from the Deanery, 
Noyember20, 1877, ae follows: 

' I have been in communication with the Bifibop of 
Manchester about the Stone of Names. This fragment 
contfiins what, if true, would be fatal to its pretensions. 
Let us not be like the Antiquary with A. D. L. L. ; but 
I think the informant must be in error. I have not 
yoor book at band, but I remember 8. T, C, and also 
S. H., D. W., M. W., which are surely beyond the reach 
either of accident or fraud. Tell me what you know 
about the matter, and I will press the question. . . .' 

The site of the Rock of Names, described in The 
Waggantr of Wordsworth, is now sunk beneath the 
Manchester Corporation reservoir, and the picturesque- 
neae of o\i Thirlmere is a thing of the past ; but before 
its submergence, a few fragments of the 'upright mural 
block of stone," with its initial letters, were removed, and 
carried up the fiank of Helvellyn, where they are now 
bailt into a small cairn above the present roadway. 

On March 31, 1879, Stanley visited Keswick, and gave 
a lecture on Soutbey to the members of the Cumberland 
Association for the Advancement of Literature and 
Science. It was printed in the Transactions of that 
Society, but nowhere else : and, as it is not allnded to 
in the Dean's memoir, some extracts from it may be 
given here. He spoke of the poems of Southey as ' his 
earliest love.' ' Not even the novels of Sir Walter Scott 
had, for me, a keener attraction. The prospect of visit- 
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ing the scenes of any of these poems filled me with 
enthusiasm; and although in later years that enthu- 
siasm may have cooled down, yet it was only three 
years ago that it led me indirectly into making a visit 
to the otherwise somewhat uninviting kingdom of 
Portugal, that I might see some of the spots hallowed 
in my memory by the closing scenes of BodericJc. 
Even now I sometimes feel as if I could not die happy 
until I had explored the locality of the crisis of that 
poem, ** Govadonga, in the Asturias." ' ... He admitted 
that Southey was * one of those poets who have now 
fallen almost into oblivion in the great outside world. 
Here and there you meet with individuals, like myself, 
who still cherish the flame he once enkindled. . . . But 
they are exceptions, and it is therefore instructive from 
time to time to recall the thoughts of this younger 
generation to the household gods of their fathers, and 
to poems which have retained a more living popularity, 
where may be seen traces of Southey's influence. For 
example, I doubt whether any single poet has so deeply 
coloured the phraseology of Eeble's Christian Year as 
Southey did. . . .' 

' Southey is the genius of Eeswick, almost as exclu- 
sively as Wordsworth is of Grasmere and Bydal, or as 
Shakespeare is of Stratford-on-Avon. His grave, his 
monument, his house still speak of him. . . . The first 
time that I visited the Lakes was when I was staying in 
Grasmere with Dr. Arnold ; and rode, or walked over, 
from it to Eeswick. It was a great disappointment to 
me, although highly characteristic of the man, that 
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Dr. Arnold was too shy to give me a letter of Introdac- 
tion to the poet whom ol all othera iii England I should 
most have wished to see. I walked, if I remember, 
round the oataide of Greta Hall ; but that was the 
nearest approach I ever made to him in bodil; presence. 
. . . Prom the abundant stores that hie letters provide, 
be remains a shining example of a man whose pleasure 
was found in the simplest, kindliest, social intercourse, 
and in the most indefatigable intellectual activity. 
Such a workman is an example to us all, a workman 
who feels pleasure in his work, and his enjoyment in 
miniatering to the wants of others. He said somewhere, 
and herein I quite agree with him, Ihat one of the's 
greatest of earthly pleasures is the correction of proof- *> 
sheet. An excellent Quaker, who crossed the Atlantic ^ 
with me last autumn, told me that 8outhey had said to 
him (he was then sixty-five), " My motto through life 
has been ' in labore requies.' " He pointed as he spoke 
to the sixth volume of the Acta Sanctorum, through 
which be was steadily plodding, and added, " My only 
sorrow will bo when I have reached the end." . . ■ 

' Thalaba and Kchama have never lost their hold 
on those who were once swayed by them. . . . He has 
himself given the account of their origin.' Uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, he was here treading on the threshold 
of that inunense world of Religious Philosophy, which 
the latter part of the nineteenth century has, for the 
first time in the world's history, appropriated to itself — 
the region of Comparative Theology, or Comparative 
' See bii L\ft and Cortctiiondance, vol. Iii. p. 351. 
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Beligion — that which in our day has been so powerfully 
Bet forth by Professor Max MuUer. It is a region of 
the greatest interest to scholare ; but it is also a region 
fall of the moet precious and useful instruction to 
pastors and their flocks in the humblest wallifl of life, 
because it opens to us the consoling belief — taught 
indeed by the Apostles, but in the later agee of Chris- 
tianity almost entirely eclipeed^that the knowledge 
and grace of Qod are not con&ned to any single church, 
or any single race, but may be found wherever the heart 
sincerely turns towards whatever there is of the best 
and highest in its own experience. ... In ThtUaba be 
took the one great Mahomedan virtue of reuignation, 
and worked it out to the full. In doing so, he entered 
so completely into the genius of the Arabian world that, 
as we read the pages of Thalaba, we seem to be trans- 
ported altogether beyond the range of European thought 
or European scenery. . . . 

' This day, (or the first time in my life, I have pene- 
trated into Qreta Hall, and into Southey's library. It 
was a great satisfaction to think that in a chamber so 
long consecrated, and the scene of such indeEatigable 
work, there should still go on the work of useful and 
faithful instruction. Not now are the walls clad with 
the books that used to clothe them as with an everlast- 
ing drapery, but I call to mind one of the most beauti- 
ful poems — one of the most affecting, becauiie I feel how 
every word cornea from the poet's heart. He speaks 
about his hours in that library, about his hours amongst 
the books of the great and good, from whom be learned 
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BO moeh, and from whom he also endeavoured to teaoh 

Mj* days among thn dead ftre passed ; 

Aronad me I behold, 
Where'er these casual eyes ore cat>t. 

The mighty mtiids of old : 
M^ never-faiJlng frionde ore Ihcy, 
With whom I ooDverae day by day.' 



We had once an interesting talk at the Deanery about 
the high Alps. I had been climbing a little in 1873, and 
someone had told him of it. He uaid he wished to know 
vhat was the faeoination ; because he never climbed, 
and could not climb. He wanted to know not so much 
about the peaks and passes or the physical exhilaration 
and delight (which was easy to understand,) but about 
the after-effect of it all on the mind and brain. He 
quite realieed the pleasure of peril safely over-past, but 
what did climbing leave behind it ? 1 spoke of the 
discloBures of Natme's forces and glories ; but the chief 
allurement was the way in which all the powers of 
musele, nerve, and brain were educed, the discipline 
of endeavour, the education in tact, resourcefulness, 
patience, elasticity of spirit, good temper, readiness to 
field and obey, as well as to dare. ' I suppose,' he said, 
' that in mountaineering you prove all things, and hold 
fast only that which is good.' ' Yea, and the physical 
discipline reacts on the mental, and braces you for other 
^brta, while the storehouses of memory are grandly 
filled.' He said it was a great delight to get sympathetic 
cally into the heart of a thing be could not do himself ; 
but his great delight bad been in travel, both in foreign 
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lands ajid in our own. It had done as much for him as 
social life, or the reading of books ; but ' how well they 
intermingle,' he said. 

Borne membere of the Athensom Club aesociate 4 
particular room with him. He was, especially in later 
years, bo overwhelmed b; visitors at the Deanery — where 
he got scant time to write his sermons— that he was 
accustomed to retire for that purpose to the Athensum ; 
and there ia a special table at which he used to 
write standing (as was also his practice at home). 
It is one of the numerous associationB of that gathering- 
place of interesting men. 

When I went to Geneva in the autumn of 1677, 
to spend some two months in the city^ Dean Stanley 
gave me introductions to many of his own and Lady 
Augusta's friends amongst the Genevese ; the De Can- 
dolles, Naviiles, Favres, Fere Hyacinthe, i&c. He said 
that both he and his wife used to think that Geneva 
circle the most cultivated and delightful in Europe. It 
ia not for me to characterise it here, but only to say 
that the inquiries of one and all of them for their friend 
at Westminster Abbey were perfervid, and their remi- 
niscences of her who had departed were most radiant 
and bliBsfol. 

The rare refinement of Stanley's face was a sore 
and certain index to the rehnement of the man. His 
intellectual brilliance and rapidity, bis converBationa! 
charm, appealed to everyone : but his very countenance 
showed him to be ' a child of lighL' It is easier far lo 
delineate him as a religious historian, an essayist with 
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a Btyle that was invariably lit from within, than it is 
to describe his character. The pictureBquenesa of his 
convarBatioQ can be recorded, but the underlying spring 
of bis goodness cannot be chronicled. All that his 
friends can say is this : He ' walked in the light,' and 
he knew the ' fellowship of love below.' 

His geniality came out conspicuously in meetiag and 
DODversing with the University students of St. Andrews, 
when he was their Lord Bector. On such occasions 
everyone ought to be in the best of humours. Unfortun- 
ately, this has not always been the case, in some of our 
Universities ; and perhaps the rarest of successes — rarer 
and greater than any achievement in oratory or argu- 
ment — is the power to compel regard, and respectful 
listening, even when counter-demonstrations on the part 
ol the supporters of a rival candidate for the ofdce are 
made. ' Rivals ' had no chance with this most genial 
of Lord Rectors, as they had no locus standi when the 
election was over. 

Other occasions, on which the tact and bonhomie 
of the Dean and Lady Augusta were conspicuous, were 
at the small receptions in the Deanery after soma 
distinguished person had discoursed in the nave of the 
Abbey, or its chapter-house. When the Master of 
Balliol or Principal Talloch preached in the former, or 
Max Miiller spoke in the latter, old friends would gather 
in the Deanery for pleasant talk, and the impression 
left behind was always radiant and benign. 

It is also worth recording, as I know not whether it 
has been done or nut, that Henry Crabb Robinson wrote 
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tfans from Rydal on Janoary 80, 1842 : ' I learned from 
Mrs. Arnold that when Mr. Stanley, the biographer of Dr. 
Arnold, took orders in the Charcb, he delivered into tbe 
hands of his bishop (Bishop Bagot of Oxford) a protest, 
declaring hia disbelief in the Athanasian Creed, to which 
no objection was taken.' 

This is interesting in connection with a oontro- 
versy in which the Bean was involved in later jears, 
when in 1872 the Archbishop of Canterbury introduced 
a rubric in Convocation which was intended to explain 
away the damnatory clauses of the creed without changing 
them. The Dean opposed the proposal in ever-memorable 
words : ' Whoever was the author ' [of this creed], ' be 
knew what he meant. He meant, as the Emperor 
Charlemagne meant, that anyone who would not accept 
these words was everlastingly lost, and should be de- 
stroyed by sword and fire from the face of Chriaten- 
dom. I admire the Emperor Charlemagne, but I cannot 
admire those who come with these modern explanationa 
to draw out the teeth of this old lion, who sits there 
in his majesty, and defies any explanation to take Ottt 
his fierce and savage fangs.' 

While the desire and rooted purpose of bis life 
to widen sympathy and to promote peace, he was broi 
into much controversy. His championship of Bssi 
and Reviews — both in Convocation, and in the Editi? 
burgh Review — was emphatic ; but hia defence of Biabop 
Colenso was etill more noteworthy. The Bishop ol 
Natal had come to England to try to obtam redress for 
wrong done to a Zulu chief ; and, as also a lover of 
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peace, had declined the Dean's offer to him to preach 
in the Abbey. At a meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, Stanley eaid boldly : ' The 
Bishop of Natal la the one colonial bishop who has 
translated the Bible into the language of the natives of 
his diocese. He is the one colonial bishop nho, when he 
believed a native to be wronged, left his diocese, journeyed 
to London, and never reeled till he had procured the 
reveraal of that wrong. He is the one colonial bishop 
who, as Boon as he bad done this, returned immediately 
to his diocese and his work. For these acts he has 
never received any praise, any encouragement, from this 
the oldest of oar MiBsionary Societies. For these deeds 
he will be remembered when you who censore him are 
dead, buried, and forgotten.' 

We were speaking one day of libraries, and their 
imperishable lessons to as ; of the mania of the 
' collectors,' who never read the books they bring 
together ; of the foolish prices given for ' first edi- 
tions ' ol books written by great men ; their second 
and third editions being much less valuable in the 
market, however- much improved (as a role) in substance 
and contents ; of the joy of contemplating a long row of 
volumes by men who misunderstood each other when 
alive, who were perhaps ready to burn the books, if not the 
aathors whom they tried to tear to pieces by their pens, 
now all lying silently together, ready for dispassionate 
study, criticism, erosa-esamination, and the more fair- 
minded judgment of posterity. Stanley said it sometimes 
aflectod him almost to tears i, it he was in a sympathetic 
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mood), but oioaUy with praioond ihaaaapnag, wad a 
ccmviction thftt tbeverdieiof tmewM afaooil inmaliiy 
just. He added tliet fliere «u no phee id the worid 
whero one who wm open to nth tmrhing eoold leun 
ittOi^ of hii own rarpieuig i giw c Mify, than in a great 
libmry t Md be told me thai he went into a great itare- 
honim of medi^ral booke in Gianada» and anoAer at Iha 
«fi»{tMi monaetery near Moeeow, and foond thai he did 
)ii>t i^r^vlcHmly know one sin^ Tohune on the flhelTes ! 
Wi^*^ it ttol htimiliatang ? And yet the many IcoDona soeh 
M\ i^iit^rlenoe taught were moet ealntuy. 

Tim Deen had no great appredaikm of landac^n 
l^«Hiuly . It was the hietorie associations that snrroonded 
^\i' IttvnMti^l places, the incidents once transacted there^ 
llmi ii|ii>ealed to him almost exclusively. And in con- 
MNilloii with his interest in famoos {daees beeaose of 
fniiM'tiN men, and the world of emotion awakened fay 
111 Ml visit to them, it is easy to miderstand his 
tafMico to a second visit, uiless it was to correct Botne 
tsrroneoos impression left by the first. He could not 
tiK|)iiri&nce over again his earlier feelings of delight ; and 
iUh later inspection was to satisfy historical coriodty, 
not for the reawakening of enthusiasm when the dead 
Uotwu of history came to life again. It is not true to 
Hay (as some one has done) ' that he never cared to see 
iliD same place twice': bat it is quite tme that 
' although it was a rainy day when he first saw the plain 
of Miirathon, he preferred to let that visit be his last.' 

J>r. Martineau wrote to me, on the 10th of August, 
IHHl : . . . 'The death of Dean Stanley still weighs 
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heavily on my heart. His departure closes a memorable 
chapter in the history of English Beligioa, and in the 
social life ot London ; for the system of relations that 
centred in him can never be reproduced. A note was 
found upon his desk addressed to me, the last that he 
wrote, dated July 17, the day before hia death. It 
referred to TuUoch, about whom he had again written 
to Dr. Ramsay.' 

Later on Martineau wrote to me : 

. . , ' With him the greatest personal power I have 
ever known has passed from us. The loss to London in 
particular is something quite unique. . . .' 

No finer tribute to Arthur Stanley baa been borne 
than that of his life-long friend, and fellow-labourer for 
the true and the good, Matthew Arnold, two stanzas of 
whose etegy I may quote in conclusion — 

Wbatl for a tenn so scaot 

Our Bhinmg visitaat 
ChMr'd DB, and now is paas'd into the night ? 

Could'st thoa DO better keep, Abb«; old, 

The boon thy dediootion-eign foretold, 
The presence of that graoions imitate, tight? 

A child of ligbt appear'd ; 
Hither he canie, Ute-borD and loDg-desircd, 

And to men's hearts thin ancient place endear'd 
What, is the bappy glow so soon expired ? 



Yet in this latter time 

The promise of the prime 
Seem'd to come true at last, O Abbey old I 

It seem'd a child of ligbt did bring the dower 

Foreshown thee in thy cDnaeoration*hoai 
And in thy covuis his shining freight unroll'd : 
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Bri^ wits and inilinoft tore, 
And goodness wann, and trath withoat alloy, 

And temper sweet, and love of all things pure, 
And joy in light, and power to spread the joy. 



Dban Stanlbt in Dundbb: Apbil 2, 1876. 

He said: 

* The subject on which I propose to speak is ** The 
Mutual Belations of Beligion^ Science^ and Literature." 
In dealing with this somewhat abstruse subject I have 
thought it best, partly for my own convenienoey partly 
for your pleasure, to place it before you in a concrete 
form. Great ideas and great doctrines, and the mutual 
relation of these doctrines, are best understood, or at 
any rate best appreciated, when they appear before us 
in flesh and blood. I propose, therefore, to select as 
examples of Theology, Science, and Literature, three 
great men, who were a few years ago accidentally brought 
into mutual relationship by the fact that their three 
anniversaries were celebrated in their three respective 
countries almost at the same time, viz. Calvin, Galileo, 
and Shakespeare. There are two advantages in this se- 
lection, besides the coincidence of their death and birth. 
First, that, more perhaps than any other three names 
I could take, they have such universal fame that they 
need no explanation and no introduction ; secondly, that 
they are so far removed from us by time and country 
that we can treat of them without involving ourselves in 
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the personal and party feelings which the names of three 
contemporahee, or three Scotsmen, however eminent, 
could hardly fail to excite. 

' It is my intention to speak of these great men as the 
representatives of Theology, Science, and Literature, 
chiefly with the view of showing the relation in which 
all the three stand to the religioas and moral 
advancement of manidnd, which is the one point 
that unites together these three great branches ot 
thought. 

' I speak first of Calvin, the French and Swiss 
reformer. The death of Calvin occurred on May 27, 
1S64. As the sun set in the evening over the hills ahove 
Geneva, his friends observed that the great light of their 
dty set also. It was no wonder. I said at the opening 
of this lecture that I selected him as a fitting ex- 
emplification of theology, but to those who lived in 
his own time he was more than this. Whilst he lived, 
and for a hundred years after his death, there was no 
theologian in Protestant Europe whose name conid be 
oompared with his, for weight and authority. It was 
an argument in itself. Far more than Luther, or 
MeUnchthon, or ZwingliuR, be was the theologian of the 
Reformation. Geneva is the only city in Europe besides 
Borne that has a religious ecclesiastical sound in its 
very name. In the library of the aged French historian 
M. Oaizot there were two great pictures side by side 
to which he used to point aa representing the two 
ecclesiastical centres of Europe. One was Borne, the 
other was Qeneva. 
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' Whatever theology sprang up in Oreat Britain at 

that time came straight from Calvin. The English 

Puritans and Nonconformists, the Presbyterians of 

Scotland, whether Established or Free or United, all owe 

their existence more or lees to Calvin. And not only so, 

there was no single person then out of oar own country, 

hardly within our own country, who had so great an 

influence on the teaching of the Church of England, 

when it first began its new career. ** It is safer," said 

, Bichard Hooker — himself in some respects a far greater 

'^ writer than Calvin — ^* to attack all the saints in heaven 

Kthan to say a word against John Calvin." 

' The first reflection which this statement of Calvin's 
fame suggests is this — that the fame is no longer what 
it was. By the time that the tercentenary of Calvin 
came to be celebrated, ten years ago, it was evident that 
a change had passed over the face both of the world and 
of the Church. The work of Erasmus, the great scholar 
of his time, is still living in the impulse he gave to the 
study of the Bible, and in his large and liberal ideas of 
Christianity. Luther's name is still powerful, as that of 
a man of commanding genius, and as the mainspring 
of the Beformation. But neither in France, of which 
Calvin was a most characteristic son as regards logical 
directness and clearness of expression, nor in Greneva, 
/^of which he was the father, nor even in Scotland, of 
;( which through Enox he may be said to have been the 
y( spiritual grandfather — and in which the form of his 
theology has longest endured — ^not even in any of these 
countries, and still less in Europe generally, has the 
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magic ot the great name of Calvin maintained what waa 
in hie lifetime its undispated pre-eminence. What is 
the reason of this change of feeling ? It is that Calvin 
threw hia whole strength into one particular phase of 
Christian belief and of Christian practice. He saw 
straight before him, but only in one direction. He waa 
the most splendid of partisans, but still a partisan. 

' He was the founder of a particular school of belief. 
Ee was not the promoter of truth, and goodness, for 
their own sake. This is the first lesson which we 
draw from Calvin's appearance — and which will be 
strengthened as we proceed — the temporary passing 
nature of mere party polemics. Think of any mere 
political or ecclesiastical leader at the present moment. 
He cannot fill your thoughts more than Calvin filled 
the minds of English, Scottish, French, and Swiss 
Protestants in the sixteenth century. But he has now 
stepped into the background. Even in theology — the 
greatest of all subjects of human thought— the day o( 
favourity party leaders will not last for ever. The 
controversies which now seem so fall of importance will, 
three hundred years henoe, be laid fast to sleep. 

' But it would be doing great injustice to Calvin and 
to ourselves, and it would be to miss one main part of 
the lesson which his appearance teaches us, if we did not 
acknowledge the lasting benefits we owe to him, I am 
not now speaking of the great ability, and the candour 
and good sense, of bis Commentaries ; because these 
have been superseded by greater works of the same 
kind, and were not peculiar to himself even at that time. 
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I oonfine myaelt to two points in which he oteiMia | 
omiiient. 

' The first which I ehall notice is the trath ooatainad "' 
in hiH ilootrinet*. Nothing is more useful for men who 
Are oduodtliif; thentBelvefi, nothing more [HYjfitaUe lor 
theotofficiil study, UiEui to endeftvoor to find oat what u 
the trath that lies ttt the bottom oE doctrines or optmooi 
iritii wbiob, as commonl; expreBaed. we feel ooraelres 
ooDfttnined to disagree. Sach is the case with the doc- 
Irina of Predastisatioii, which is at the root of mU t^t 
is paodliar to what we eall Calvinism. There haa h«a 
•0 mneh exa^geiatiQii, so much foil; talked ***" t i uf' * m 
it, tttat we are sometimee inclined to think of it as • 
thing altogather passed by. Bot the truth its^ wfaiA 
it vaa iBtnded to oonrey is one which will obw^ he 
Voat lo the worid. It is this ; Qiat there is an ow m^mBm 
ProTidence whnh gaides onr steps in life, wilfaovft e^ 
pensiving it; that dMn is a Powsr greater fthea ^^w 
■stfes, vitiMok whiah we eanDot move or set ; that Qm 
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great writer of our owb time — the greatest of living 
Scottish authors, but as unlike Calvin as it is possible 
to conceive — has recorded solemnly that this doctrine 
of Predestination, so understood, is in bis judgment 
unqtiestiooably and indispensably necessary. Thomas 
Oirlyle, in his History of Frederick the Great, said 
this meant — and at the bottom of his heart Calvin also 
meant^to tell us that we are all, and each of us, instru- 
ments in the hands of the Supreme Good for working 
out his will— links in the chain of a long-enduring 
Providence — with a work before us to do, for the sake 
of doing which each one ot us was sent into the world. 

* There is a second element in Calvin's teaching which 
ought to be considered in connection with any form of 
theology that claims to be enduring — viz. what is its moral 
and practical result ? I shall not dwell on its resnUs in 
the moral life of England, and still less of Scotland, 
partly for the reason 1 have already hinted, that I desire 
on this occasion to avoid approaching too closely to local 
questions ; partly because this was treated at length 
some years ago in an address delivered in this neigh- 
bourhood by a distinguished historian, Mr. Froude. 
But the point to which I would call attention — because 
it is not so much thought of, and because it is in itself 
so clear an evidence of what a great theologian can do 
— is this, that Calvin founded in the city and State of 
Geneva a habitation of morality and of liberty combined, 
which has lasted there even to our own day. Here 
again, no doubt, there was excess and exaggeration ; 
be was too austere, too rigid, too uncompromising ; but 
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nevertheleBB he did oootrive, b; the sole force of his 
example and discipline, to create in that little town a 
society so pure, and so respectable, that all the nations 
of Europe sent their sons there to be educated. Nothing 
could be a higher tribute to him and to Geneva than the 
fact that Lord Chestertield chose Geneva for bis eon in 
preference to Paris, or Florence, or any of the fashioD- 
able cities of Europe, because there more than anywhere 
else a young man was likely to be brought up without 
falling in with the common temptations of youth. 

' And, with this good morality, there was also instilled 
by Calvin into the people of Geneva an independence, a 
freedom of thought, which through all manner of changes 
has continued, and has rendered Geneva a refuge for 
intelligent and enlightened men from every country, 
who could find no other home so congenial or so safe. 
Through Calvin's influence many a young man of the 
first families of Europe has been saved in a most critioal 
period of bis life ; many a parent has thus been spared 
a broken heart. Through Calvin's influence, also, many 
a noble spirit has there breathed freely and indepen- 
dently, who would not have had a place elsewhere on 
the Continent open to run for shelter. It is true be 
burned Servetns. It is the one blot which is recorded 
against the Beformers by many who forget the acts of 
the same kind, far more numerous, which tai'nish the 
tame of the Roman Churob ui England, Spain. Fraaw, 
and Italy. 

'But it ia the glory of Calvin that, in spite of this 
miserable act, the general spirit which he Lofosed into 
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Geneva made it — what it has been for the last two 
hundred years, and is still — the most intelligent city 
in Europe, the shelter of the oppresBed, the school of just 
and free thought. And, although Calvin could hardly 
recognise his own city, were he to come back ; this is 
only an instance of the gracious truth that any good 
influence which we shed abroad may have its fruits in 
ways we cannot conceive beforehand, and which perhaps 
did we know, we in our weakness would deprecate. 

' This leads me to pass to those other two great men 
whose unniversttries were celebrated in Italy and Eng- 
land, at the same time that Calvin's death was celebrated 
at Qeneva. When on May 27, 1564, Calvin passed from 
the midst of his sorrowing followers, he would have 
been surprised at hearing that already there were bom 
— one sixty, one thirty days before — two men whose fame 
would outshine his as far as the skies are above the earth, 
and as the whole earth is wider than any single sect or 
party. Yet so it was. Calvin, I say, would have been 
startled to bear that the time would come when a pro- 
lessor of Mathematics, or a writer of Plays, should be 
thought more of than be, the theologian of half Chris- 
tendom. Yet even he, if he were true to his own doc- 
trines, would have acknowledged, or ought to have 
acknowledged, in words which no doubt he often quoted, 
that every good and perfect gift, everything in propor- 
tion as it is good or perfect, comee down direct from the 
Father of Lights. They all come from the Father of 
those innumerable lights which we see in the starry 
heaven, and of the innumerable lights which enlighten 
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the minds of men ; which themselves indaed both in 
heaven and earth are subject to chELQge, eclipse, and 
shadow, but are not the tees the good gifts o[ htm " with 
whom there is no variableneaB, neither shadow of turning." 

' In the most literal sense, the two great men of 
whom I am now to speak are exact iilustrationa of this 
very truth. It has been said by one of the greatest of 
modem philosophers, Immanuel Kant, " There are two 
things of which the more we think of them the mors 
they fill the soul with awe and wonder ; the starry 
heaven above, the moral law within." These are them- 
Belves two <^ the greatest gifts that the Father of Lights 
has given as. They are ever with as ; the ligbte in the 
heaven above, the lights in the human soul. But, like 
many other gifts, they have to be studied, in order to 
be known, appreciated, enjoyed. They are gifts which 
need interpreters to explain their meaning, to draw fortii 
Uieir beauties, and fix our attention upon them. 

' Two such interpreters, each perfect for this special 
purpoee, were by a eingnlar coincidence born into the 
world in that same year of 1564 in which Calvin died ; 
one, an interpreter for all future time of the stars of 
heaven, Galileo, the father of astronomy, on February 18, 
St Pisa ; the other, the interpreter for all future ages 
of human nature, our own Shakespeare, on April 23, 
at 8tratford-on-Avon. Of these two, I will first speak 
of Oalileo. In his cane as in Calvin's I leave on one 
side the direct benefits of his soientific discoveries. They 
belong either to learned men, or else to the portica- 
Uur protosuons who have profited by them. I confine 
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myself, as before, to thoae matters which are common 
to all educated men — in other words, the moral and 
religious henelite of Galileo's appearance, which bring 
Theology into relation with Science, and Science into 
relation with Theology. 

' Pat yourselves back to that lime, and aek what has 
been the advantage to religious progress that would, 
homanly speaking, not have been gained if Galileo had 
not lived ? To him, as you know, it is owing that we 
have oar present knowledge of the stars, of the relations 
of this earth to the solar system, of the sizes, the 
distances, the motions of those innumerable heavenly 
bodies. Now, it is certain that by revealing to us the 
vast infinity of space he revealed to us, in a sense ia 
which it was never understood before, the infinity of the 
Dniverse, and, therefore, the infinity of God. The 
immeasurable natm-e of God is a doctrine which had, in 
a certain sense, been known before, bat it received an 
enlargement, an extension far beyond conception, when 
for the first time mankind was made to feel that the 
stars were not mere spangles in the sky, but worlds like 
our own, that the distance between them was to be 
comited not by thousands, but by millions and millions 
of miles. The order, the intelligence, the supreme will 
which guides all these vast systems then became known 
to man, as they had never been known to him before. But 
this sdentifie knowledge, unlike the special peculiarities 
of Calvin's theological system, has never passed away, 
bat has gone on increasing and fructifying in every 
Bocceeding age. In the same year that Galileo died 
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Newton was born, and by hin) the work of scientific tmlh 
was handed on with increaning Itistre to oar own time. 
That is the first point gained by Beligion from Galileo. 

' The second is the triumph of faith over sight, of 
reason over prejudice. Think what a difEcolty there 
most have been in receiving the truths which Oftlileo 
announced. All the world down to that time bad 
believed that the earth stood still, that the son tnored 
round the earth, that the sun rose up in the beavoia 
and set behind the earth. AU the evidence of oar 
senses, all the testimony of human language, all the 
authority of immemorial tradition, all the belief of every 
Church, the letter of the Bible itself, wee dead agaiost 
the new discovery. On the other side there was bat the 
opinion of one gifted man appealing to the results of his 
researches. But the opinion of that one gifted man, 
resting on the certain facts which he had seen, and 
which no one else had seen, has prevailed against the 
habits and prejudices and traditions of the whole world. 
What a lesson of humility does this teach us I of 
humility and deference to the authority of the really 
jnst and true ! What a warning to us to set aside as good 
for nothing the Authority which is only external ! What 
an example of the power of truth over obstacles which 
might have seemed quite insurmountable ! What 
encouragement to those who, whether few or many, are 
engaged in the pursuit of truth in any department 
knowledge, human or divine ! 

' And yet one more benefit Galileo has conferred apon' 
us by the particular way in which this triumph of his 
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opinion was achieved. When he discovered for the first 
time that the common impression of the Bun rising and 
Betting was contmrj to fact — when he discovered that it 
was the sun which stands still, and the earth which 
moves— a thrill of horror ran through Christendom, at 
the contradiction of these statementB with the letter of 
Scripture. All the alarms which have since been raised 
against the advance of Science were raised then. All 
the efforts which have since been used to maintain the 
letter of Scripture at the cost of its spirit were used 
then. Most sincere and natural, no doubt, this alarm 
was. But we know, thank Ood, that it was mifounded, 
and so have been all like alarms since. In the person 
of Galileo the battle was fought, and won. He was put 
down (or a time, but hie system prevailed, and has 
become the law of Christendom. The cause of religion 
has not tost, but gained b; the triumph of the cause of 
science. In this way Galileo not only enlarged for us 
our ideas of God and the Universe, but also enlarged (or 
us our idea of the Bible. As he raised onr thoughts of 
God to a wider range than ever they had reached before, 
so he helped to raise the Bible to a higher pinnacle than 
it had ever reached before. It was then established 
onee for all that the Bible was intended to teach us far 
higher things than mere physical science. It was then 
proved once for all that discoveries in the world of 
Nature, however important or contradictory to the letter 
of Scripture, however positive, have no connection 
whatever with the essence of true religion. It was 
acknowledged then by the most distingoished pillars of 
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the Gbnrch that what the Bible teaches waa nob tiow 
the heavens moved, but how we are to move to heaven. 

' The Bible has gained, not lost, by being diaencombered 
of the false theory which fastcined it to false syetemB of 
philosopby. It has sorvived the discoveriee of OsUleo. 
It has survived, what is perhaps still more extraordinaiy, 
the follies of those who persecuted Galtleo ; and we ma; 
be sure that it will survive all the conclusions of soieoce. 
and the blindness of those who resist these eonclusions. 
Galileo was imprisoned and tortured for his opinions. 
Hie opinion was declared to be heresy. Even one 
hundred years later the Jesuits, in their great edition of 
Newton's Principia, were obliged to say that thay could 
not venture to accept his opinion as true, becanse it bad 
been solemnly condemned by the Pope. But now even 
the Pope and the Jesuits have given way, and one of the 
best observatories of Europe, where Galileo's principlee 
are carried out with the best success, is the observatory 
of Father Secchi in the Jesuit College at Rome. We 
may be sure that from the gift which Qod gave to aa in 
the mind of Galileo, and in the stars whose true nature 
Galileo revealed to us, Christianity derives a brighter, 
wider, better light ; and as each age rolls on, and each 
discovery enUgbtensour eyes, it becomes more and more 
worthy of the Father of Lights, more and more the light 
of all mankind. 

' One further remark on Galileo's Ufe connecte him 
directly with our own country, and gives another ]iroof of 
the true, though indirect, relation between Science and 
Literature. In one of the finest of Milton's prose works 
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— his speech in defence of the Liberty of the 
deecribes how in his youth he had seen 
aBtronomer at Florence : " There it waa that I 
visited the famoas Galileo, grown old, a prisoner in the 
InquiBition for thinking in ABtronomy otherwise than 
the FranciBcaos and Dominicans thought." It is one 
the moet striking scenes in Uterary history. The old 
blind Italian philosopher, victim to a dark persecution, 
received the young English poet, full of hope and 
eathaeiasm ; himself debtined in after years to t^hare 
the same calamity, the loss of tbe gift of eyesight, and 
also to be regarded by hia contemporaries as an outcast 
and a heretic. Wo know that in those dreary years of 
blindness, and of ignominy, he never forgot his visit 
to Galileo. In Paradise Last be dwells on the 
wonders which the telescope bad revealed from the top 
of Fiesole ; and wo cannot doubt that this recollection 
must have been one uf those which gave him courage to 
abate no jot of heart or hope, as be trod his lonely path 
towards the heights of everlasting fame. I have spoken 
of the succession of scientific light from the occurrence of 
Newton's birth in the year of Galileo's death. But this 
glimpse which the great poet gained into the mind of 
the great astronomer by that short visit, this stimulus 
which it gave him to become the champion of spiritual 
and intellectual freedom, is a yet more direct instance 
of the succession of gifted men on the largest scale. 
It shows that Science is not so far removed from Poetry, 
nor Poetry from Science, as in this scientific age one 
is sometimes apt to imagine. 
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' And thiB leade me to the third illDstrioae Dame of 
vhich I have to epeak. In the Bame year as Qalileo 
died, 1564, was horn the greatest of all poeta, William 
Shakespeare. Again, I do not dwell on the mere 
pleaBore or instractioD we receive from his writings. 
I do not enter into a criticism of his several plays. 
This yoQ can read, far better than I could expound, in 
Dr. Johnson or in Coleridge. What I propose to ask is, 
what is the moral value of such a man to his country, 
and to the world ? What was the relation of Literature 
as represented in this the greatest name of all Litera- 
ture towards Theology and Beligiou ? The first benefit 
is the fact that he was, as I have already said, the 
acknowledged interpreter of human nature. It is lor 
this that we admire him, that we read him, that we 
place him on a height above all other poets of any age 
or nation. And if we ask : what is the use of this 
thought to us, as reasonable religious human beings ? 
the answer is this. It teaches us that the study and 
knowledge of human nature are indispensable to our 
doing our duty, and fol&lling our appointed work in 
this world. It has been sometimes said that there are 
large classes of men who by their professions are shut 
out from anything but a partial view of human nature; 
thiit the clergy see the weak side of it, lawyers oMedy 
the dark side of it, physicians — it is sometimeB aaid — 
see more than any other cIubh. But here, at any rate^ 
was a man who was endowed with an insight into every 
part of it. Tliere is hardly a shade of fooling, hardly a 
human thought, scarcely a phase of character, which he 
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has not weighed, and balanced, and repreeenl^d before 
DB. Oui admiration of anch u gift ia a testimony to 
the vast importance of that highest kind of theulogy, 
which oonsiHtB of inaight into and underetanding of the 
varietiee of human nature. It ia a living comment — a 
boat of commenta— onthe text: " Judge not, and ye shall 
not be judged." It is a thorough working out of the 
text : " Judge righteous judgment." It is a carrying out 
of the counsel " not to pull up the tares, lest in pulling 
up the tares we pull up the wheat also." It is a justi- 
fication of the divine charity which "bears all things, 
believes all thinga, endures all things." It is an example 
of the apostolical wisdom " which becomes all things to 
all men." It ia a call to toleration, to forbearance, to 
compassion, to forgiveness. Those are the truly evan- 
gelical lessons, these are the truly apostolical maxima 
which — whether we will or not — the writings of Shake- 
speare teach us. 

' This is the ample, sufficient reason why we, who 
have to deal with human nature as it ia, should be 
thankful tor the ^ft of this wonderful nndorstanding ; 
all human nature in the mind of this one man. It in 
the Bible we have been rightly taught the value of the 
human soul, then ought we greatly to appreciate one 
who has so carefully detailed all the workings of the 
soul, which in ourselves and in others it is our duty to 
elevate. If we are right in our admiration of Shake- 
speare, then we cannot sufficiently prize the largeness of 
heart, and breadth of mind, and keennees of eight, which 
give his works their characteristic value. We sometimea 
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hear people speak disparagingly of Theology and tbeo- 
logians. Perhaps in the sense in which those worda 
are commonly used this disparagemeiit is not tmjtBtL 
We have already shown in what sense it is tme oraa 
of sach an eminent theologian as Calvin ; but, if the 
word " theologian " is used in its tme sense — as one who 
, Bets forth the nature of God, and the daties of man— 

V then, in that sense, our highest poets have been amoogst 
<!. our best theologians. He who has described the nuaery 

of jealousy in Othello, the madneas of ambition in 
Macbeth, the grandeur of mercy in The Merchant of 
Venice, the innocence of purity in The Tempest, the 
nobleness of patriotism in Henry V., aod the per- 
plexitiea of the troubled soul in Hamlet, has left to 
the world religious lessons far better than tboae of 
many a preacher ; because be has given them in wordfl 
so persuasive, so marvellous, that they are read bf 
hundreds whom sermons never reach, and whom bmcta 
/ will never touch. There is much idle talk in the preeeoi 

V day about secular and religious education. Is there oni 
J who will venture to shut out from any echeme of 

education the writings of Milton or Shakespeare V la 
there one who is able to say that the writings of Milton 
or Shakespeare are not in the highest sense religioi 
if by religious we mean that which gives a hiel 
and wider idea of the nature of God, a deeper 
clearer insight into the nature of man ? No ! 

• In proportion as we are fed by the greatest i 
we rise above religious difficulty, into the most reli, 
atmosphere of all. And this leads me to speak o( c 
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more general lesBon to be derived from the greatness ot 
Sb&keBpeare amid the imperfections and in&rmitieH with 
which doabtleBB his individual life was compassed. It 
is this. We often a^k in these dayB about any remark- 
able person we meet or hear of, what were hie opinions ? 
to what religious deDominatioo, to what political party 
die) lie belong ? Would he have voted with us, on this 
or that question, political or theological ? What colours 
did he wear at the last election, or in chapel ? We ask 
this question of ordinary men, and we often get an easy 
Answer. We can ninge many of them without diSiculty 
on one side or the other. We can even aver about 
such great men as Calvin or Galileo, that Oalvin was 
a Protestant of very peculiar opinions, and that Qalileo 
was a Roman Catholic, and in some respects compro- 
mieed his opinion in order to keep well with his Church, 
But we make these inquiries about Shakespeare in vain. 
Others abide our questions : He is free. We see that 
he had a deep sense of the awfulness and greatness of 
God, of the tender and soothing iniluences of the 
Christian faith. We see that the words of the Bible 
were most familiar to him— that the eights and sounds 
of religious ordinances had a hold upon him. But more 
thui this we know not. We ask whether he was a 
fiomon Catholic or a Protestant ? whether he was a 
Calvinist or an Arminian? whether he was a Puritan 
or a nigh Churchman? We ask, but we ask in vain. 
Some of his expressions lean to one side, some to 
another, but the whole result is that this greatest of 
hiunan teachers, the wisest and greatest of human 
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study it, bear witb it. make allowances for it ; becaase 
only in so doing can you be of service to it in others, or 
in yourselves. Study it in all its phaBes, study it eitber 
in itself or in Shakespeare's works, study it in the tragic 
sorrows of King Lear, iu the remorse of Macbeth and 
Othello, in the deep philosophy of Hamlet, in the 
playfulness of the Midsummer Night's Dream, in the 
innocent love of Romeo and Juliet, in the calm 
religious resignation of As You Like It, ia the justice 
and mercy of Measure for Measure. He takes you 
through many comitrieB. He breathes the keen air of 
Denmark in Hamlet, and the majesty of Roman 
history in Julius CcBsar, the grand sweep of 
English history in King John and Richard II. 
and Henry V., the sunny atmosphere of Italy in 
Romeo and Juliet, and the gay life of Greece in the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, the wild life of early 
Britain in King Lear, and in the blasted heath, the 
fierce chiefs, the haunted houses, and fantastic witch- 
craft of Scotland in Macbeth. It is from such a large 
view of hmnan nature that we all gain common sense, 
common charity, and deeper faith. We shall not be 
the worse but the better Christians it by this means 
we are raised above those artificial boundaries which 
divide man from man, nation from nation, party from 
party, into a wider region of human sympathy ; if we 
can attain that true commonion of the wise, in which 
evary good and perfect gift finds its proper place ; where 
< main object is not to level to the ground high 
icters or to pull down high Institutions, but to use 
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theiD, underatand them, improve them to the 
atmoBt, 

' We thu8 come back to the general subject with which 
we started, and aek what those great characters have 
told OS of the matual relationB of the three orders of 
knowledge which they reapectively represent. The main 
result sorely is that they form one whole. Theology 
still renminB the Queen of the Sciences and Arts, as she 
was BuppoBod to be in the Middle Ages. But it must be 
by welcoming the fact that both science and literature 
are themselvea eeaential elements of theology, as theology 
is of them. There is a literary side and a scientific side 
of theology, to be conducted on scientific principles 
literary principles, aa also in all true acience and in 
high literature there is a religious side ; for the pun 
of troth is religions, and so is the appreciation of 
noble and the beautiful. And thus the domain 
religion must be enlarged by every aeqiuEition 
ecicntifie light, and by every ingathering of literary 
fruit. There will always be a separate branch of 
theological research, a aeparate branch of scientific 
research, and a separate branch of literary labour; 
but no less there will always be the need of somo- 
thing to reconcile, combine, and identify these. There 
must be the means ot passing and rejmaaing across the 
booadaries between them. And this neutral groood, 
this uniting ground, will be found in such groat minds 
as those whom I have described, if taken at their best 
and their highest, and not at their worst and lowest. 
Taken at their lowest, Calvin was but a violent polemic, 
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and Galileo but a timid and half-hearted etndeiit, and 
Shakespeare bat an obscure Btage-pla^er ; but taken at 
their beat, each one of them was a philosopher, poet, 
or theologian. 

' The other day I saw it stated that at the tercen- 
tenary o( the famoaa University of Leyden an orator 
ezpreeeed amonget other things his confident belief that 
theology w&b doomed to rapid estinction - that its fall 
vas demanded with inexorable rigour, and that none 
would lament that fall. I would not disparage anything 
that proceeds from a University of suoh name and fame 
aa Leyden ; but I confess that bo crude a declaration 
carries its own confutation with it. Such statements 
might fill us with alarm as to the higher and deeper 
thoughts of humanity, if we did not see from the terms 
of the expressions used by the speakers that they often 
mean the very reverse of what they express, that they 
mean only the fall of a theology which they dislike, and 
the rise in its place of some other theology which they 
desire ; and that they believe— rightly, or wrongly — that 
Science, Literatore, and the State have lights to fumiflh 
of a better kind than that which theologians and churches 
have furnished before. In Mr. Lecky's admirable book 
on the History of Rationalism yon may remember 
that there is a chapter called the " Secularisation of 
Politics " ; and at first sight it might seem that, like the 
Datch orator, he was intending to prove that politics, 
and all that is included in that word, were all to be 
removed from the influence of religion ; but when yon 
find that what he means is simply that the course of 
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European politics has been purged and parified froa 
the rancour, persecution and inhumanity, perfidy and 
craelty of the Thirty Years' War, and the masascre of 
St. Bartholomew ; that commerce has been set free from 
the Buperstitioue restrictions on usur; ; and social life 
delivered from the insane BuperBtitions concerning witch- 
craft, then we may fairly say that the tendency is not 
the secularisation, but the ChristianiBation of politics. 
Therefore, the resvilt of all such harsh and exaggerated 
statements as that I have quoted just now ia, to any 
reflecting and high-minded man, not to endeavour to 
divorce science from religion, or the Church from th« 
State, but to endeavour to infuse into religion whatem 
truth there is in science, and to endeavour to infnse into 
the Church whatever there is of grandenr and elevation 
in the State. 

' And I may add that it is in fulfilling these fonctione 
that not only such great men as I have described, but 
also ancient and famous Universities, and University 
inflnences such as give a name to your Club, are so 
useful ; it is because the Universities of Europe, amidtit 
whatever imperfections they contain— it ia because the 
University of Oxford, in which, as you have heard, 
I first became acquainted with your excellent chairman, 
mj dear and early friend, Principal Shairp — it is becaose 
the Universities of Scotland, amid all the distractions 
and divisions of tliis country, have furnished, and do 
furnish still, a neutral, central, and elevated groand, 
where the different Churches and diverging classes can 
be drawn together and aspire towards higher things. 
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that they deserve all tbe support and all the forbearance 
that can be given them. As the poet says, 

Beauty, Good, &nd Knowledge are three sisten 
That dote npon caoh other, friends (o luaD, 
Living together under the uuue roof, 
And never o&n be snndered without tears. 

'And if (of one paeeing moment I may speak 
of what 1 may now fairly call my own University of 
St. Andrews, before you^the generous, energetic, and 
aspiring citizens of Dundee — allow me to say that no 
better exemplification could be given of the principle 
which I have been endeavouring to enforce than the 
relation between the two places. They are exemplified, 
I might also Bay visibly, to the outward eye as in a 
parable. What is the barrier that divides them ? 
Listen to ray parable. The first answer is very simple. 
It is tbe river Tay. And what is the means of uniting 
them ? It is by the bridge which shall in a few years 
tarn Fifeshire from an island into the mainland. But 
the Tay ia not, or was not in the olden time, the only 
dividing boundary. When yesterday from the heights 
of Magus Moor, from the beautiful grounds of Mount 
Melville, I overlooked the plains of Fifeshire and Forfar- 
shire, I saw two streams parting the towers of St. 
Andrews from the smoke of Dundee. One, as I have 
said, was the Tay ; and the other was the river Eden. 
But in the Middle Ages the smaller gulf, impassable as it 
may have seemed, was crossed by tbe bridge — which was 
then the marvel of Scotland — the bridge built by Bishop 
Wardlaw, the founder of the University of St. Andrews. 
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< Thftt onion which seemed then so diffieolt ooght to 
prepare us for the onion, which is now not more difficolt 
in the bridge over the greater golf which still remains. 
What the science of the fifteenth centory effected across 
the Eden the science of the nineteenth centory is to 
effect across the Tay. Is not all this a transparent 
allegory of the sobject of which we have been speaking, 
and of some of the qoestions which natorally have 
arisen amongst oorselves ? A bridge, whether over the 
Tay or over the Eden, is an emblem of the moral bonds 
of onion, whether in the great world or in oor smaller 
world at home; and in making and increasing these 
moral bonds it is sorely the privilege of the wisdom 
and the charity of the nineteenth centory to effect the 
combination which the charity and wisdom of the Middle 
Ages most imperfectly effected in the fifteenth centory, 
whether as regards the relations between the academic 
commonity of Dondee, or as regards the larger elements 
of Religion, Science, and Literatore.' 

Since this chapter was written I have — throogh the 
kindness of the present Dean of Westminster — seen and 
examined the MS. which his predecessor had with him 
in Dondee. It was originally prepared for another 
porpose, bot I have no knowledge, and now no means 
of finding oot, to what aodience it was first addressed. 
As given at Dondee it was recast, and considerably 
enlarged. 
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Wb. the English men and women of the twentieth 
century, are so much indebted to Matthew Arnold — 
tor his poetry, hia Uterary criticism, and bis letters 
posthumously published — that wo fain would gather up 
every fragment of reminiscence that remains of him, 
* that none of them may he lost.' 

As one of bis predecessors in the poetical hierarchy 

pat it. 

His vcrjr memory u fair uid bright, 

and there was a charm in his personahty that was aU 
his own, and is singularly radiant still. The deftest 
o( critics, a chivalrous appraiser of merit, a eatiriat who 
was humoriat at heart and who never sent a barbed 
arrow from his bow, brave and patient, assiduous in the 
discharge of irksome duties, most loyal of friends, and 
generous in kindUest deeds. 

Insight as kocn as tioety star 
Whs to hia ch&rit.y no bar, 

whUe reverence dominated his nature h'om Grst to last. 
Hia reiterated message of ' sweetness and light," his 
constant demand for ' lucidity,' his insistence on ' culture 
as the sovereign panacea alike for our ' Philistines, Bar- 
barians and Populace,' his substitution of the ' stream 
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of tendency ' and the ' not-ourselves that makett for 
righteousness,' in place of what be thought were the 
superannuated terms of anceBtral religioo— all this 
raised a barrier between him and many other men ; but 
even they mast admit that, in bis polemic be aiiiu^_ 
always at the truth of things, and that in all of it he i^H 
constractiTe. ^H 

HiB poems may have tanght his generation mora' 
than his proae essays have done, and their appreciation 
in America has been signal. They are perhaps mo re 
widely read, and highly valued across the Atlantic th^H 
in England. ^H 

The few letters from Arnold which follow rei^| 
chiefly to Wordsworth, and to the Wordsworth Societ^H 
We once had a talk about Tkyrsis. He said that wbafl 
he wrote it, be doubted whether it would be popul«^| 
however genuine it was as an idyllic elegy. It yn^M 
teas complet« &a a memorial of Glongh than BugSSM 
Chapel waa of his father, or than his lines on Word^| 
worth were of him. It dealt with only one aide n^ 
Clough'e nature. Some time afterwards, when I waft 
writing Principal Shairp's Life his widow sent me a 
letter from Arnold to her husband, dated April 1866 — 
soon after Thyrsis appeared — embodying the same 
Ihoogbt. 

Arnold was asked to allow himself to be nominated 
for the at. Andrews Lord Rectorship in 1877. He 
declined on the ground that, in his opinion, bis poei- 

I as a school- in spe<^tor di«qaalified him for suitably 

Dg the poKt. Ho thought that one who held oGBee 
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in the public servioe of the conntry ought not alBO to 
hold ' that post of high dignit;.' He added, ' The 
department which I serve has always leEt me perfect 
freedom in my literary publications. In retora I 
consider myself bound to abstain from all appearances 
on the stage of public life ; and your Rector, in making 
his address, must certainly be considered as appearing 
on the stage.' 

We st St. Andrews, professors and students alike, 
thought that a mistake on his part. There was nothing 
in his official position, any more than in that of a 
member of Parliament or a Judge, to prevent his accept- 
ance of the Rectorship. He would have been received 
with enthuatasm, and woald certainly have given a 
brilliant and luminous address. The loss was to St. 
Andrews, and to Scotland. 

Arnold's life was uneventful, but perhaps all the 
richer on that account. Once, at a dinner of old 
Balliol men, he spoke of himself as 'an instance of a 
Balliol failure in life.' It need hardly be said that as 
poet, critic, essayist, his success had been greater than 
that of anyone present, and hie own judgment was 

k disallowed. The failure was only in receiving the due 
rewards of authorship. It has been the lot of many of 
our greatest writers to have a routine of drudgery to go 
\ through, and it is a lasting tribute to Arnold that he 

never grudged it, but discharged the humblest duties of 
I school-inapector with as much care and assiduity aa he 

^K spent upon his hterary work. 
^H There was one characteristic of Matthew Arnold 
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which all who knew him tuiderBtood and apprecutad. 
It was his determinatioQ to get at the root and tnth 
of things underneath the shows which are comiiioal; 
wrapped around them, and the illusions which an bs 
conBtantl; mistaken for them. This was in cariou 
alliance with a dislike for what be considered the Hi m^i^i 
of metaphysic, and indifference to the bald obvioasneH 
of science: but there was coupled with it a still greater 
dislike of all irreverence towards the beliefs and the in- 
stitutions of the past. He wished to rouse his contam> 
poraries out of facile credence, and contentment wilh 
commonplaces that were the superficial makeshifts d 
belief ; but none o{ them had a more intense [aeling ol 
the seriousness of life, and the grave issues of condud. 
He wished to see them rest in a religion that wsb basal 
on fact, not underpropped by conjecture. To attain to 
a lucid belief, and one that could be verified, waa his crat- 
stant aim ; and yet he would rather leave everytliiiig u 
he found it, than have religion discarded, or empbed of 
all significance, by a criticism that was purely negative 
I remember, and can now hear, his musical quotation ol 
the lines, 

L«Bve thou thy Bister when she praja. 
Her early Heaven, her happy v 



Nor thoQ with shadow'd bint confuoa 
A life that loads melodious lUys. 



reaSSn^ 



Arnold was not a great speaker, or a good i 
but I have been told that when he went to lecture in 
America, and was at first almost inaudible beyond the 
front-row benches, one of his auditors called on him, 
and offered to teach him ' the art of public speaking ' I 
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He was amused, but took the hint, and submitted to a 
few ' leBsonB,' with the result that be was soon heard 
throughout most lecture- halls. 

The mention of America recalls his popularity there 
as a poet. In Boston I found that many cultivated men 
and women ranked him as chief in the modern Englieh 
hierarchy of song. It was a group of Americans also 
who principally welcomed the reading of part of his 
Empedodes on Etna one day within the Grffico-Eoman 
theatre of Taonnina in Sicily. 

The following are extracts from a few of his lettera 
tome. 

•AtheuBomOlub, PaU Mall. S.W. : July 13. 1870. 
* . . . There is plenty of room for all of ua as recom- 
menders of Wordsworth, and it would have been indeed 
a pity if you had withheld your book about him, or any 
part of it. I hope to return to it, when I am in the 
North this autumn. It is a book to be read in Worde- 
worth'fl own country. 



' F.S. — The paper in Macmtllan is to serve as pretaoe 
to a volume of selections from Wordsworth which I have 
in the press. It is not an elaborate criticism of Words- 
worth's poetry, but the sort of essay which seemed to me 
best calculated to introduce, and help, such a volume. You 
mast read it with this view of its character and design.' 

A second time our students at St. Andrews tried to 
induce bim to become Rector, a new generation of them 
endeavouring to secure the honour previously declined. 
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He replied : 

' Cobham. Sattej : April 4, 1883. 

' . . . I have answered an EdiBburgb Associatdoo, 
as to my being brought forward for the Lord Rectorship 
there, but I am resolved not to be a candidate for that 
office while I am a achool-inspector, or a subordinate 
public official ot any Bort. I have formerly said the 
same thing in answer to propoBsls from 5t. Andrews, 
and you would do me a kindness if you would assore tny 
friends there that, though I am grateful to them for their 
good opLoion, my resolution remains quite firm. 



The following has reference to the meeting ol 
Wordsworth Society, of which he was President in 1888 

' Cobham. Hanej : April SS. 

' Two papers will be plenty ; a paper from the Pre- 
sident besides would be too much, and I think 
President should speak, not read. I will try to make, 
a speech of about a quarter of an hour in length, to o] 
the proceedings . . . ' 

He was aeked hie opinion as to Ike Stamt 
written in my pocket copy of Thomson's ' Castle 
Indolence ' in which Wordsworth describee Coleridj 
and himself ; there being some difference of opinion as 
to the relevancy of the ' descriptive sketches ' contained 
in them. He replied : 

' Cobhun, Surrey ; liaj 96. 

' Whan one looks nneaeily at a poem it ia easy 
fidget oneself tortber, and neither the Wordsworth nor 
the Coleridge of our common notions seema to be hit off 
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in the Stanxas ; Btill, I believe that the first describecl 
is Wordaworth, and that the second described is Coleridge, 
I have myself heard WordBworth speak of his prolonged, 
exbanating wanderings among the hills. Then Miss 
Fenwick's note showe that Coleridge ia certainly one of 
the two personagea of the poem, and there are points in 
the description of the second man which snit him very 
well. The profound forehead is a touch akin to the 
god-like forehead in the mention of Coleridge in a later 
poem. 

' I have a sort of recollection of having heard some- 
thing about the " inventions rare," and Coleridge is 
certain to have dabbled, at one time or other, in Natural 
Philosophy. 

' I could have wished, handicapped as I am (I write 
this while the Epsom raeeB are going on) with ofBcial 
work, to keep clear of all literary societies, but it seemed 
tmgraciouB to refuse the nomination you speak of, and 
it is a long time to next Uay.' 

• AthenDDin Club. Poll Uall, S.W. : April 39, IBM. 

' I cannot pOBaibly be at the meeting on the 8th, bnt 
I assure you that Lord Coleridge, if you can get him, 
will be a far better introducer of Mr. Lowell than I 
could be.' 



■ Pair; HIU. Bwansea: September 21>. I&S4. 

' . . . Never to have seen St. Andrews is a real 
shortcoming, and I wish I could have accepted your 
kind invitation ; I was in Haddingtonshire the other 
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day, and looking across towards your University, but 
there was no one there then ! ' 



« Athennum Club, Pall BCall, 8.W. : October 6, ISSi. 

* Tour kind invitation reached me in the ends of South 
Wales. I at once answered it to say that my days in 
Scotland would be few, as my schools here will be wanting 
me back, and that I had engaged myself to stay with 
Lord Dalhousie during my Dundee visit. I wrote to 
Braemar, but put to be forwarded on the letter. I wish 
I could come to you, but it is impossible.' 

• • • • « 

' Gobham, Surrey : November 17, 1886. 

* I shall be much interested in seeing your Selection, 
but I am not inclined to return to the criticism of our 
dear Poet, and I am sure it is better that, in the volume 
now in question, I should not.' 

• • • • • 

* November 19, 1886. 

' ... I am touched by what you tell me of dear old 
Shairp. He had come to look upon me as a very lost 
sheep, so his fidelity to my verse is the more sweet in 

him.' 

• • • • • 

' Athenttom Club, PaU MaU : July 80, 1887. 

* Mrs. Shairp or her son wrote to me some time ago 
asking me to give my remembrances of my old friend in 
the form of a letter, to be used in his Life; and I 
answered, as I must answer now, and as I have also 
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answered in the case ol a like application concerning 
Theodore Walrond, that it does not come natural to me 
to Bpeak of my dead friends in this fashion, and that 
what one does not do naturally one never doee well. 
Some day or other, and in some manner, I should like 
to say a word or two about both Shairp and Walrond, 
for each of whom I had a sincere affection ; but when 
I shall feel able to do it, or how, I cannot eay. 

' I am very glad you are preparing a memoir o! Shairp ; 
he was not only a lovable man tn the time when I 
knew him best, but a very stimulative and inspiring one.' 



I 



• Pains Hill Collage, Oobhmm. Surrey : Novombor *, 1887. 

' In writing the life of Wordsworth you are filling a 
real gap. I looked at his nephew's two volumes again 
in the summer ; they are impossible.' 

In his conversation, as welt as his writings, the eulogy 
of Geiat came ont, and his constant demand for lucidity 
aa the outcome of insight. He held that intellectual 
discernment, purified mental viKion, led ol necessity to 
lucid statement as to the reasons of things ; and the 
two tt>gether — adequate knowledge, on the one hand, and 
its expression * ciare et distincte ' on the other — gave 
both strength and quietude, and were the key to progress. 

Soon after Matthew Arnold's death a few of his 
friends thought that hinds should be raised for a 
memorial to him in the form of a medallion or bust, 
and — K the subscriptions warranted it — the founding 
of an Arnold soholarship or lectoreship at Oxford. 
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A preliminary meeting — ^largely attended — was held 
the Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster Abbey, and 
committee elected to promote the objects aimed at 1 
first thing the committee tried was to find oat whetl 
anything could be done, through the Treasury, to obtaz 
pension for Mrs. Arnold, in recognition of her hosban 
contributions to Literature, and his servioes to the St 
as school-inspector. As this unfortunately failed, CI 
Justice Coleridge, who was chairman of the conmiiti 
convened a meeting in his room at the Law Gourta 
consider what should be done, and afterwards addres 
the following letter to the Times, on June 26, 1888 : 

* The Matthew Arnold Memorial, 

* Sir, — The many friends and admirers of 
Matthew Arnold have delayed till now taking any acl 
steps to collect subscriptions, in accordance with 
resolutions passed at the meeting held in the Jernsa 
Chamber. They were desirous first to ascertain whei 
any and what recognition of Mr. Arnold's great senr 
to the State and to English Literature, in the form < 
pension to his widow, would be granted by the First L 
of the Treasury. The answer to two memorials, sig 
without distinction of party by a large number of 
most prominent men in the country, has just b 
received, to the effect that Mr. Smith can do nothi 
Such an answer to such memorials — an answer ba 
chiefly, though not exclusively, on want of precedent- 
somewhat unexpected by those of us whose memoriec 
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oty-five or thirty years, and will not, perhaps, 
Ge aSffigetber satisfying to those who appreciate the very 
remarkable qualities of the distinguished man for whose 
meniory this recognition was requested. It renders, how- 
ever, prompt action neceasary on the part of his friends. 

' A meeting, to which all the committee were sum- 
moned. waB accordingly held on Wednesday last, at my 
room in the Law Courts— the Earl of Derby in the choir. 
The meeting was attended hy Lord Lingen, Lord Justice 
Eowen, Mr. Lnshington, Mr. Cumin, Mr. Pyffe, Mr 
Hatton, Professor Knight, Mr. G. Murray Smith, Mr 
George Russell (the honorary secretary), and myself. 

' The following minute was passed, and will be 
advertised and circulateil, for the information of those 
who may desire to contribnte towards keeping alive the 
memory of one of the noblest and most interesting 
characters of our time. The reply of Mr. Smith inakeB 
it, in onr opinion, desirable to postpone — at least for the 
present — that part of the scheme shadowed forth in the 
Jerusalem Chamber which relates to Oxford. 

'I subjoin the minute: "The appropriation of the 
funds obtained cannot be absolutely determined at 
present, but it is desired by the committee, in the first 
instance, to place in Westminster Abbey a Medallion 
or Bust, as may be found most convenient ; nest, to 
make adequate provision for Mrs. Arnold : lastly, after 
providing for the foregoing objects (should the funds 
obtained be sufficient) to found at Oxford an Arnold 
Scholarship or Lectureship, with a view to promote the 
study of English Literature. It is estimated that the 
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cost of the Medallion or Bust will not exceed 5001. 
inoluding all attendant expenses. 

'GOLBBIDGE.' 

A bust was made by Mr. Brace Joy, who was chosen 
out of several competitors to execute it, and was placed 
in the Baptistery of Westminster Abbey. The residue of 
the fund — which amounted in all to 6»0002. — was handed 
over to Mrs. Arnold, who sent a portion of it to Oxford 
for the establishment of a prize, to be called the 
* Matthew Arnold Memorial Prize,' the competition to be 
open to those who have taken the B.A. degree, and the 
subject of the essay to be selected in turn by the Vice- 
chancellor, the Headmaster of Rugby, and the Poet 
Laureate. She wrote thus to the Honorary Secretary : 

' I must ask you to assure the committee and sub- 
scribers how deeply I am touched and gratified by the 
way in which all, even str^gers as well as personal 
friends, have testified their affection and admiration for 
my husband. He would have been greatly touched by 
it, and would have felt as deeply gratified as I do by the 
generous kindness shown to me. It is a comfort to me 
in my sorrow that the memory of all he was, and of all 
he did, will be cherished by so many, and will have a 
lasting memorial in the Abbey.' 



^ » 
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Thk world haa recently received so great a biography 
of Mr. Gladstone from a diBtingtUBhed man of letters, 
who was alEO a political colleague and comrade, that it 
may seem aseless, if not presumptooue, to add anything 
in reference to him. Doubtless, however, many other 
critical eetimates, and biographic material, will be forth- 
coming ; and it may not be saperflnoos for me to give 
one or two brief reminiscenceB. 

I recall hiB addresB aB Lord Bector of the Cniversity 
of Edinburgh in I860. The nndergraduates, and the 
Senatua Academicus, were swayed by it in a remark- 
able manner. The repreBentatives of both jKilitical 
parties were at one in their admiration for the 
intellectual intensity, the eloquence, and elevation of 
the addresB. Of course, we youths all took sides in 
politics. I was then on Mr. GladBtone's side, and re- 
member Bitting beside a fellow student of the opposition, 
who came with me intensely prejudiced, but was soon 
captivated by the oration, and even magnetised by the 
personality of the Bpeaker. One month afterwards 
Lord Brougham addressed the UniverBity, in the 
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office of Chancellor ; and we all remember the con- 
trast between the ponderous foreneic argamentation of 
the great lawyer, and the agile thrsBta and perBuasiTe 
oratory of Gladstone. 

I first made his acquaintance by the pabliaher's 
having sent him a copy of a small volume iasoed 
in the year 1863 — viz. Poems from the Vaicn of 
English Literature to the Year 1699. It was pahli§hed 
anonymously, and in February 1863 Mr. Gladstone 
wrote that, although he did not know whom he was 
addressing, he sent his best thanks for the selection 
and its introduction. He approved of the contents, and 
wished the volume every possible success. 

I well remember a dinner-party in London at which 
Mr. Gladstone was the principal guest, although there 
were many representatives of Literature and Science aa 
well as Politics present. After dinner the conversation 
turned to the number of lines in the great poema of 
the world ; and Mr. Gladstone was nsked : How many 
are there in the Iliad ? He at once replied, and to a 
second question gave the number in the Odyssey. ' In 
the Divine Comedy ? ' inquired one guest. Instantly 
the number in the Inferno, the Prtrgatorio, and the 
Paradito were told. In Hamlet, Paradise Lost, 
Faust (I only remember these), the answer came with- 
out a pause, as if out of a brain in compartinonts, where 
the (acta had been stored away, and which now opened 
as by a spring. I was asked by our host if I could tell 
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the aiimber in The Excursion and in The Prelude, 
and by some one else how many there were in The 
White Doe of Bylstone. In each case I had to shake my 
head in ignorance. I Baid it had never occurred to me 
to eetimate poems by their quantity. ' No,' said Glad- 
stone. ' none of ub do that — the teat is a qualitative one 
— but literary statistica are always of use.' It seemed 
to me, however, as if the instinct of the Chancellor of 
the Excbeqaer had been at work in the brain of the 
Premier in reference to the great poems of the world, 
and that the chambers of memory were full to over- 
flowing. On telling this afterwards at St. Andrews to 
hifl old Oxford tutor —Bishop Charles Wordeworth — he 
eatd that Gladstone's memory was superlative. ' I re- 
member sending him, to the country bouse in which he 
was then residing, a Latin version which I had just 
written of one of the hymns in the Christian Tear. He 
replied at once, and quoted in his letter another excel- 
lent rendering of the same hymn in Latin, made long 
ago by a friend of his, which he said was still as vivid 
to him as if he had received it yesterday.' 

When writing Wordsworth's Life, I asked Mr. Glad- 
stone whether he had any letters from the poet which 
he cared to show me, as I knew that he had been instru- 
mental in aiding him in various ways, obtaining his 
pension from the Civil List, &c. He kindly sent me 
seven letters, and some memoranda as to his circum- 
stances supplied by Wordsworth, for use in the biography 
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which he wad glad to hear was in hand, wishing all 
Buccess to * the deeply interesting work.' 

Four of these letters are published in volume iiL of 
my Life of Wordsworth, pp. 828, 840, 426, and 427 ; 
and a letter from Mr. Gladstone to Wordsworth on the 
Copyright Bill will be found on p. 889. The following 
reached me a few days after I received them : 

* Hawarden : January 17, 1887. 

'I thank you for the very prompt return of the 
Wordsworth letters. I have no objection to the publica- 
tion, as you recommend it, but see below. Tou are 
aware that I cannot give you an affirmative title to 
publish. My advice is that nothing should be published 
about Lord Monteagle's relation to the Premier. It is 
better, I think, passed over. 

* Nor, if I denounced anyone for Schism, should I wish 
this to be published as a fragment, though I should 
have no objection if it were coupled with what I have 
written since. 

* I was an eager supporter of Serjeant Talfourd, but 
have long since altered my view; and am of opinion 
that a more free system of copyright than the present 
one is possible, and would be more advantageous to 
the author, the trade, and the public. 

'With regard to Wordsworth's circumstances I 
conclude you would print nothing, in the way of par- 
ticulars, except with the approval of his nearest repre- 
sentative. 

'As Minister I have always held that Civil List 
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pensionB cumiot be given to literary men on the Bcore of 
need, and I never asked proof of need. . . .' 

When I asked Mr. Gladstona'B permission to publish 
hiB letters to Wordsworth, he granted it cordially ae 
proposed, and they will be found in the poet's hifc. 

He also wrote about Henry Taylor, Hfisa Fenwick, 
the subject of Copyright, on which he thought the method 
of Taltourd and the present law^faulty, and in regard to 
Schism wished me to state, on his behalf, that after i 
fifty intervening years he could not now eipreas bim> I 
self aa be had done. He mentioned that in 1888 he \ 
was a fervent student of the great Italian poet Dante, 
and should have remembered that it is upon the 
authorship of schism that ha bestows malediction. 

The only other letter from which I need make an 
extract refers to a book which I wrote on The Philo- 
sophy 0/ tile Beautiful, and it is quoted merely because 
it indicates Mr. Gladstone's belief on the subject : 

' HBwarden : Ootober 80, 1991. 

' I thank yon very much for the work you have kindly 
eent me. I have at once commenced it. . . . A strong 
and old believer in Beauty as an ultimate reality, not 
less than Truth or than Goodness, I am, 1 hope, well 
prepared to profit by your instructions. . . .' 



In the course of one conversation Mr. Gladstone said 
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and an annual viedt to it, there might have been no Irish 
grievance. Mr. Gladstone replied : ' At least we should 
not have heard so much about it. The Irish are at 
heart a loyal race, and quick to respond to kindness of 
every sort.' 
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WILLIAM DAVIE 8 

To Dora Greenwell of Dnrham— of whom I hope to 
write in a sabseqaent volume — I owe my knowledge of 
two remarkable men of original character, and rare 
ideality, viz. William Davies and James Smetham. 
The former was a friend of hers, and of her brother Alan. 
I visited him at Warrington in the sixties, and at Chester 
in the nineties, of last century ; and corresponded with 
him a good deal. He edited many interesting and 
original letters by our friend Smetham ; bat his own, 
now reproduced in part, seem to me more remarkable 
still. Before quoting from them, I should mention one 
or two facts about his life. He was bom at Warrington 
and educated in its Grammar School. Destined for a 
mercantile career, he began life in a bank, where he 
remained for some years. During these years he also 
studied painting, and was more interested in Art than in 
business, helping to establish the Warrington School of 
Art. All along he felt the uncongenial strain of a 
mercantile life, and — as will be abundantly seen in his 
letters — he longed to secure a modest competence, and 
retire from business. At length he was able to do so, 
and went during each summer to the Continent, to study 
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Iq tbe art-galleriee, and to sketch the surrounding 
Bcenery, oaaally Bpending his winterB in London. He 
wrote occasional articles at this time in the Quarterly 
Review, and made many close friendships ; his know- 
ledge of Dante Oabtiel Rossetti having perhaps tbe most 
determining influence on his future. Delicacy of health 
at last induced him to leave England altogether, and, 
following the advice of Bossetti, he settled in Rome. 

There he led a varied and highly intellectual life, 
unambitious, and unselfiBh. In 1869 he finished hief 
first book, which he called, Songs of a Wayfarer, a work i 
full of poetic insight and melody. It was followed in J 
1878 by the Pilgrimage of Oie Tiber — beginning at 
Ostia, and ending at the river's source — illustrated by 
drawings of his own, and others supplied by friends, a 
most delightful book of art-travel. At the source of the 
historic river an old guide led him to a little rill from 
which it flows, and leaning on his ataCF pointed to the 
water and said ' E queato si chiama il Tevere a Roma ! ' 
(' And this they call the Tiber at Rome I') In the same 
year, 1873, The Shepherd's Garden was published ; 
which was followed, in 1876, by A fine old English 
Gentleman. 

The Letters of Jaines Smetham were isaned by 
him in 1891, with a singularly interesting memorial 
notice of bis friend prefixed to them. His last work 
was entitled The Pilgrim of the Infinite, published in 
1894. As will be seen from his letters, h& had a stroke 
of paralysis at Rome in 1892, from which he recovered 
BO far as to be able to settle in Cheshire, first at 
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To him the wealth o( the world, its honours, and the 
objeeta ot its desire, will be less than little. He will see 
the noble beyond the mean, the permanent beyond the 
changeable. Sattefied, stable, helpful to others, restful 
within himself, he will look upon life as an education, 
time aa his instructor, the world as his school. This is 
the teaching of the Vedas, as it is of the noblest religion, 
the highest philosophy.' 

In 1862 I was preparing the first book I ventured 
to issue, entitled Poems from the Dawn of English 
Literature to the Year 1699. A.s I had met Mr. 
Davies before that year, and know hia wide acquaintance 
vith English Literature, I corresponded with him on 
the subject of the proposed extracts. He wrote to me : 
' Suika; Street, WuriDgton : Jone -JB, ISd'i. 

' I have often thought a very escetlent volume of 
devotional poetry might be selected from secular writers 
alone. As a cariosity it would be valuable, to say the 
least of it ; but I am not quite sure whether certain 
sections ot our modern religious world would find any 
value in it beyond that. What, e.g., could be finer than 
the hymn entitled " Resignation," by the wild boy Chat- 
terton ? Tet I never saw it brought into the Churches. 
It begins : 

O Qod whose Ibuader shakes the sky, 

Whose eye thb atom globe sarveja. 

I suppose this writer is out ot your limits, bat I believe he 
has several noble things of this sort not often printed. 
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' Do you know it strikes me that any of the 6U 
dramatists will as little bear aeleoting from as Shake- 
speare or Milton. The same speech in a chBneta 
elaborated through a certain series of inflaences wxj 
sound vastly different in one developed through qoite 
another series. It is rather in the broad characters of 
noble or degraded, selfish or liberal CLCtucUisms, than in 
definite assertion of principles, that the forte of the 
" old dramatist " lies ; not that the latter are altogether 
absent from their writings ; but they form no array 
of well-rounded actuating principles, to be called oat 
and placed on another page to foir advantage. I am 
not quite sure, however, whether isolated lines and 
fragmentary passages would agree with your plan. 

'Amongst the older dramatic writers who are the 
least read may be mentioned John Sfarston, whose 
muscular grasp of language often verges npon the 
uncouth. Disfigured by the broadest and coarsest 
possible passages, there may yet be found in his plays 
passages of surpassing beauty and fine moral force. For 
instance, in his Antonio and Mellida^ 1st part, 4th act, 
beginning : 

'Tis not the bared pate, the bended knees. 
Gilt tipstaves, T^Tian pnrple, chairs of state, 
Troops of pied butterflies, that flutter still 
In greatness' summer, that confirme a prince, 

and so on for half a page. This can scarcely be called 
religious poetry ; though it is moral, of a high order. 
There are many fine lines and expressions to be foond 
in this writer, but not one lyric piece to serve your 
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readers. Good poetry is positively commoD. One 
meets with a oonciBeneBs of diction, melliflaoasnesa of 
versification, high powers of imagination diRpIsyed very 
generally; bat that it has little hold on the popalar 
mind is quite as true. One reason ia this. Poetry is 
an lesthetic thing, and juBt as we turn to a fine etatoe, 
or painting, or noble strain o( muEiic over and over 
again, with renewed ple&Bure and a bottor appreciation, 
BO it is with the best kinds of Poetry. Prose la a mirror 
of the age, an incarnation of the present ; Poetry is a 
thing for all time, and appeals to every age alike. Bo, 
if I wish the kind of influence Poetry gives, instead of 
buying the last new volume of verses, I turn up my 
Chaucer or Keats, my Fletcher or Shakespeare, and defy 
any age or time or man to give me more pleasure. Not 
that I would try to stem the tide of poetical prodaction, 
bat I would doubly strain, and sift well, all poetical 
writing. . . .' 



The following are extracts from letters written 
afterwards : 

■ Warritigton : November 23, 1862. 

'. . . I had a vague sort of presentiment that yon 
might turn ap. Indeed, passing the station about the 
time that your train was due, I tamed in to meet you 
in case the destinies had been kinder than they proved ; 
and tried to console myself for your non-appearance by 
persuading myself I had not expected you ! I have 
sacrificed and do sacrifice so much in life that ia con- 
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' Of BpenBgr, too, I need say as little — hie pasnged 
the i^mtohfulnesB of the angels in the Ft^erie Qvmm, 

And is there oare in heaven, 

the noble sermon of Artegalei 

Of things unseen how eanst thon deeme aii^t, 

and others of his minor poems. Doabtless Sir Henry 
Wotton will not be forgotten. His 

Farewell, ye gilded follies, 

quoted in Walton's Complete Angler^ is a gem of the 
first water. All the best lyrics of the older dramatiflte 
are to be foond in Bell's Songs of the Dramatists— 
a delicious collection of that kind of poetry. I may 
mention Idleness, by Heywood, at p. 29 ; Sweet Content, 
p. 189 ; A Dirge, "Glories, pleasures, pomps/' Ac., p, 211; 
" Victorious men of Earth," p. 226 ; •* The glories ol 
our birth," p. 227, as possibly suitable for your pur- 
pose. Have you seen Joshua Sylvester's translation d 
Du Bartas, and others of his works ? Andrew Marvel) 
and George Wither might furnish you with Bomething. 

* Our old stores of serious poetry have been thoroughly 
ransacked, and, being very limited in comparison witl 
other kinds, have, I fancy, all the more diligently beez 
brought before modern readers ; so that one has no righl 
to expect very much that is quite new to the generality 
of readers. • • .' 

In the same year he wrote — 

• Warrington : Aagust 6, 1862. 

' Unfortunately, much excellent poetry of to-day lackf 
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Teadera. Good poetry is positively common. One 
meets with a conciseneBs of diction, melliflaousness of 
Tflrsification, high powers of imagination displayed very 
generally; but that it has little hold on the popular 
mind is quite as true. One reason is this. Poetry is 
an Festhetic thing, and just as we turn to a fine statue, 
or painting, or noble strain of music over and over 
again, with renewed pleasure and a batter appreciation, 
BO it is with the best kinds of Poetry. Prose is a mirror 
of the age, an incarnation of the present ; Poetry ia a 
thing for all time, aud appeals to every age alike. So, 
if I wish the kind of induence Poetry gives, instead of 
buying the last new volume of verses, I tnrn up my 
Chaucer or Keats, my Fletcher or Shakespeare, and defy 
any age or time or man to give me more pleasure. Not 
that I would try to stem the tide of poetical production, 
but I would doubly strain, and sift well, all poetical 
writing. . . .' 

The following are extracts from letters written 
afterwards : 

■ Warrington : November 22, 1863. 

. . I bad a vague sort of presentiment that you 
might turn np. Indeed, passing the station about the 
time that your train was due, I turned in to meet you 
io case the destinies bad been kinder than they proved ; 
and tried to console myself for yonr non-appearance by 
persuading myself I had not expected you! I have 
flaorificad and do sacrifice so much in life that is con- 
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sistently anattainable, that I feel that it is difScolt tc 
assign limits to the amoant of sacrifice made necessar] 
in the whole length of it. Whilst it is possible, it ib b] 
no means certain that we shall be thrown together fre 
quently ; I think, however, that neither of as would haT 
the greatest and best gift for friendship if we did no 
feel the relationship to be a very deep and solemn one 
fostered only through mutual joy and sorrow, and pro 
found experience of life, not through mere concord c 
opinion, or a similarity of tastes and porsoits alon& . . 



* If my holidays were not limited to once a year — o 
the north and south lay nearer to each other — I shoal 
visit you in Scotland. I recollect with a sense of thei 
incompleteness my lonely rambles in the Highlands, c 
bygone years; through desolate valleys whose ston 
silence was oppressive, by twisting rivers whose appeal 
ing tones seemed to ask for an overflow of human em( 
tion to render them intelligible, through gorgeous sui 
sets whose glowing radiance— as it lingered about tl 
bald mountain-tops — required " the still sad music < 
humanity" to explain its true significance. All thee 
were felt and enjoyed intensely by me ; but with whi 
an added glory and significance might they have spoke 
in the company of one breathing the freshness of tl 
morning with joy, and welcoming the restful evenii 
with gladness. 

' Perhaps we are taught self-dependence, and a high 
trust, by being left alone ; but the heart is gregariou 
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and we all love companionship. I may never see your 
Doble-hearted friend, but I Bhonld like to persuade my- 
Belf that we may meet sometime under the changeleBS 
oiroumstancGS of an mifettered etnte of being. 

' I do not know whether I esplained to you my views 
of life ; or at all accounted for them, if I did. I am 
here at an occupation far from congenial to me, although 
I perform its duties, I hope, sufficiently well. Severed i 
from Art, from Nature, from many elevating and en- I 
nobling influences which I am fitted to receive, in a 
climate irritating to my physique, with only one thing 
— which I am afraid is almost everything, after alt ! — 
to leave with deep regret. The latter it: my circle of 
kind, good, and noble friends, who will never be replaced 
to me ; nor, if absent, be entirely separated from me. 
I ehall never find another circle so congenial and 
sympathetic. 

' Probably in somewhat less than two years I may 
take up mj residence for a while in the art cities of 
Italy. 



' Do you think I may place it amongst my dreams 
that we Bhall stand under the dome of St. Peter's 
together, or walk round the Coliseum under a bluer 
Bky? 

* I have no wish to be idle in life : the reverse of it : 
but I wish to be occupied by the ose of those faculties 
that Qod has gifted me withal, and not have to smother 
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the better half of my being for the exercise of hi 
inferior part. If I live I hope my final field of hbon 
may lie chiefly or wholly in London, with artistieo 
literary occupation such as I love. 



' I am in the middle of Dora Greenwell's booL' 
like it even better than its predecessors. I feel littl 
inclined to play the critic over a good work well don 
In its circle it is all that can be desired ; but one mm 
not forget that it is written in a circle — wide enongl 
I daresay, for most of us, but with discernible limit 
The great want of nearly every literary person is 
thorough acquaintance with the general principles ( 
Science. The acts and laws of God, in regard t 
what He has made, are surely worth studying ; and 
often perceive in a discourse upon abstract matters ho 
a knowledge of this or that fact or law of the extemi 
world would have considerably modified, or altogethc 
altered, opinions stated in the most unconditioni 
manner. For instance, theologians almost always spea 
of the Boul as an isolated and perfectly differei 
existence from anything else in the universe. It : 
not so. The vitality of a leaf, in an infinitely inferic 
degree, is the vitality of the soul ; they are both tt 
breath of God. The circulation of the blood is a repn 
duction in a lower form of memory and the continuit 
of thought. I mean to say the same laws that contn 
the external world in another form govern the homa 

' Two Friends. 



I 
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soul in its courses. It must lie 80. God bse only one 
taw fnndamentsUy, which must be iright and true, 
whether es«rciBed in the circulation of water in the 
oooaa, or of blood in human veine ; and the a&me is 
reproduced in the highest forms of esisteoce. This ie 
not pantheism, nor leads to it ; nor materialism, though 
it look like it. God ia enough for himself, for his 
creation, and for bis creatoree ; and deals himself oot 
to aU, according to their aeTerol needs. All Science is 
a kind of Religion ; and the dangers of worshipping 
Religion, and not God, are just as great as — and more 
than — the dangers of worshipping Science, or the 
results to which it leads. 

' Before concluding, however, let me answer yoar 
questions about the etchings. They are done by Mr. 
James Smetham, 1 Park Lane, Paradise Row, Stoke 
Newington, London N., and published by him. If you 
have ever nothing bett-er to do, and write him a line to 
let him know what you think of his works, be would, 
I know, be much gratified ; and. if he was in the mood 
for writing, you might get a letter back, which you 
would like to receive. Do not, however, reciuest him to 
send you the etchings: the series of which, I believe, 
will shortly be completed by a dozen ; as, if I go up to 
London in the spring, I should like to obtain them for 
you myself, and see to their safe transmission. 



' I notice, as a rule in life, that hot correspondence 
(alU almost always away ; but the occasional interchange 
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of letters, which does not interfere with the hwsism 
of life, is useful and good. I shall put no defiiute 
time or conditions on hearing from yon, neither WM 
you claim the same from me ; but I hope we shall heaz 
from each other, when occasion serves. " For as inn 
sharpeneth iron, so a man's countenance doth thai 
of his friend " ; and I consider a letter the next \xe 
thing to the countenance, though a very imperfect aii( 
to some extent unsatisfactory mode of commimi 

cation.' 

* * • • • 

* Warrington : 19 January, 1863. 

« « • • • 

*I thank you greatly for your book/ which i 
much more valuable to me than if I had bought it ! 
am quite determined, however, not to exhaust tb 
pleasure of reading it at once ; but rather to let it li 
on my table, open it at a blank moment, and find ever 
time a choice diamond in fittest setting of righ 
words. I do not think you ought quite to exclude tb 
four names mentioned in your preface. Becaase the; 
have written much that is good is scarcely a reasoi 
that we should have none. Two or three from Greorg 
Herbert— say The Flower and The PtUley — one o 
two from Shakespeare, a sonnet or fragment not quotei 
quite every day, and a passage from Comus, would b 
no more familiar than Shirley's ''The glories of ou 
birth and state," and Herrick's " Fair Daflfodils." Tb 

• The Poom from tlie Dawn. 
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very names would add fragrance to the volame, and 
completeness, 1 think. 

' The binding, I think, beara vary much the character 
of the Jones, Morris, and Rossetti society who are trying 
to get at the simpHcity in design of the Middle Ages. 
The motto is just the thing ; but I think the vignatte 
might have been better. Still it will do. 

' I received also a copy ol Mr. Wilson's lecture 
delivered at West Hurlet,' which is a really noble pro- 
duction, full of deep and earnest truth. When yon see 
him, please convey to him my very cordial sympathies 
and very beet thanke. With one thing in his pamphlet 
I do not agree. He thinks thought ought not to be 
bought, but given. The labourer, however, mast live 
by hia occupation. Nay more, I do not see why thought 
ehoold be given, any more than that bread should 
be given, which is a oeceesity before and beyond 
thought. 

' I shall be very glad to hear of your being fixed in a 
congenial sphere. Not idleness, freedom from definite 
duty, a perfectly sympathetic moral and intellectual 
atmosphere, constitute the most desirable blessings ; 
but rather a field of labour in harmony with the highest 
powers of work and influence within us. This is man'i 
noblest destiny, to work in such a field with all his 
powers and energies, and not to work in vain. 
^H ' We shall be glad, indeed, to eee you for as long a 

^^H ' On Work uid Uonej. 
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time &B f on can make stay, when you come natk 
your Wordawortbian pilgrimage. It Is now miof ;i 
einoe I Btood at hie grave. Indeed, it was verj da 
after his death. Whilst yet a boy I spent a kttia 
amongst the English Lakes alone. It was thefintt 
I had ever been bo long companiouless, bat I cannet 
yoa how much more impressive everything becmi 
that account. I think I learnt more of tbe myei 
glory, and lofty teaching of Nature, in that short I 
night, thaa I have ever learnt since. Like a gnoa 
earth-spirit, I seemed to be part and parcel of aO 
was around me, whether my vision eoarsd orct 
undulating spread of mountain, lake, and vaDq 
whether I sat hour -long by the side of running M 
or read their marvellous leasons from flower and leai 
'Hava you ever read Wordsworth's Prelude' 
need scarcely ask you. There are some very a 
passages in it, in deeper sympathy — nay, abeolate a 
— with Nature than is to be found in aU Literat 
But, do you know, I do not frequently torn to Wo 
worth as my expositor of Nature. He always Boam 
me as if he made it s business to be poetical. Ea 
for mstance— although be knew no more of the mean 
of Nature than a butterfly — often places me nearar 
essence than Wordsworth does. But perhaps tfaoaera 
understand Nature the best — or at least in the best i 
— who come as men from amongst men ; not eohol 
philosophers, and dreamers, but those who come b 
the occupations, activities, littleneesee, and grsablM 
as they exist now on Mart and Change, in City, T( 
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land village — who come from the regions in which 
I men talk ol com and beet, politics and railway shares. 
I refer to such as Bums, Milton, Shakespeare, and 
even Tennyson; who, writing the most exquisite and 
accomplished Eesthetic poetry, do not seem to limit 
themselves to the mere vocation of poet, and whose 
works bear internal evidence of their being men whose 
vigour shoots oat (or might shoot out) in many and 
various directions. It is Wordsworth's oneness, in fact, 
which gives somewhat the aspect of photographs to his 
pic tnres— pictures done by a brain-machine, rather than 
by the living hand of a glowing soul, alive to beauty, 
glory, and loveliness in every direction. I really don't 
know whether I am stating mere prejudice or idioeyn- 
craey, and not broad and general truth ; but of this you 
must form your own concloeioD.' 



■ WuTioi^a : June 30, ISttS. 



' Mr. Smetham accompanied me to the Isle of Wight, 
where a little sketching, sea-bathing, and fresh air 
brought some tone back to my relaxed physique, and 
closed my brief aojoum. Believe me, there is nothing 1 
should like more than to accompany you, on your sacred 
pilgrimage ' ; but I cannot. I confess to you that I do 
not like to think of how much that is ennobling, and 
i;,K»thing, I miss ; if I do, I strive to console myself with 

' To the Wordawortb couotrj. 
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the fftct that something mnst alwfiyEi be missed, and that 
tfiiH IB only another ontt to that somethmg : 

There's Bomewhat flows to ns in life. 
But more le taken quite away. 

A strange consolation, that a man should console 
himself for the loss of the cuptnl with the thought of 
the fact that he cannot reach the foantain! and yet that 
ia the only one available to me. 

' I think I told yon that it was Wordsworth nho first 
ushered me into the realm of the poetry of Nature whoi 
I was a mere boy. To him I am deeply indebted ; so that 
in all nty generalisations concerning him I reserve the 
respect and reverence which belongs to everything he 
did and said. I fully believe the critic's art is detri- 
mental to all true enjoyment, and this makes me very 
careful of forming merely critical opinions on what is 
truly excellent and noble. If you go into Cumberland yoQ 
will onderstand Wordsworth much better. Find ont the 
lonely hill tarns, the nooks and comers which are only 
voicefal in solitude, and I think you need scarcely misB 
a companion. 

' The dramatic power, quiet in its vastness and 
eaey in its intensity, posBeesed by Robert Browning is 
something wonderful. It is many years smoe I naA 
his poems. Some of those you mention, however, 
I recollect as being particular favourites, from which 
I wrote extracts at the time of reading them. I agree 

I yoa that he is finer as a lyrist, or in his pietnr- 

e abBtraetioDs, than u a writer of well-rounded and 
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loomplete drams, bnt that is dae in a great measure to 
f luB power in the latter direction, which yet lacks the 
oatwardnees to make bim a Sbakeepeare. 

' Whilst I ester fully into the importance of your vork, 
its necesBity and its reeulta, let me beg of yoa not to 
devote yourself too cloBety to mental labour. Surely 
God wishes the whole man nourished, physical, moral, 
intellectual. The loea of health I consider to be a very 
BeriouB misfortune, and one which we should by all 
means avoid, if only as a matter of policy. 

' I should be glad to see your letters on Colenso,' if 
you have tbem in compact form, which you might either 
bring when you come, or send and I would return them. 
I really do not think it is worth your while to enter into 
the controversy at all, or even to allude to it, or think of 
it. I have found these rules save me from much uaelesB 
trouble and perplexity. I advise my friends, who confer 
frith me about the book, to go on, just as if it had not 
been written. 

• I have received copies of my portrait from Silvy, 
tor whom I stood when in London. 1 consider him to 
be by far the best photographer of all those whose work 
I have yet seen. Hia portraits are pictures, and valu- 
able even on that account. I send you prints of the 
two positions in which I stood, in order that yoa ma; 
keep the one you think most characteristic. . . . 



* In returning from London, I made the acquaintance 

' A seiicB oontrltmlisl lo The Dundee AdvtrtiMT. in 1S6S. 
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of some traly noble and excellent young Udieo, lin| 
in Warwickshire — which conlcl scarcely be «M 
acqaaintanceehip before, as I had only seen one of An 
for an hour three years ago. She called at our haw 
here one evening, with one of my friends. 

I led as into correspondence, which has been 

I more or less fitfully ever since. In response to 
invit&tiona I called and spent a night last WeixmiMi, 
found an intelligent and characteristic circle of a ' 
and three danghters, living at a manorial focm-l 
hushed and silsnt in trees and pastures. One of 
had been with Mr. Davis, in his recent exploratiaiM tt 
ancient Carthage ; one, who was married, sang wift III 
skill and feeling of an Albani or a Patti (nay, 
transcended the latter), whilst the third, who 
herself to be without a single " accomplishment." hql 
the house alive with a force of character scarody Ul 
original and energetic than that of Shirley, who, 
appeared no fiction beside her. Good and noble 
(yoong) are so rare that to find such in a : 
atmosphere, where friendship may be entered into aal 
fully enjoyed without difficulty or miaundorstandin^ ii 
a registered event in life, the importance of which 
hardly be overrated. Of Dora Greenwell I hear or M 
nothing, except now and then a fragment in Gcoi 
Words. No doubt she is active enough in 

I Imown mine, whence she will eventually rise to givQ ta 

] friends greeting and good-bye.' 
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■ WuTington : Maroh 36, 1864. 



I 

I 



* There is no possible "Charcb" into which yoa 
can enter in which you will not have to concede a good 
deal of personal views and feelingH, if you wish to be of 
any ose in that vocation. I am quite convinced for my- 
self that the Christian religion is a progressive one, 
that the trae follower of Christ mast act as He would 
have acted now ; not merely following the line and 
letter of eighteen hundred years ago ; and if yon ask 
me how yoo are to know under these circumstances what 
is the right course of action, I cannot say one word 
more than this, that being Christian you ought to know ; 
or for what earthly, or super-earthly, purpose was that 
large " spirit of truth " promised and bestowed ? The 
Ghoich ol England is a large and enlightened Institu- 
tion ; and, partly through indifference, and partly on 
aocoont of the nomber of the best educated — therefore 
most tolerant — men and women who are in it, ia 
extremely liberal in its religious sentiment. Neverthe- 
less, to a " yearning spirit " that is vivified and vitahBod 
from within, and drinks continually of the wide and 
deep sea of Truth, feeling the Divine Fire glowing and 
scintillating around, as he progresses stop by step, it 
may not be wide enough. I fear that almost none of 
the Churches recognise the Truth unless it be clothed 
in the old conventionalisms, and sometimes brought 
down to the level o! pagan capacities, bung about with 
the old phylactories, Urim and Tbommim. 

' Bat one must recollect that in Religion we are not 
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called npon to live tfae life, and work out tbe xiem ui 
eentiments, of a hundred years henc« ; onjr more Ah 
we are to live civilly and socially aa under a ijstcm 4 
laws which the world is not yet advanoed flDoa|^ k 
imdeFatand. To be of use in faia generatioa a Mi 
most submit to the religiooB and social forma of Ul 
time, i.e. if tbeyare not erroneous, but only foil Hhartrf 
the most complete and extended truth. He most aHI|l 
theae, live in them, and work under them, maUiig tbi 
best uee he can of the material at bia command. 

' But I do not think it is eaay to live the right Unl 
of religious life in the broad sense of a teacher, anim 
there Is some certainty ae to worldly competoQce. 

' I cannot tell you, as one of my friends, with hot 
much wearineBB I have laboured at an occupation p«f 
fectlj uncongenial to me for bo many years oi my life 
keeping steadily in view (onleae I bad married, wlnA 
would have consecrated and redeemed it perhaps) a fiml 
severance from it. Tbe moment has now come when I 
feel myself perfectly free to choose my oocupatiom 
though wealth has been denied me. I have alrmdj 
made arrangements to leave here at midsummer, tfa* 
beginning of July. I shall probably then spend a 
weeks in London, Switzerland, &o., and endeavoOTi 
reach Italy before the ensuing winter, 
believe in the near prospect of the object of all 
earthly longinge : Liberty, Saitsbine, Art, Nature, and 
the power to labour at such Work aa I tore, wil 
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dominatioti of the external in any way whatsoever. My 
proepeote, however, take a aomewhat sober intereet from 
the anoertatnty of all human plana, and the unseen 
eboals that lie along the sea of life. That I have 
acted, and am acting, rightly in my plana I have not 
the least shadow of a doubt ; and I believe I never shall 
have, whether they are fully carried out or not. 

* I ought, perhaps, to say to you that I do not con- 
template a perpetual banishmetit from England ; aa I 
always think, if life lasts, I Bhall ultimately reside in 
London, whioh is the moat eolecUc place in the world. 

'Blake's UluBtrations to Btair'a Orave are quite 
wonderful in their power and originality. Some of his 
works exhibit the surpassing grasp and magnificence of 
Michael Angelo. . . . 

' Though hifi drawings are frequently inadequate, his 
conceptions and the strange weird force with which they 
are portrayed are almost ae far out of the reach of 
praise as they are of criticism. His illustrations to 
The Booh of Job, and to the Prophetic Books, you 
ought to Bee. By the way, some of his poems in the 
Songs of Innoceitce, and Songs of Experience, are just 
as remarkable as his designs. Woolner's My Beautiful 
Lady ia a very exquisite poem. I have just finished 
reading it. There is a passage in it that I have appro- 
priated as mine prospectively : 

A world of beaaty 

Whore love diovcb ever hand in bond with doty, 

Aod life, a long Mpiring pilgnmage, 

Mkkes labour bat h putinie of delight. 



\ 
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' I often thinlc the experience of the old TunwHtw IT 
a type eiactl; trae of the ordinary ooarse of that ft -I 
which acknowledgea the Buperior guidance ftod fonci 
the highest laws (or Ood). Bondage, Struggle^ Fnedn 
AJl of these, though sometimes failing altogether, st 
true in the broad, though I have not yet Bocceedsd is 
establishing a perfect Philosophy of Life in the al)8tt«L 
Goethe says that " Whatever a man wishes t 
shall have enough of in old age " ; and thia I 
that tends in the same way, having a bn 
tmth. though by no means universally tme. Bli^i 
and I at least find it true to us. 

' Thanka for your two papers. I have not beard h 
Dora Qreenwell for many a day. She is one of tbe n 
fitful persons I ever knew. 

• • • • • 

' If you can get a eight of G-uetave Dora's IUu$tn- 
tions to Dante's Inferno, do so ; as, thoagh some o( 
them are meretricious and of doubtful art, there is grsftt 
graphic and picturesque power in them as a whole.* 

Nearly thirty years later, after many vicissitndflB 00 
both sides, the following tetters reached me : 

' BafoliSs, Lymm, Cheshire : Septembar II, 189S. 

' I reached this place more than a month ago, after 
a tedious journey, from which, however, I Buffered no- 
thing worse than fatigue. 

'All I can do is to school myself day by day to 
Bubmit to the teaching and discipline of lite, and in (hu 
I have a large faith, though it is di£Bcalt to keep aacb 
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faith tinobscured. Surely there mast be Bometbing tor 
the soul, so high in its InstinotB, so (ftr-eeeitig in its 
perceptionB, beyond the reach and uaee of the body, the 
bnrden of which at present oppreeses me so sorely. If 
we are bora into this world to get rid of the slavery 
of sense, and all that pertains to the mortal condition, 
as some creeds direct qb to believe, snrely it can be no 
sin to wish and long for that period when we shall la; 
all wants down, and rest— even if it imply the relin- 
quishing of personality— in larger being. I, for one, 
folly recognise and accept the Vedantic position that this 
lite is bat the gate to Infinite Being, an evolution from 
the lower to the higher. 

' With your Wordsworth devotion I warmly sym- 
pathise. I read him again last winter with increased 
respect, and love for his fine intuition, hta keen apiritiial 
perceptions and elevated wisdom. 

' By the way, yon might think from my allnaion to 
the " Vedantic position " that I am anti-Christian. That 
is not 80. I am Christian indeed, but with a much 
wider interpretation than is given to Christianity by 
the "Churches." It — Christianity — is a Divine and 
Eternal Voice, but not the only one spoken. That has 
never been silent in the world's history.' 

' lijam, Oheshire ; Oetob«r 31, 1893. 

* The worst that I have had to endure daring my ill- 
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neH8 bas been a restlees nervousness, coming npn ■ 
at intervais, which I have not been able to eooMl 1 
attacks resolntion itself at the citadel, so (bat the f 

to reaiat it is crOBhed. 

< An ilbiese like mine reveals many things to 
soul. One is the vast difference between theoretie 
unpractised Beligion and Pbilosopby. and exj 
My conclasion is that we leam nothing from tfat 
and that is the reason why life is so hard a sofac 
Everything of value to ua most be a suffered experiena; 
otherwise, little or nothing is acquired. All evolatiaa ii 
through suffering, and there is no other modeof adnnM- 
ment and progress. That is my discovery. It ezpUiu 
many things. Perhaps, if we only knew the valae d oor 
pains, we should not wish to have them removed ; n 
much aa to receive the full benefit and advantage ol 
them.' 



* Bsfcliffe, LTmni, Cheshire : Ju)n*rj 



bat dul^n 



'I have been accustomed to the life of citiea { 
many years, so that I find the country somewhat < 
There is nobody here who is at all interested in my own 
pursuits, and I oonlesa I feel intellectually lost. Th«_ 
nearest city is the county town, Chester. It is 
interesting old place, and I have some idea of 
moving thither. It would at least give me the chand 
of wider interests, and poaaibly of some DfiofulneBs. 
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trath IB, I am epoilad (or an indifferent and common- 
place life. I was the centre of an intellectual circle of 
remarkable people of high intelligence and attainments 
in Rome. M; tllnesa was marked by s display of warm 
kindnees from the colony of foreigners there, which was 
one of the most beaalifal things in my life. It is one 
of the myBteries of existence that I should have been 
fltmg out of what seemed so exactly my position and 
vocation, to be cast into a spiritual desert. In my 
present condition I cannot return. I can only wait, 
wait, wait.' 

• • • ■ • 

' Lymm, CheahifB : V'ebrau; 7, 1898. 



' I thought of going to Chester from an inward lead* 
isg. I cannot but think I have been brought from Ituly 
for eome ulterior reason not yet apparent. I am longing 
to be of some use or help to somebody in this world, and 
had thought that in such a city as Cheater I might find 
something of a vocation. I am pretty well acquainted 
with Italian literature throughout, and am sufficiently 
well up in my Dante. I thought I might perhaps gather 
aboat me a few studious folks who would be glad to 
have readings with me in an informal way, either in 
that or some other direction within my reach. Possibly 
year promise of an introduction — for which I heartily 
thank you anyway — to Mrs. Sandford might give me just 

tg as I am wishing for.' 
__ 
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' 78 Watergate Street, Chester : April 24. 1893. 



• I have only read Wordsworth's prose works occa- 
eioDally and incidentally. It is either my fault, or his, 
that they have never taken much bold of me. It has 
always appeared strange to me that form Bhould be, in 
BO many caBOB, so important an element with many 
writers. Borne time ago Buskin's poemB were sent to 
me. I was quite disappointed with them. Not a single 
line impressed itself on my mind. This is altogether 
unaccountable to me, when the vivid grace and colouring 
of his prose are remembered, I always feel the same 
relatively in regard to Wordsworth's prose, compared 
with hia verse. 

' Tour interest in the Vedanta scheme pleases 
me. I should very much like to inaugurate something 
from the scientific not " theosophic " (that much abused 
word !) point of view, and I shall try. My attitude in 
regard to these writings is that they reveal the primary 
and fundamental principle of all Religion, that this is 
and always has been the same, and that by penetrating 
the depths of the soul we find a response to its appeal 
to-day as clear and distinct as ever it was ; and that this 
response is the Truth.' 



4 



■ OhMlOT : J&nunr; », lam. 

*I tm deeply ^ad that you have found anything I 
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coDganial in my little book/ It contains things I have 
long wished to saj, and I hope it may be helpful to 
others. 

' The BuddhiBt Bays yoa are to make the path yon 
travel, and perhaps that is the reason that we walk bo 
maoh alone, in order that we may be as self-dependent 
as possible. Still one misBes companionship ; for, as 
Solomon says, " As iron sharpeneth iron, so the face of 
a man his friend ! " 

' As to your exposition of " Indian Philosophy," I feel 
if I were well we might possibly accomplish it together.* 
I grasp the Oriental essential principles so closely that 
they are perfectly luminons to me on the whole. But 
my knowledge of them is not academic ; and I do not 
know Sanscrit, or any Oriental tongue, excepting scraps 
and words necessary for precision of oomprebension. 



'One of my articles in the Atlantic Monthly was 
on the " Tao " of the Chinese. A former miseionary in 
China for seventeen years, a lecturer on Chinese Beligion 
and Philosophy, wrote to say that I had given the best 
exposition of the essential principles of Taoism he had 
ever seen ; which was flattering and perhaps true, as 
there are so few who look upon the Religions and 
Philosophies of the old world as other than cnriositiea — 



' Tht PUgritn of tkt IvfirUU. 

■ This ntemi to m aeries ol books an ' Pluloiophjr in it* Kktioiul 
Developmtnta,' whiob vill boteterred toin k Utet volume ot B«tro^teU, 
on Htx MdUer And othcTB. I b&d ftskod Mr. D&vi«a to eo-operale. 
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'Chester: Aogual 19, ISSS. 



• I know yoor life most be often overcrowded. . . . 
If I interpret your proclivities aright, they would lead 
you to that condition of " learned leisure " which lovee 
to work without the preBsure of haate, leaving yon 
hours of easeful reflection and the orderly adjuBtment of 
things. I wish I had such a commodity of desiderata 
to bestow. I would immediately make out to yon a 
sufficiently large grant of the same ! 

' I forward you my little book of verses of the Long 
Ago.' it is immature in a sense, and there is much in 
it I should now exclude. Still, 1 feel its basis ia mainly 
right in principle, and though I would exclude a moiety 
of what I have written, it is not because I would depre- 
cate the records of a developing age. I have expanded, 
I hope indefinitely in many directions, since those lines 
were written ; but I feel that it ib in a great degree 
upon foundations there indicated that I have found my 
bases, and grown. Therefore, as regards myself, I say 
let it stand. I often think one's early writings should 
be looked upon in the manner of NovaliB. He says : 

' " I treat my writings as a mental education. They 
teach me to reflect, and work out my own ideas. That 
is all I expect from them." 

' This ia very much the case with myself. It ia 
certainly oompenaatory for the miBsing of every other 
mark.' 



i 



' Bia SoRji 0/ a Wasfartr. 
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' Cheiler : Deaemb«i 11. ISSS. 

I do not regret the lapse of time which brings me 
jr to the next stage of being, for I often get heartily 
veary and tired of tbia. Tet I try to oubdae impatience 
as far as I am able. " Life ia a mystery," says an Italian 
poet, " which ia only explained at ite close." I see this, 
and accept life as educational in the largest sense of the 
term, and I await its explication. Placed beyond the 
boundary, the activities and energies of material life, 
many aspects are revealed to me, which remove me 
from this sphere, and give me a wider outlook. Such 
elevated views, or points of view, men for the most part 
do not gain, or want to gain : but they are there for 
those whose way leads them thither. Some of them 
I I have found.' 



I think that in William Daviea' Songs of a Way- 
farer there will be found some of the most remark- 
able minor poems of the nineteenth century. His 
Rules of a Bight Life, his poem entitled May, his 
Qoodly Days of Old, and his sonnets on Santa Maria 
dal Fiore at Florence and on A Fountain in the 
Campagna of Rome, are noteworthy products of a 
geniua that inetinotively divined what was beautiful 
and right. 

During his later years, and his retirement at 
Chester, he was able to a certain extent to revive the 
work he did bo beneficially at Bome, during his prime. 
He fostered the study of Dante, in a small circle of 
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devoted persons; and, with still more delightful 
results, he founded a small select society for the 
study of the philosophy of India. Mrs. Sandford, the 
author of Thomas Poole and his Friends, and Judge 
Hughes, author of Tom Brown's School Days, were 
then living in Chester ; and both of them were deeply 
interested in William Davies, and his work. Mrs. 
Sandford in particular attended his weekly readings and 
expositions of the Vedas and Upanishads. It was noble 
work done in comparative obscurity, for one of his 
practical mottoes was * in quietness and confidence shall 
be your strength.' 



JAMES SMBTBAll 
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SvBTHAit—an original and diBtmotive artist, 
a poet, and a remarkable letter-writer — was bom at 
Patele; Bridge, Yorkshire, in 1821. He was a man o4 
singularly beautifnl character, touched with the rarest 
idealism, and was a friend of Buskin and of Dante 
Boseetti. Many of his letters were collected, and edited 
with a prefatory memoir by William Daviea — to whom 
the previouB chapter of thia book ia devoted— in 1892. 
Those which are iattued now have not before been 
publiebed. In 1854 Mr. Buskin aaked him to write 
down some particulars of hia oarly years. From this 
paper I made some extracts. ' I have a distinct 
remembrance,' he wrote, *of the ecstaay with which, 
when at the age of two years, I regarded the distant 
bluenesB of the bills, and saw the laurela shake in the 
wind, and felt it lift my hair/ At the age of fifteen he 
was articled to Mr. E. J. Willson, Lincoln, who wrote 
the literary part of Pugin's Examples of Gothic 
Architecture. ' He eet me to draw all the figures about 
the Minster. I spent a grand solitary year at thia work. 
With a key to myself I poked about every corner at all 
hoars, and twice a day beard the organ-mnsic and the 
fihoristers' singing roll about among the archea. I aat 
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on the warm leads of the roof, and looked over the Fens, 
and dreamed and mueed hours away there, and then 
came down over the arches of the choir, and drew the 
angelB dnunming and fiddling in the spandrels. . . . But 
I fretted my bouI, because I wanted to be a painter.' At 
the end of three years hie indentures as architect's 
olerk were cancelled. ' I was thns thrown on the world 
by my own act and deed, and with very little practioe 
announced myself in Shropshire as a portrait-painter, 
getting employment at onoe ; working when I wanted 
money, strolling to Boildwas and Wenlock and Hai{^- 
mond Abbeys, scrambling to the top of the Wrekin, and 
wandering in lane, meadow, and woodland.' At the age 
of twenty-two he went to London, and entered as a 
probationer to the Eoyal Academy, was helped by John 
Philip and Edward Burne-Jones, who ' told him not to 
be anxious, for in or out of the Academy he would 
succeed.' The death of a brother greatly unhinged him. 
' My spirit followed him. I perceived that to attain to 
him was not a matter of fancy or speculation, and " the 
commandment " came to me. A complete upheaval and 
chaos of my inward lite followed, and I fell into the 
" aiough of Deapond," The beauty of Nature mocked me, 
my fancies became ghosts. I felt my discordances with 
the spiritual truisms, and it was not till my father also 
died ' (he was a Wesleyan minister) ' that my soul was 
stilled, and set in order.' . . . 'Asalutary fear shutmenp 
in a happy seclusion, and I oould not precipitate myself 
into the battle of life ; so I went on painting portraits, 
and interspersing them with fancy pictures, gaining 
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money enough to keep me, and then snatching a month 
or two for study ; now in a large town, now in a little 
one, now in a remote farm painting the farmer and his 
family, roaming in his fields and by the edge of his 
plantations ; then in London.' 

Bmetham not only practised the art of painting, bnt 
carried on a study of the poeta, especially of Tennyson, 
and made many delightful marginal illustrations on 
the edition which he used— that of 1843. This effort 
to combine the study of Literature with devotion to 
practical philanthropy, and artistic labour, gave an 
ethereality and ideality to his work ; but it did not lead 
to conventional sncceBS, or ' getting on ' in his vocation. 
However, in 1861 be wrote : 

' In my own secret heart I look on myaelf as one who 
has got on, and got to his goal, as one who has got some- 
thing a tboosand times better than a fortune, more real, 
more inward, leas in the power of others, less variable,' 
more immortal, more eternal ; as one whose feet are on' 
a rock, his goings estabUehed, with a new song in his 
month, and joy on his head.' 

It was eleven years before this, in 1861, when he 
settled in London, that he became teacher of drawing to 
the students of the (Methodist) Normal College, West* 
minster. This afforded him a frugal UveHhood, but 
it was necessary to add to it ; and, as he did not 
succeed in the sale of larger pictures, he formed the plan 
of etching his smaller designs, and 'issuing them 
quarterly to subBcribers.' Sis hundred subscribed ; but 
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he altered his plan, iBsaing instead a small oil or water- 
colour eketch annnally to each member of a circle of 
forty, for which he charged only three gaineae at first ; 
afterwards, when the size was greater and the work 
more elaborate, nine guineas. As allegorical sketches 
these were admirable, felicitous in design, often brilliant 
in colour, and some of them symbolic of bis own life. 
Many won the praise of Ruekin, of G. P. Watts, and 
of Dante Rossetti. With the last he formed a strong 
friendship, spending every Wednesday in his studio, paint- 
ing during the day, seeing friends in the evening, and 
remaining till next morning. After his death, Rossetti 
wrote of his pictures to his widow They ' have deUghted 
and astonished me by their extreme beauty. Indeed 
they are, in colour, Bentiment, and nobiUty of thought, 
only to be classed with the very flower of modern art.' 

Mr. Davies' brief Memoir of his friend most be 
consulted for a singularly just estimate of his character 
with its ' intellectual beauty strangely attractive,' his 
conversational powers, the literary endowments of one 
to whom books were - 

a sabstwa^al world, both pure and good, H 

the ' atmosphere of subtle intellectualism ' in which he 
breathed, and his lite-long devotion to the good of others. 

I transcribe parts of six letters to me, belonging to 
the years 1868, 1864, and 1865 : 

■ 1 Fnrk Lnne, Stoke Newineton : Beplember S, 1863. 

' It gives me great satisfaction to find that there are 
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elemests in my volume o( Etchings which give yoa, and 
yoar friends, any pleasure or profit. They were pub- 
lished among a circle, on the whole, not qaite what 
I could have desired, bat they have in some ioBtances 
found their way a little outside that circle into a few 
hands in which I would wish them to be placed, I tried 
to express in the preface some idea of their aim, as 
compared with completer works ; but, when it is 
necessary to do this, it is often also lutilo. 8inoe their 
publication 1 have found (as I think) an agent for 
pictorial expreseion much more complete, and certainly 
much less laborious. I cannot do better than enclose a 
eiroolar which, so far as I have had time to send it out 
bM been succeeeful in its object. 

' The " Studiea " named in it bear the same relation 
to designs that etchings do, with the very important 
addition of the element of colour ; and, as they are 
produced in a twentieth of the time, they afford a much 
more ample field for the expression of what Blake used 
lo call " Inventiona." 



' It is seldom that I find enough genoine interest in 
Art to provoke expression ; and it is a joy to meet 
with anyone who, being drawn to it by mental fitness, 
has also right views of its moral relations. On the 
whole I have lived in a lonely land, in regard to what 
Art has been to me, and what I think it ought to be to 
man. Ur. Davies may have told you that I am a 
Methodist, and J can tell you that I am well content to be 
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one ; bat I have to deplore that to be at once artist and 
methodist is a puzzling position in the Univeree, which 
it would take mach palaver to explain with eofficii 
cleainflBB and pathos.' 



' 1 Pvlc Lane, Stoke Hewington. H.: March 9, I3S4. 

'Within the last few weeks I have been able to' 
reaome the cherished scheme of which I eent yon an 
account ; and the more I think of it, and carry it out, 
the more enre I am that I have at last discovered my 
vocation, a point of the utmost importance to have settled 
in any man's life, and bringing great comfort when it ie 
found. I finished my large picture about Christmaa, 
and ehall be in no hurry to do any more such work, 
coDBidering that in the same time I might have embodied 
fifty separate ideas able to be dispersed to fifty different 
centres of influence. 

' I wish that you could look over what I have done. 
A good many are already sold, but for a few days I Bhall. 
have about twenty by me, framed and ready ; and it is 
important that a variety of them should be seen to 
catch the right idea of what I am setting before me. 

' However, you can't jump from Dundee into my 
studio ; so I must be content to inform you that I have 
two or three scriptural subjects among them, which 
fancy you would hke.' 

[It is impossible adequately to reproduce the drsi 
which followed. The letter-presa description can 
given and rough outline sketches.] 
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• 1 Park Ltne, Stoks Hewington. V. : April 1, 1864. 
' I have been from borne a good deal, endesvonring 
to pat Btore into the storehouse ; eitber by taking my 
eketch-book, and rambling by farms and gardens, and in 
lanes and fields ; or tn note-making at a most important 
exhibition now open of all the works of Malready. 
Many of his pictares are the property of the nation ; 
these I can stndy at any time ; bnt many of his best 
works are not likely to be brought together again in a 
harry, and it is deBirable to work hard at them with 
this recollection in view. One room is devoted to his 
paintings ; not numerous, bnt unspeakably elaborat6, 
and perfect in execution. Another room is full of the 
sketches and drawings made for them. These, to a 
professor of the art, are enchanting. I suppose it is not 
poBsible to share the delight it gives to have before you, 
At one view, the key to a man's mental proceBses in a 
department where you yourself are a worker. " How- 
ever did the man do this ? " is the natural exclamation 
on the Bight of a work finished such as his are. Here 
the veil is drawn aside, and yoa see that, like 

ftll tbe Mum'b heavenlj Iftf*, 
With toil of spirit it is doftrly bon^t, 

' The first hesitating notes are struck with pen and 
ink, in a sketch two inches long, on an old envelope 
scrap. This is taken ap in a higher mood on another 
larger scrap, and baa a toncb of shading in it. Then it 
is enlarged to six inches, and a vagne general effect of 
oompoeition and posture is realised, and you feel that 
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the man has hold of his idea. He proceeds to do a 
coloured Bketch in oil, or water-colour ; and at this 
stage he abandons fancy, and turns to Nature, drawing 
each part — hand, foot, elbow, knee — direct from life, 
with unwearied care ; sometimeB reBuming all tbeee 
studies in one large black-and-red chalk drawing, as a 
Cartoon. Then he steals touch by touch on his 
canvas, or panel, into the life of the finished subject. 
It would be well if the youth of eighteen, who is so im- 
patient of toil, could see these heavy discounts which have 
to be paid before the riches of the palette are realised. 

' There is no touch of mere " cleverness " about 
these strong men. If you examine any of these pen- 
and-ink drawings you find them composed of five or six 
separate pieces of paper — pasted or inserted— where the 
"relish" of the subject has been lost; and a bit the 
size of a sixpence is pasted where a head has not 
"come," as it ought to do. So you have no wasted 
labour. Your tyro, if he make a blunder, gives M ap 
in despair, buma his paper, gives himaelf the trouble to 
begin again, and tires with failure. Your generalissimo 
says, " How much of this will do ? Where is the 
blander ? Let me repair just that, and no more. Life ia 
too precious to afford to throw a touch away." It is not 
on a superficial observation that you see evidence of 
these re-considerations. The sketch looks happy and 
(ree. Yon think he " hit it o£f," but he didn't. 

' I am much obliged by the photograph, which will be 
prized by me, and put into an album where I intend to 
have my " forty " enshrined, so that I may consider 
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I lor three guineas each. To remedy this I have tried 

I the following plan : 

*1. Spend a week or two in thinking out a subject 
elaborately in water-coIourB for the portfolio. 

' 2. When say half a dozen anbjecta are ready, trace 
or sketch, or show them (which is best of all); and out of 
this half-dozen let all the subBcribera make their choice. 
Only the same subject should not, if possible, be repeated 
more than six times, and should be distributed, bo as 
not to dash in the same circle of friends or neighbours. 
In each replica there would be some slight variation of 
the theme, making it entirely original. In this way 
each subscriber would be sure of something of the best 
qualify possible in the circumstances. 

* S. Use the subject on a larger canvas as a picture, 
it need be. 

• The subjects I have thought of I will describe to 
l^oo. 
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" Or by (be light thy words discloae 
Wfttch Time's full river m it flows, 
Scaiming thy gracious Providence 
Where Dol too deep for mortal Bense." 

KebWt Evening Hymn. 

(Colotit deep and sombre, with points of bright light on sterna, 
roots, oreepers, Ae. May be a acene in a pmuitive forest, aod tbe 
tnoak may he St. Francis Xavier.) 

' On the whole I am inelined to aaggeat that No. 4 
would be moBt likely to suit yon best. I look upon it as 
one of the most thorough tbiugB I have designed, and I 
have spent much thought upon it. I fancy there is an 
amount of soothing quieting tntiuence about the general 
tone of it, that would serve your turn as well as anything 
I could send you, though if it does not take your fancy 
I have plenty of other material. 



* I think your views aa to remaining in your own 
Church are likely to be correct.' "As a bird that 
wandereth from her neat, bo is a man that wandereth 
from bis place." And unlesa there be very vital 
differences of opinion it is unwise to enter on new 
associations either of buBinetis or religion. It is only by 
vary stow degrees that the best influences take root. 
A man's influence depends so much on protracted good \ 
example, and this not only requires time, but time before 
tbe same audience. A man may suddenly ahoot down 
an alley, and be lost to view out of the thoroughfare 



Thia ifllBired to a proposal to take Anglican orders, then being 
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where he is known and recognised. Then again in any 
Church the individual finds much that is not to his 
taste, has to pat up with a good deal, and it takes years 
to lose the vexatioas sense of antagonism. I believe also 
that in cases of change there is antagonism two ways. 
Unless the new comer is very quiet, his peculiarities vex 
the community he enters. Even if he is quiet, he says 
" sibbolet " instead of " shibboleth," and he is rather sob- 
pected. Very different is the caee of a convert from the 
world to the Church. The Church is glad to teach him, 
and he has everything to learn, and usually leans to the 
Church that was made the instrument of his conversion. 

' Still there are cases where change has been made 
without detriment, possibly with advantage. I know 
Methodists who have become Dissenters, and Dissenters 
who have become Methodists, and Methodists who have 
become Churchmen, and some Church people who have 
become Methodists. For myself, I don't much believe 
in Evangelical Alliances. True Christians oan't bat 
love one another, while for the work of life a little 
clanniebnesB gives zest and pungency. I find very 
Catholic people wanting in practical intensity ; and, 
considering that the days of our years are only three- 
score and ten, and that there is much to be done, and 
that we are not as a rule Admirable Crichtons, it is 
probably best for each man and Church to find his (and 
its) own " line of things ready to hand," and then do ifc 
with might. 

' The most useful men I know are those who work 
away in one direction, and have a touch of dislike tor 
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those who think differently. The mle Is sorely this, 
that each man should " he himeelf," ehoald take up the 
point or points in which he is unquestionably strong, 
and make the most of those points ; going on, and never 
minding what other people think about what he does, so 
long as he does not offend against laws applicable to all. 
With all the good wishes of the season when " no planet 
strikes, no witch hath power to harm," yours Ac' 



■ 1 Paib Lftne, Stok« Newiogttm, H. : May 39. 18HS. 

' It is one of my great regrets that oil very serious 
Aj*t is dreadfully dependent on money, and that with 
the best will in the world a man can't boast much of the 
perfection of work at three guineas. Still I am most 
thankful that, as studies, this medium of utterance ia 
open to me ; and that, in a profession extremely hard to 
make a source of support, they wonderfally simplify the 
qneation of finance, and pave the way to better things. 
Nay, I should be well content myself to do plenty of 
studies themselves —believing as I do that suggestion, 
and not mere imitation, is one of the highest functions of 
Art — il there were sufficient intelligence in the public to 
make them generally acceptable ; which I fear there ia 
not, aa the history of William Blake shows.' 



As in the case of his friend William Davies, James 
Bmetham had a place among the minor poets of England. 
He did not write much verse, but the majority who 
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read his Betrospection^ his Oblivion, and The Single 
Wish, will desire that he had written more. I quote 
a sonnet, a copy of which I received soon after it was 
written, entitled An Antidote to Care : 

Think that the grass upon thy grave is green ; 
Think that thou sedst thine own empty chair, 
The empty garments thou wast wont to wear, 

The empty room where long thy hamit hath been. 

Think that the lane, the meadow, and the wood 
And mountain siunmit feel thy foot no more. 
Nor the load thorooghfBures, nor somiding shore ; 

All mere blank space where thou thyself hast stood. 

And 'mid the thought-created silence say 

To thy stripped soul. What am I now ? and where ? 
Then turn, and face the petty narrowing care 

That hath been burdening thee for many a day, 

And it will die, as dies a wailing breeze 
Lost in the solemn roar of boundless seas. 



WEITWELL EL WIN 



Thb Rev. Whitwell Elwin was for fifty years the rector 
of Booton in Norfolk, and editor of the Quarterly 
Review from 1854 to 1867. He was the friend of 
many notable literary Englishmen, including Brougham, 
Lockhart, Croker, Macaulay, Thackeray, and John Forater ; 
and tuH reminiBcences of them were extremely interesting 
to his friends. Few men were more intimately acquainted 
with the literature of the eighteenth century (as his 
articles on Cowper, Sterne, Fielding, Goldsmith, and 
Johnson show) ; but he knew the nineteenth century 
nearly as well, particularly Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Beott. His knowledge of Science, History, and Art was 
also wide. He bad a remarkable memory of all that be 
ever got to know. His edition of Pope is well known ; 
and — with his introductions to the Poems, the Essay on 
Criticism, the Rape of the Lock, and the Essay on 
Man— it is the standard one. Croker had begun it, but 
accomplished little. Elwin edited five volumes, and then 
gave it up, Mr. Courthope concluding it. Elwin also 
wrote a life of John Forster. He seldom left Booton 
except to go Qp to Town, when editor of the Quarterly. 
He was devoted to his parish, where his genial ways, 
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hie conetant lundoesa to pariBhioners, his hamonr and 
arbanity, made him a tavoorite with everjooe. 

There ia an interesting sketch of hint h; Thackeraj, 
in one of his ' Boondabont Papers.' He laboured (or many 
years at the restoration and beaatifying of his Church, 
declining every offer made him to accept a mc»« valaable 
living. Booton Chorcb is now one of the most praieet 
specimens of Perpendicular Gothic in the connty ol 
Norfolk. It has two towers, admirable stained glass 
windows, and carved oaken seats : the flints in the face of 
the outside walls, with delicate stone pilasters rtumtQg 
across, are most picturesqoe ; the bosses on the roof 
represent angels, with lamps hanging from them ; aad 
all is Mr. Elwin's reconstruction. It is a memorial of 
twenty years' work, work regularly paid for by him as ii 
proceeded, so that from first to last no debt was inoamd. 
Not far off is a school, built of bricks made and bomt 
close at hand, all under the direction of the rector. 

Ur. Elwin's conversation was most piotaresqae and 
varied. We talked much of Wordsworth ; and he ooM 
recited to me, with as richly masical a voice and as deep 
a pathos aa I ever heard, the Abbotsford sonnet on the 
departore of Sir Walter for Naples, dwelling especially 
on the lines, 



Ihs might 
Ot the whole wi>rld '■ good wishes with Mm gom 
BiMBtngi and prayers, in nobler rettnna 
Thfti) ■ccptered kicg or laorallcd oonqtipror knoi 
PuUow this wondruiis Po(«Dtate. 



Ho died as he was dressing, on new-year'eday mi 
1900. As Wordsworth says, of the Oraamsrt pastor, 
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like & ahodow tiirowo 
Boftljr had ligbtl; from a pttesing oloud, 
Dcalh (eU on hiia ; 

or, as Samael Jobmon pat it, in lines which Elwin 
often quoted : 

Then with no throb of fiery p«n. 
No cold gradations of decay, 
Death broke at onoe the vital chain. 
And freed hia houI the noarosl way. 

The loUowing are eitractB from Mr. Elwin's letters 
tome: 

* Booton Rector;, Norwich : Jannar; 1, 18M. 

'I waa not acquainted with either Wordsworth or 
Coleridge ; and much ae 1 have heard about them from 
others, I am Borry that I can do little to eatiafy any 
expootations our friend may have raised in you. Here, 
however, is an extract from a letter written by Lockhart to 
myaelf, which I think may be of use to you : 

I ■•• November St. 1S58. 

' "'One of the last nights I met W. W. was at Misa 
Bogers's, close by me here. In the evening she had a 
bevy of young beauties, and both he and Sam were a 
little excited. As the girls, and one eapeciatly, were 
retiring, the two poets, Sydney Smith, and I, observed 
(hem from the fireside of the outer room. ' Ah,' said 
Sam, ' what an advantage we have ! In a few years all 
these fair creatures will be withered, and their youth — 
which is the worth of their sex — gone ; whereas we are 
to the last almost as good as we ever were." W. W. 
surveyed him from top to toe, and bowing to the ground, 
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said in a whisper not to be forgotten, ' Speak for your* 
self, bard of Memory.' Grand was Sydney's roar, and 
the banker slunk away visibly demolished. 

' " I think it was the very day after that, being qaite 
accidentally at Highgate with a friend, it occarred to 
me to go into the Church, and see what monument had 
been raised to Coleridge. Behold ! W. W. and his wife 
were in the church tor the same purpose. My friend 
took Mra. Wordsworth into his carriage, and W. W. and 
I walked across the fields to this park,' he lodging at 
Miss Rogers's, next door to me. Ha had on a lonner 
occasion told me many painful stories about Culeridga. 

' " But now his strain was very different. He spoke 
with profound admiration, respect, and regret, and 
seemed to consider him as having passed his latter 
years in pious penitence that should obliterate all 
errors." 

' With reference to the anecdote in the first of these 
two paragraphs it may be needful, if you print it, to 
remind a new generation, who never saw Rogers, that 
rather early in life he had a strong resemblance to ft 
corpse, a theme for numerous jests, and grew more 
ghastly in advanced age. It was this that gave point to 
Wordsworth's preliminary survey of him from top to toe, 
followed by the burlesque bow, and the ironical " Speak 
for yourself" in mockery of the Bard's vaunt, when hia 
outward appearance was in such ludicrous contradiction 
to it ... All the accounts I got of Coleridge I 
' To StuBei Place, in the Begent's Fnrk. 
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those who knew him before his final aaylam with 
Gillmon agreed is thiB— that he was deetitnte of self- 
control, and that on the slightest incentive he gave 
himself up to self-indalgence. . . . With his profligacies, 
hia reckless improvidence, bis utter want of conaidera- 
tion for everyone but himself, there must have been 
Beasons when, having exhausted the endurance of his 
staunchest friends, they must have kept bim at a 
distance, and treated him with coldness. You may be 
sure that Wordsworth, as well as Southey, had his share 
in the trial, and it shows, it seems to me, his nobility of 
feeling that when the scene was closed he should have 
passed over the whole of Coleridge's criminal aberra- 
tions—for they were nothing Iosb— and dwelt solely 
upon his great gifts, his high principles, often as they 
had broken down in practice, and his final repentance 
and reformation.* 

' In the Quarterly Review, vol. scii. No. 184, p. 227, 
there is a paragraph commencing "Wordsworth was 
about five feet ten inches in height," and ending " widely 
as hia name." The article was not written by Lockhart, 
but I have his authority for stating that the whole of 
this paragraph was from his editorial pen. It appears 
to me ft concise and vivid snmmary of Wordsworth's 
appearance, manners, and style of conversation, and the 
value of the portrait is greatly increased when it 19 
known to come from an eminent and shrewd observer, 
who had seen Wordsworth under varied circumstancea — 
at Abbotsford, at Rydal Mount, in London society — and 
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who bad the faculty of setting down traits with the same 
precision that he noted them. Nor can the ohftracter be 
BOspeoted of partiality, for while Lockhart could not but 
do homage to Wordsworth's genias, and enter into the 
spirit and power of much of his poetry, he was : 
among the number of bis nnoontpromisizig admirers/id 
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'Glancing over Lockhart's letters I find this passage: 

' " W. W. recited verse in a sonorous style almost like 
song. So did Coleridge and Wilson. Who began it 
I cannot say — probably B. T. C, who did it far the b 
having a finer ear for music of every sort." 

' In allusion to Wordsworth's alleged fondness (or r 
peating his own poetry, Lockhart says that he has no 
recollection of his having obtruded it; but in another 
letter (July 9, 1852) he gives an instance of Words- 
worth's preference for listening — amidst a wealth ol 
books— to what he himself had written ; 

' " I remember once, perhaps thirty years ago, W. W. 
at Abbotsford pleaded his weak eyes as a reason for not 
joining Sir Walter Scott, and others, in some ride, and 
remained at home with only Miss Wordsworth, his 
daughter. On returning after four or five hours, wa 
found him in the same attitude we had left him at f 
fireside in the library, and the lady reading to bim TM 
Exoirsion 1 " 

'When De Quincey resided at the Lakes, Wore 
worth was friendly with him, and Lockhart says it v 
" merely to be near Wordsworth that Wilson bought ) 
pretty little estate on Windermere." It was Lockhsi 
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unpresBion that, while both Wilson and De Quincey 
retained their admiration of the poet, both ended by 
disliking the man. Tlie fault was probably with them' 
selves. 1 have a letter of Lockbart's giving a sketch 
of De Quincey's career, and from this it is evident that 
faia habits for many years of bis middle life must have 
compelled Wordsworth to drop bim ; as it did Lockhart 
himself, which sofficiently explains De Quincey's sour- 
ness, Wilson's change of feeling may be suspected to 
have proceeded in like manner from Wordsworth's dis- 
taste for some tricks he played upon bim, wbicb may have 
passed with Wilson for jests, but to Wordsworth seemed 
tnsDits. 

You will observe that Lockhart, in his charactertsa- 
tioD of Wordsworth, speaks of the vivacity of his con- 
versation, and of bis ability to cope in wit with the 
greatest masters in the art, among whom be mentioned 
to me Sydney Smith and Rogers. I fancy this trait 
has been a good deal overlooked by most of those who 
have written of him. Bis playful rebuke to Bogers's 
personal vanity is itself a specimen of the vein of fan 
there was in bim. I have seen it remarked that there 
was no humour in Wordsworth's verse ; wbicb, if it were 
true, would be no evidence that it was not in the man ; 
bat I myuelf think that there is both bomonr and poetry 
in The Idiot Boy. 

' I am a recluse, and live out of the way of new 
pablications, so that I am behindhand in my knowledge 
of Borne subjects, in which my interest is greatest. 
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I shall endeavour to repair my backwardness in respect 
to Wordsworth, and send you a supplement to this letter.' 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

* Booton Beotoiy, Norwioh : February, 1894. 

* I am delighted to hear that you will be coming our 
way in summer. A mere call will be no good. Unless 
you bring your portmanteau and stay, you will not be 
welcome. • • . We shall have plenty to talk about. 

'Dyce, the editor of Shakespeare, saw much of 
Wordsworth in his visits to London. He was accus- 
tomed to Boswellise, and he took down fragments of 
Wordsworth's conversation, most of which he published 
in the notes to his Table Talk of Sawuel Bogers. He 
intended that the remainder should be published edso, 
but some are trivial, and I have copied the few that 
seem worth preserving on a separate sheet of paper. 
So far as I know they have never been printed. John 
Forster, the author of the Life of Oliver Goldsmith, 
Life of Dickens, &c., was Dyce's literary executor, and 
I was one of Forster's ; and it is in this way that Dyce's 
manuscript has come into my hands. 

♦ # • ♦ ♦ 

* Dyce was a very exact man, and he says he can 
vouch for the accuracy of his report of Wordsworth's 
talk. It was Dyce's chief defect that he was apt to 
concentrate his attention on petty details. He had a 
refined taste in poetry, but seldom got beyond verbal 
criticism.' 
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' Booton Beotory, Norwich : December 7, 1894. 

' The widow of John Forster, who wrote the liijt of 
Goldsmith, died a few months ago, and the whole of bia 
paperB have passed into the hands of his executors, of 
whom I am one. In going over his voluminous corre- 
spondence, I have just come upon a letter to him from 
Mrs. Oaskell, the novelist, dated Ambleside, October 28, 
1852, and I transcribe from it the passage which 
follows : 

' " We dined quietly and early with Mrs. Wordsworth 
on Monday. She is charming. She told us some 
homely tender details of her early married days, bow 
Hies Wordsworth made the bread, and got dinner ready, 
and Mrs. W. nursed all the morning, and, leaving the 
servant to wash up after dinner, the three set out on 
theic long walks, carrying all the babes amongst them ; 
and certain spots are memorial places to Mrs. W. in 
her old age, bc3cause there she sat, and nursed this or 
that darling. The walks they took were something 
Borprising to our degenerate minds. To get news of the 
French Bevolution they used to walk up the Baise ' for 
miles, in stormy winter evenings to meet the mail. One 
day when they were living at Grasmere (no post-office 
there) Wordsworth walked over to Ambleside (more than 
tour miles) to post some poem that was to be included 
in a volume just being printed. After dinner as he sat 
meditating, be became dissatisfied with one line, and 
grew so restless over the thought that towards bedtime 
be declared he must go to Ambleside and alter it ; for 

' X^onjUMl B4tflep 
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' in those days postage was var; heavy, and we were 
y' obliged to be very prudent." So he and Uibb Words- 
A^ worth set off after nuie o'clock, walked to Ambleode, 

K knocked up the post-office people, aaked (or a candle, got 
the letter out of the bos, sent the good people to bed 
again, and sat in the little parlour, ' pozxling and 
pnazling till they got the line right"; when they re- 
placed the letter, put out the candle, and softly stcde 
forth, and walked home in the winter midnight. 

' " It is curious the loving reverence she retains tor 
Coleridge, in spite of his rousing the house about one in 
the morning, after her confinement, wlien quiet was 
particularly enjoined, to ask for eggs and bacon ! aod 
Bimilar vagaries." 

' I do not remember that this incident of the oighl- 
walk, to alter the defective Une, has been told in print. 
It is a good example of the enormous pains Wordsworth 
took with his poetry. Nor do I recollect that the long 
walks of the poet, his wife, and sister, carrying the 
nursery with them, have ever appeared in this preeiM 
form, as an instance of the passionate love ol r11 
three for out-door life, and for scenery." 

The following are extracts from Dyce's fragments ot 
Wordsworth's conversation, still in MS., given me by 
Mr. Elwin : 

' " I should like very well to reside in London daring 
several months of the year, hut I cannot say that I rdidi 
the short visits I pay to it ; during which I live in a 
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constant bastle, breakfaxtmg and dining out every day, 
and keeping much later hours than suit my habita. I 
detigbl in the walks abont London, to which no one — no 
poet at least— has done juetioe. Uow charming is tha 
walk along the Serpentine 1 There is no nobler view in 
London than that of Cheapside, and the risQ of Ludgate 
Hill. To me the etreets present objects of great pic- 
toresqaeness. Bven a butcher's shop by candlelight, with 
its varieties of colour, light and shade, is very striking." * 

' " The pleasare I derive from Architectore, Sculpture, 
and Painting, which I have perhaps vainly endeavoured 
to express in parts of my poetry, ie only second to the 
pleasure which I derive from Nature." ' 

• " When I compose a poem, I generally begin with 
the most striking and prominent part ; and if I feel 
pleased with my execution of that, 1 then proceed to fill 
op the other parts." ' 

' " In writing poetical deecriptions of natural objects, 
it is better not to write them on the spot ; because, if 
you do, you will enter into a great deal of unnecessary 
detail. You should write just after the object is removed 
from your eight, and then ite great features only will 
remain impressed upon your mind." ' 

•I may add that in talking with Aubrey de Vere, 
Wordsworth blamed Walter Scott for adopting the 
opposite method. 

' In Dr. Wordsworth's Memoirs of his uncle there are 
fclwo letters from Wordsworth to Dyce, in which he 
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speaks of his wish to publish a selection from Thorn- 
son's poems. In the second of them (see Memoirs, voL iL 
p. 219) he hesitates, from a doubt whether it is becom- 
ing for one poet to dismember the works of another. 
His final decision appears in Dyce's fragments of his 
talky and it may be worth while to print the passage 
in a note to the letter. He said, in conversation wiih 
Mr. Dyce : 

^ ^< I have given up my intention of publishing a selec- 
tion from Thomson's works (poems and plays) because 
I think I ought not to treat so distinguished a poet ia 
that manner. I have the most ardent admiration, and 
profound respect, for Thomson. I doubt if any poet 
since Milton has shown so much poetic feeling. Parts 
of The Castle of Indolence are divine. I say nothing of 
his taste, and Bums had more passion.' 
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^ I copy a passage from Dyce's MS. touching Dora 
Wordsworth's marriage with Quillinan: ^^Dora, the 
darling of her parents, married the late Mr. Edward 
Quillinan, a gentleman who published sundry clever 
things, both in verse and prose. ^ In spite of his high 
esteem for Quillinan, who looked up to him with all the 
reverence of a votary, Wordsworth had long objected to 
this marriage with great earnestness, firstly because 
Quillinan was a widower with two daughters ; secondly, 
because he was a Boman Catholic ; and thirdly, because 

* See Poema by Edward QuUlman, With a Memoir by WilUam 
Johnston, ' I knew Qaillinan well, and it was in his hoase in Bryanston 
Street that I first saw Wordsworth.* Pyoe.) 
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he was poor, and had incurred the most serious liabilities 
in consequence of his connection with the Brydges 
family, his first wife having been a daughter of Sir 
Egerton Brydges. Wordsworth, however, at last ceased 
to oppose the marriage, which took place in 1841, nor 
could there possibly have been a happier union." ' 
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I Bwamwiok'b memoir has recently been written by 
p-niece, MIbb Mary Brace. The following chapter is 
meant to be a sapplament, although most of it was 
written before her biography appeared. Throi;^oat 
her long life the dominant notes, from first to last, were 
conBistentiy those of graciooaness, ideality, radiance, 
and unselfish versatility. There have been few women 
in the nineteenth century from whom flowed anoh an 
uninterrupted stream of elevating influence. Prom 
every interview with that indomitable spirit in its fragile 
body one came away much clearer in insight, greatly 
widened in sympathy, and fuller of hope for the future 
of mankind. 

From her early childhood in Liverpool Miss Swaii' 
wick's interest in Literature, and in every kind 
educational and social movement, was great. 
often spoke of her introduction to Literature by 
mother. At the age of four she could repeat '. 
passages of L' Allegro. The education of girU was then 
very meagre and formal ; and Anna Swanwick, fighting 
her own way upward, was one of the noble pioneers of 
their higher education. At the age of eighteen she 
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received a great impetua through an initiation into 
Philosophy and MatbematicB by Dr. Martineaa. She 
visited the Lake District of England, vhere she saw 
Wordsworth, and began the study of Greek and German. 
Intensely eager to learn, and unable to gratify her 
desire Id England, she went to Berlin ; where she lived 
with the scholar ZuiQpt, In bis house, and at classes, 
she commenced the study of Hebrew, as well as of Greek 
through the medium of German. In six months she 
acquired a complete knowledge of German, and was 
studying Eant, Fichte, and Schleiennacher ; while she 
had mastered Greek, so far as to read Plato with 
delight The record of these sis months ia a wonderful 
diaeloaore both of character and capacity ; as her letters, 
than writton, show. 

On her return to England she made some mastorly 

translations from Goethe and Schiller, the firstfruite 

beiog Iphigenia, with parts of Torquato Tasso, which 

were pabliahed in 1843. Her translation of Schiller's 

Jung/rau von Orleans was issued in 1847, and Goethe's 

Sffniont in 1850. After the Iphigenia appeared, she 

wu asked by Mr. Bohn to translate Faust into Eng- 

liflh ; the first part of which was published in 1851, but 

the second not till 1879. I think I may venture to say 

that this ranks as one of the beat translations of Goethe's 

great poem in any langoage ; and it at once made her 

widely known in the literary world. So highly did Baron 

^ Banaen esteem it that be begged her to torn her thoughte, 

^^1 lor a similar purpose, to the Greek tragedians. She did 

^^H so ; and, after much thought, determined to ondertake the 
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tranBlatioD of the dramas of ^sohylaa. To this woA 
she devoted the best years of her life. It brooght her 
reputation, and her society was sought by men ftnd 
women famous in the reahns of Literature, Art, and 
Politics ; but it was her remarkable personality that 
attracted them, and made them friends. 

A near relative, Mrs. Russell Swanwick, has sent me 
the following memorandum : ' 'In looking back on her 
long and noble lite one is more and more struck by the 
roundness and richness of her nature. She was fuU of 
interests, all of which blended ; no one part of ber 
suffering from the cultivation of another. A Btriking 
feature in ber character was her intense po^'er of oon> 
centration. Gifted with a mind of rare quality, it was 
masculine in its power of grappling with intellectual 
difficulty. She brought to the work of translation an 
almost religious enthusiasm. To render the dramas c^ 
the master poet (as ehe felt him to be) into equivalent 
English was for the time being the absorbing work of 
her life. Both word and spirit had to be reproduoed in 
the most perfect way. 80 scrupulous was she that 
sometimes a phrase, or a sentence, would be pondered 
for a week till what she considered the right rendering 
was found. She could not brook second-rate work, and 
this spirit animated her to the last. When eighty 
years of age she revised ber translations, not only ol 
the ^schylean Trilogy, but also of the two parts ol 

' Hknf of tbew memonu)d& kre iooladcd in ths MrmoW Don- 
{illfid bf HiES Dmoe ; bnt Ihwe the; hvia n different srttinK tnnn thi 
lomi tha; took nhun tboj were written duwu fur ue. kt ftu Bkrlls data. 
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Fauet, B task which few woald have had the courage 
to undertake. In each case she found improvetneiit 
poeeible. Whatever its literary merit, and tliat is great, 
there never was more truly honest work. 

' Her power of concentration enabled her to grasp the 
leading points in any book, article in a review, or the 
news of the day, with remarkable rapidity and exactness. 
By some alembic of her own she managed to extract the 
he never read in a careless or desultory fashion, 
but made everything her own as she went along. This 
gave richness to her mind, and precision to her speech ; 
and what she acquired she never forgot. As her ' 
interests were very wide, her sympathy was overflowing ; 
and she always lelt that it was more blessed to give 
than to receive. It was these things that made her so 
unique, and gave such a charm to her society. Then 
her absence oE self -consciousness, the sincerity and 
winning graciousness of her manner, drew out an 

I assuring sincerity from all who met her. Superficiality 
dropped away, and the conversation in her drawing- 
room or at her dinner-table was wholly different from 
ordinary " society talk." Her trained and poUshed 
intellect met the man of letters, the man of science, and 
the politician, each on bis own ground, as an eqnal ; and 
she generally led the conversation, which could be as 
deep and earnest as it was at other times brilliant and 
witty, flashes of ftm and repartee alternating with 
grave discussions. 
^_ ' Poetry was a part of her being, which vibrated in 

^H harmony with all that was true and good ; but hers was 
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no eentimental appreciation, her poetical jadgmeot beiiig 
Always virile and Btroog. Ab in Fhiloaopfay ebe was 
never carried away b; the mere beaoty of a syBtem, In 
poetry she was quick to detect every piece which had a 
falsetto note, and to put it aside. Then, united with 
her gentle nature was the most manly love of freedom, 
of liberty and independence, and a profoond hatred of 
all oppression tyranny and wrong. Her eye would 
flash with indignation at the recital ot any tale of un- 
righteousnesB or cruelty. Of a deeply religious natore, 
she was the pupil, and Ufe-long friend, of Dr. Martiseao. 
With htm she faced the great questions of the ages, and 
probing philosophic doubt came back with a humble 
faith, very simple, and most catholic ; while the difl- 
coveries ot Science were a revelation to her not only 
of eternal law, but of the law of the Eternal.' 

Men and women have been grouped as ' Light Givare,' 
' Light Reflectors,' and ' Light Absorbers.' It is a good 
classification. The first are the rarest, and amongst 
them was Anna Swanwick. 



Miss Swanwick often spoke of her great love through- 
oat life for wild flowers. She had more joy in them, 
she said to me, than in those reared in garden ground ; 
and a sort of friendship, or at least a subtle sympathy and 
affinity, with them. Her father used to call her ' Flora ' 
because of this. 'But,' said she, 'however much we 
may love them when young, we can only really appreciate 
them when we are old. In youth so much draws onr 
attention away Ei'om what we love, we are in such hastfl 
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to be doing thingB ; but when, instead of this, we are 
either compelled, or induced, to look quietly on Nature, 
we get away from oareelTes, and the beaaty of the flowers 
grows upon us, whether we see them by the wayside or 
in the " crannied wall." ' She could spend much time in 
absolute solitude, if only she had flowera around her. She 
referred to Keats'a love for them in bis last days, and 
quoted hie words, ' 1 /eel the flowers growing over me,' 
and then Browning's 

IloacB Bh&ll bloom, nor want beholders, 

Sprung from the gioaad where our own flesh oiouIdeTe. 

She was always ready to speak of her work amongst 
the poor, and unbefriended ; her classes for girls 
employed in shops, &c. Once when she was trying to 
interest these girls in Milton, someone suggested that in- 
struction in Arithmetic would be more useful, considering 
their work, and their future. She thought not, but said 
she would leave it to themselves to decide. So, at their 
nest meeting she put the question to them, ' which do 
you prefer, instruction in the poets, or in book-keeping?' 
and, not to hasten their decision, left them to discuss it 
amongst themselves, telling them that sbe would come 
back for their answer. When she returned she found that 
only two of the girls were in favour of what bore upon 
their ordinary work ; all the rent wished what would 
take them away from it, or lift them above it. Years 
afterwards, when all teaching was given up, on account 
of age and illness, her maid announced that a woib 
wished to see her, but could not come into the house, as j 
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Bhe bad an infant in a perambalator. On going (o the 
door MifiB Swanwick found an ex-pupil come to thank 
her for having been ' taught to see the Beautiful, for now 
she waa teaching the same to her child.' 

She often referred to the innate courtesy, kindlinei^a, 
and good taste of Bome of the very poorest women 
she bad known. 'Befriend them,' she said 'and their 
gratitude will flow to you, like water from a well.' She 
mentioned a poor cripple whose sole joy was a print of 
one of Raphaers Madonnas she had given him, which 
consoled him during many a sad and lonely day. ' He 
thanked me,' she said,' for my words and my smiles.' 

Turning back to her literary work, she often spoke to 
me of the difficulties which every conscientious translator 
felt in getting the fittest equivalent term in another lan- 
guage to express not only the meaning of particular words 
and phrases, but the drift or tendency, and above all the 
literary flavour and charm, of the original. The literal 
translation of langoage was impossible, because no two 
phrases, even in the same language, were synonymooa ; 
and what was needed by one who knew no language but hja 
or her own was not bald Uterality, bat equivalence, which 
was another thing. She said to me (what her niece has 
emphasised) that when engaged in the translation erf 
Faust and ^schylus, she was sometimes occupied for 
days in the search for the best equivalent English word, 
and an expression satisfactory to herself. Vague re- 
semblance was not enoagh, nor a general verisimihtude. 
We must make as near an approach as possible to identity 
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of phrase. And yet, she said, aach is the harmony of 
speech — and the solidarity of thought — that a trans- 
lation has sometimes been better than the original 
whiuh gave rise to it. If that cannot be said of her own 
version of ^schylua, it may perhaps be affirmed that 
she has done more than anyone else to popularise the 
Greek poet to many of his readers in England. 

Her conversation almost always came roond to the 
great poets and thinkers, living or dead. Her reminis- 
cences of those she had known were most varied, and 
singularly vivid. To meet them round her table was 
specially interesting, fiefore she knew him so well as 
in after-years, she sat next to Browning somewhere at 
dinner ; and told me that, after having kept everyone 
present in constant merriment by his brilliant wit, he 
turned to her during a storm of laughter, and said in an 
undertone, ' Do you like lizards ? ' She went on laugh- 
ing, not at the sallies which had convulsed the company, 
but at this new question. Browning continued, ' I love 
them for the changefulness of their colours, and their 
being able to return again to what they were ! It is a 
protective arrangement, but they must surely have a 
sense of humour in it all.' 

Bfae once said to me, ' I have had a very blessed Ufa. 
I only wish it had been fuller of blessing to others. It's 
no use people telling me what I have done for them, 
vben I've done almost nothing worth doing. But, as I 
have given up long ago thinking of the many gracious 
"might-have-beens" for myself, I don't dwell on the 
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** lost possibilitieB '* for others. What good does it do to 
think of these things in onr old age, when there are 
millions of new possibilities for others ripening all 
around us, while we are talking of our failures ! I like 
to get upy and work ; rather than sit still, and dream. 
Don't you think the habit of brooding over losses, and 
even of lamenting unrealised ideals, may put a drag on 
our energy in work ? But I do not despise these lamenta- 
tions of good people, who have been both thinkers and 
workers. A sad retrospect may sometimes be a sign 
of the greatness of human nature, and of its coming 
destiny. You know what our dear poet says : 

There shall never be one lost good ; 

and I like that splendid phrase. 

What is our failure here but a UriumplCt evidence 
For the fulness of the days ? 

Someone has said that there is a harmony of 
opposites in what Browning teaches, and I think it is 
true. I like to be, with him, a 

Pluoker of amaranths grown beneath €h>d*s eye 
In gracious twilights where his chosen lie ; 

and yet I think I know 

Each sting that bids not sit nor stand, but go. 

Don't you think that a magnificent stanza ? 

He fixed thee mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 
This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest : 

Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed. 
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Her nomeious friendsbipe with eminent cootempo- 
raries were veil-known facte, and many pereona eaw 
their infinence. The versatility of her accompliahmenta 
was both a caase, and an effect, of these friendshipB. 
Distinguished claBBical scholars, anch ae Sir Richard 
Jebh, the Master of Trinity, FrofeBBor Newman, and 
others have written in high praise of her ^schylus ; 
others, such as Sir Theodore Martin and Professor 
Dowden, in eqaal terms of her Faust. Tennyson and 
Browning appreciated her, so did Mr. Gladstone, Max 
Mailer, Coleneo, and Dean Stanley. She had met 
Carlyle, Kingsley, Maurice, Crabb Robinson, and W. B. 
Carpenter, George Macdonald, Frances Power Cobbe, 
Lady Martin, Mrs. Pfeiffer, Oliver Wendell HolmeH, the 
late Marquis of Bute, and Mr. Lecky were amongst her 
friends. 

Perhaps her most characteristic book was one evolved 
bam a lecture. It was published in 1892, and called 
Poets the Interpreters of their Age; but I need not 
tarry to describe it. Time would foil me to tell of her 
varied travels, her joyous humour, and the story-telling 
powers of this ever bright cheery and indomitable 
spirit. Her intellect was as nimble-witted, as her heart 
was gracious and gay. Her varied enthusiasms were 
contagious, and her alert unpretending tactful ways as a 
faoBtess were the delight of all her friends. She knew 
* when to keep silence and when to apeak.' She was an 
excellent talker, and an admirable listener ; her refine* 
ment was so placid, and her reverence bad a spring 
within it which lifted others up. 
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Her work in the cftuae of women's edacBtion waa thai 
of a noble and imdauatad pioneer. She was one of the 
foondera of Bedford College, in London ; and one ol 
her last public acts was to attend, and preside at, its 
Jubilee. 

Two characteristic thioga I must mention in con- 
duBion. One is as follows. All her acquaintances knew 
her immense appreciation of Milton, and her delight 
in Comus ; but her friend Mr. Wlcksteed tells us he 
was present at a conversation In which Professor 
Newman and she look part. Her old friend and in- 
structor ' pointed out what he thought was a drawback 
to the moral efficiency of the poem. Miss Swanwlck'a 
eye flashed, and she assumed the air of one defending 
the impeached honour of a dear friend. Passage after 
Assage from Comus rushed to her lips, and a defiant 
'challenge was thrown In from time to time, till her 
hearers were fairly carried away by the sweep and 
torrent of her vindication.' And her protagonist waa 
no less a scholar and thinker than Francis W. 
Newman. 

Another relates to her first and last speech in 
public. Her first was when she was sixty years of 
age, at a meeting in London on behalf of women'e 
suffrage. It was thus reported at the time : ' The speech 
) evening was delivered by Miss Swanwick, who 
1 never epokeo on a platform before, and never made 
ilic epeeoh in her Ufa. It was admirably reasoned, 
and delivered with a tender, touching, womanly grace 
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which kept the audience silent while Bhe apoke, hat 
broDght thuoders of appkaee when she eat down. She 
concluded with these words : " On the battlefield of life, 
where the powers of evil and of good are arrayed for 
mortal combat, the forces which are needed are not 
physical but epiritaal, not stalwart limbs but strong 
hearts and powerful brains ; and in these women are 
not deficient. Give tbem a sound practical education, 
remove tlieir social and political disabiUties ; and in their 
energy and sympathy, their conscientiousness and tender- 
ness, we shall, I believe, have a reservoir of power, 
which will lift this great nation to a higher level of 
social and pohtical life." ' No nobler words have been 
ever spoken on the subject of the education of women. 

Her last speech was at the unveiling of the portrait 
of a friend. In the course of her remarks, she said : 

' I cannot but regard poetry as the highest gift of 
Heaven to man, giving as it does permanent expression 
to the loftiest emotions of which we are capable ; while 
its ideal creations, transmitted from generation to 
generation, bear witness to the continuity of humanity, 
and foster the sentiments of brotherhood. The desire to 1 
read the mysteries of the human heart, as revealed 
through poetry, is common to all, high and low, rich and 
poor ; and thus it may become an invaluable means of 
bridging over the wide interval that separates them in 
life. Having had large classes both of working-men and 
working-women, I con speak from experience of their 
having found no subject so acceptable as poetry ; the 
works of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, and many other 
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master-minds, haviag been thoroughly appreciated hfM 
them. 

' The poet, moreover, besides revealing the mysteries 
oi the human heart, transports ne, bj the power of ima- 
gination, into the presence of Nature, and interprets for 
uo the mystic characters therein inscribed. This, in m; 
judgment, was the special fmiction of Wordsworth, who, 
in the varied aspects of Nature, recognised a " Presence 
that distarbed him with the joy of elevated thoughts," 
in other words the presence of that God who, throagh 
the marvellous beauty of the universe, is for ever draw* 
ing us to Himself. I remember hearing the late Lord 
Selbome say that, with the exception of the Bible, he 
knew none but the poets, who from Homer to Browning 
had been, to such an extent as they, the spiritaal 
teachers of humanity.' J 



That bright, elastic, indomitable spirit of hers — its 
wonderful grace mingled with its veri:e, its reticence 
associated with an unconquerable elan — is gone. Her 
fragile body was almost too slight and delicate a shell 
for the ever-burning spirit to live in. We shall not see 
her any more, but her memory lives, and her works do 
follow her. 

The following are a few of Miss Swanwick's letters. 
1 had sent her the copy of a translation of Gtoethe's 
lines descriptive of the poet's function, and, having 
forgotten the context, asked her where in Torquato 
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Tasso I(ft8 I thoQght) it was. The lines were aa 
follove : 

Wlierewith enbduos he hnman spiriU ? 

Wherewith tnakee hs the elements ahey ? 

Is't nut the Btroam of song thst out bis baBOm springv. 

And to hiH heart the world back-ooiliiig brings ? 

8he replied, Id two lettere, thus : 

■ 9 Sl. Jsmea'i Square, Bath : Movember IT, 1893. 

' The original of the passage to which you refer is 
not from Goethe's Torquato Tasso, but from hia Fautl, 
and IB to be found in The Prologue for the Theatre ; it 
I forms part of the poet's beaatiful descriptioD of the god- 
I like power wielded by the bard, which be charocteriaea 
" Man's loftiest right, kind Nature's high bequest." 
' The following is my translation of the lines in 
qnestioD, which, however unworthy of the original, is 
certainly less objectionable than that which yon quote, 
and which I regret to hear has been attributed to me : 

Whence coiues hia maetery o'er the faiuuan breatt 1 
Whence o'er the elements bia away ? 
But from the harmony that, gtishing bam hia aoiil, 
Diawa back into hia heart the woodrona whole ? ' 



le, Bath : NoTember 21. 1893. 



' I am at present engaged in revising my translation 
lof Faust, which was originally published upwards of 
|tor^years ago. 

'The eoitire passage, setting forth the function of 
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the poet, to a portion of which yoa alloded in your last 
letter, is bo beautiful that, ae heralding my little 
yoltune on Poets and Poetry, I feel tempted to send 
yoa my traiiBlation of it, which I accordingly tran- 
■ Boribe.' ' 



When engaged in the vork of esamiuiug and 
writing about the portraits of Wordeworth and hia house- 
hold, I called on Mre. Gertrude LewiB, introduced 
to her by Miss Swanwick, to see a small portrait in 
oil of Mrs. WordBWorth, said to be by Misa Gillies who 
painted the poet so often. This portrait, which ia now 
in Dove Cottage, Grasmere, hung in Miss Gillies' studio 
at Hampatead for many years. She alwaya spoke of it 
as that of ' old Mrs. Wordsworth," and on the back of 
it is an inscription evidently put on by her when send- 
ing it to the Royal Academy : ' No. 1. Portrait of Mrs. 
Wordsworth.' Mrs. Lewis allowed me to have this 
miniature etched for one of my volumes of Wordsworth, 
and afterwards gave the original for preservation in the 
poet's cottage at Grasmere. A question arose as to the 
identity of the portrait, but this need not now be dis- 
cussed, and it is only mentioned to explain aUosions 
Miss Svaawick's letter. 



'S3 ComberlftDd lenaee: December 12, 1898. 



i^J 



'Mrs. Lewis is quite willing that her portrait ol 
Mrs. Wordsworth should be etched for the forthcoming 

It is too long to quote here in lull, bat wilt be toond U 
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edition of the poet's works ; her doubt is vhether the 
lady whom it repreBenta is the poet's wife. I was so 
fearful lest I should not accurately represent her views 
that I requested her to write to you herEelf, which she 
promiBed to do. [Mrs. Lewis at once wrote on the 
Bnbject.] 

' The countenance of Mrs, Wordsworth as portrayed 
by Miss Gillies is so interesting that it may well 
represent in advanced life the charming creature to 
whom the poet addressed his lines, " She was a phantom 
of delight," 3ic. I hope you may feel satisfied that such 
is the cose. 

' Though in bygone years I have seen Wordsworth, 
I wita never introduced to him ; and my friends, who 
had the privilege of knowing him, have now passed 
away. I fear, therefore, that I cannot add anything by 
way of reminiscence. I am tempted, however, to men- 
tion one circumstance, related to me by my old friend 
Mr. Crabb Robinson — a devoted disciple and admirer — 
which is interesting as indicating how genuinely he 
appreciated and admired in the poetry of another the 
qualities characteristic of his own genius. 

'Wordsworth was accustomed, as told me by Mr. 
Bobinson, to walk up and down the room, with his hands 
behind his back, muttering bis own verses. What more 
oatoral when he was revising his text ? One day Mr. 
Bobinson heard him repeating, in the same low tone, 
Mrs. Barbaold's well-known lines upon Life, a copy of 
which I will enclose. When he came to the end he 
muttered : " I should like to have written that. ] should 
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like to have written that" He could not have paid 
Mrs. Barbaold a greater eompliment.^ 

'I am delighted to hear of the proposed new 
edition of Wordsworth's works, in poetry and prose; 
as indicating the deeper hold which they are gaining 
on the public mind, with their elevating influence.' 



* 28 Cnmberland Temoe : Febroary 12, 1894. 
• « « • « 

* I was much interested to learn from Mrs. G. Lewis 
that during Wordsworth's walks with Miss Gillies, when 
she was his guest, he was in the habit of reciting — 
evidently with great enjoyment — passages from the 
Greek poets. His poems I confess — even when, like 
Laodamia^ founded upon classical subjects — do not 
appear to me to be imbued with the classical spirit. 
I was therefore surprised — and the feeling would, I think, 
be shared by others of the poet's admirers — to learn that 

^ The lines are as follows : 

* Life 1 I know not what thoa art, 
Bat know that thoa and I mast part ; 
And when, or how, or where we met, 
I own to me's a secret yet. 

Life ! we have been long together, 
Through pleasant and through oloady weather ; 
'Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps twill cost a sigh, or tear ; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time. 

Say not Good-Night, but in some brighter dime 
Sid me Gk)od-Moming.* 
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his love for the poetry of Hellas found such nnequivocal 
expression as its recitation for his own enjoyment 
daring his daily walks. 

* I was reminded of my last visit to Aldworth, when, 
while walking through his grounds with Tennyson, after 
expatiating upon the magnificent roll of the Greek verse, 
he recited — in illustration of his remark, and with the 
greatest enthusiasm — a long passage from Homer. 

* It is interesting to ccmsider this bond of sympathy 
between two of our great poets of the nineteenth 
eentury.' 
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A MBMom of the aathor of John Inglesant is being 
written by his widow, bat Mrs. Shorthoose has allowed 
me to inclade in this book any of his letters which seem 
iUustrative of opinion and character. 

In December 1880 I happened to be lecturing on 
Spinoza, to the Birmingham and Midland Institute, and 
met Mr. Shorthoose at the residence of my host. 
Oar talk was mainly on Plato, Spinoza, and Words- 
worth; and a good deal of oar sabseqaent corre- 
spondence referred to these three great writers. He 
had joined our ' Wordsworth Society ' at its formation, 
and I suggested to him the preparation of a paper on 
*The Platonism of Wordsworth,' specially apropos of 
the two books of The Excursion — * Despondency ' and 
* Despondency Corrected ' — and the great Ode, Intima- 
tions of Immortality. He liked the idea, and gradually 
wrought it out. As he could not read it to the Society, 
it was published in Birmingham, first privately in 
quarto form, and afterwards in octavo for the public. 
It was subsequently included in our Transactions. 

When the Society held its third meeting in London, 
the year in which Lord Coleridge was President, the 
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Chief Justice invited the memberB to sn evening recep- 
tion at SuBsex Sqa&re. Mr. ShorthouBe was one of an 
interesting company who were present. John Infflesani] 
had b; this time — partly through Mr. Gladstone's I 
eulogy of it, mAinly from its intrinsiu merit— becomA 1 
famous. It was ' the book of the hour,' universally 
talked of ; and everyone wished to meet, or be tntrodnced 
to, its anthor. It was a rather trying ordeal that had 
to be gone through ; as, although Mr. Shorthoase had a 
piotoresqae conntenance and a highly intellectaal es- 
preseion, he had a stammer. There is a kind of st-am- 
mering which detracts from the significance of speech, 
and mars it. There is another which enhances it, gives 
it charm and piquancy, and makes it even more dtstino- 
tivfl than the even onward flow of talk. The latter woe 
Mr. Shorthonse's. His face irradiated by a smile or lit up 
by laughter, his slender right hand drawn gracefully 
down his beard ; his whole frame quickly responsive to 
the thought or feeling in the sentences he uttered, 
no one could ever wish that the peculiarity, which is 
generally a defect, should in his case cease. But, at 
a great reception, when a crowd ol people surround 
or stand near a distinguished man, all wishing to be 
introduced, and the sentence spoken to one not being 
finished before another requests the favour of presenta- 
tion, it soon became a trial of endurance. Mrs. Ffeiffer 
Bpoke to him of Greece, Mrs. Eastlake of Florence, and 
Lord Houghton of Keats ; tUl he said to me, ' I cannot 
talk any more ; I see Mr. Arnold has gone, and 1 must 
follow.' 
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But it was in biB own home— LanBdowne, at Edg- 
baston — that his conversation was richest, most variod, 
and stimulating. Whether in bis library, or walking in 
the terraced garden he loved bo well, its range wae wide* 
its perspective singularly clear, and its outlook prescient. 
He never dogmatised ; but by light strokes of a atwl 
which was always within reach he atrnck out many a 
spark of light from the dry dint of other people's talk. 
In those days, and for years afterwards, 1 never passed 
through Birmingham without calling at two places, the 
Oratory and Lansdowne ; and the one was as interestitig 
as the other. 

John Inglesant rapidly attracted the attention, and 
won the regard, of tbe thoughtful readers of romanoe. 
The photograph of Mr. Gladstone asleep in a bowflr 
at Ha warden, with tbe book which he had been reading 
for hours resting on his knee, was much in demand. 
The real cause of tbe book's success — and it won what 
was for better than popularity— was both its suhjeot- 
matter, and the manner ol its treatment. It attracted 
reflective readers, who were interested in the questiooa 
of Philosophy and Religion, as well as in tbe analysis of 
character, in historic incident, and in descrtptiouB of 
ecenery. As it dealt, not with passing phases of thought 
and feeling, but with permanent problems —the queetioiia 
of tbe ages — it come in to stay ; and it remains a poe»- 
ession to many thoughtful men and women, in England 
and America. 

In itH descriptive passages realism and idealism ore 
finely blended. Many persons think of Little Gidding 
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as s place which they have known and visited, although 
the; have nerer been there ; and the descriptionB of 
Florence, though not so realistic as those in Romola, 
are certainly quite as remarkable, having been written 
hy one who never visited it, and — so far as I know — was 
never oat of England. The inner affinity between the 
aim of Mr, ShorthouBe in John Inglesant, and the lite- 
long endeavour of Matthew Arnold, comee out in a 
sentence in one of the following letters: 'The main 
intent of my book is to exalt culture against fanaticism 
of every kind.' 

I remember his intense interest in a small English 
book, written by a German workman and printed to 
Germany, called The Textuary of the Pine-Wood. It 
had reached him from the Continent in a mass of 
packing around some goods ; and though written by one 
who was only learning the EngliBh language, it was full 
of the quaintest and daintiest phrases, natural, archaic, 
and fresh as the woods it described. 

The quiet beauty of the life at Edgbaston will be 
told in the Memoir which is being written. Those who 
have been his guests, and know the house and its 
garden-ground, can never forget the host who was so 
unostentatious, and quite unspoiled by success. Theci^ 
of Bu'mingham may well be proud that such a man was 
bom and worked within it, and that he combined a 
business career with a life devoted to culture. His name, 
in the capital city of the Midlands, will be associated with 
those of Priestley, Darwin, Dawson, Noden, and others 
who have given distinction to it. 
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The following are a selection from his letters reoeived 
by me. Othera have been sent to Mrs. 8horthouse. 



' LansdowDo. Edgbaston : 

' The very pleasant evening I spent in yoor compan; 
on Monday last has made me vdsh to request your 
acceptance of a volmne of Philosophical Romance, of 
which work I have printed a few copies, mostly lot 
private circulation. I enclose a review which has 
appeared in the A thentBum, by which you will see that 
the reviewer was rather oppressed by the work (a single 
copy was sent oat by the provincial bookseller with no 
introduction), and my only hesitation in sending it to 
you arises from the knowledge I have that your time 
mast be so fully occupied that I doubt whether the book 
is of sufficient interest to justify the spending of tima_ 
over it. ■ 

1 

' I purchased the first edition of Tke Excursion yon 
told me of. It is a nice clean copy in the original 
boards. Are the lines in the preface part of the 
unpublished MS. which exists of Tiie Recluse ? If there 
are more like them, the sooner the MS. is given to the 
world the better. 

' If I can at any future time get any ideas put upon 
paper concerning Wordsworth's Platoniem I will do so, 
but it is tw child's play. It will be necessary to con- 
centrate the essence of Wordsworth's teaching (in the 
whole of his works), as regards the effect of material law J 
(Nature) upon intellectual Existence, by which it appeargl 
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he conceived of absolute Being, but which as a system 
he bae, 1 think^ left somewhat vague ; and, on the other 
band, it will be necessary to formulate Platonism, which 
has never yet been satisfactorily done, and the reqnisitea 
of which Jowett has utterly failed even to perceive. And 
Grote, as it seems to me, was — as an interpreter of Plato — 
like a blind man writing upon colour ; but admirable so 
far as bis perceptions went. Shall I present a copy of 
my book to your Library, and then no one need read 
more than be likes ? ' 



'L&nadowne. Edgbutoa : DeoembeT 7, 1680. 

' I have forwarded the book to you by rail to-day. 
You will find many misprints in it, as I revised all the 
proofs myself. Indeed I consider this edition in the 
light of a proof itself. I am reading Pollock's Spinoza 
with great interest, and thank you for introducing me 
to the book. I have not got far in the pbilosophical 
part, but what I have read is very lucid and charming. 
I shall look out for your hook eagerly. 

' Your snggeetion with regard to an essay on Words- 
worth's Platonism is a very tempting one, but I cannot 
think myself equal to such an midertaking. I will see 
what I can do ; and, if I find myself getting on at i 
I will let you know. 



•The main intent of my book is to exalt culture 
against fanaticism of every kind. But I flatter myself 
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I hsTB not midiily infamded the moral, as few readers 
have pereeived ik, withoafc my pointiiig it oak.' 



'Lansdofwiie, BdgbMtoo : Fefannry 8, 1881. 

'I send by tiiis poet a paper upon Wordsworth's 
Ptatonism for yoa to look at I do not know whether it 
is anything like what yoa think the subject reqnires. . . . 
It wonld be easy, ot eonrse, to say much more apon 
Platonisniy bat this does not seem to me to be what is 
wanted. If more ooald be said apon the subject as seen 
by Wordsworth, it would be much more desirable. It 
mic^t be possible to trace somewhat of Platonic mean- 
ing in the lyrical poems, but the success would, I think, 
be rather that of ingenuity than ot reality. The 
question, " Was Wordsworth a Christian ? " will perhaps 
some day be asked, and answered, with useful results ; 
at present, and at least before the ''Wordsworth 
Society," it would not be a suitable inquiry. 

' The unexpected attack he makes upon Voltaire has 
always struck me as worth notice. It can scarcely be 
explained by considering it as merely in accordance with 
the Wanderer's character. Apropos of Mr. Frederick 
Pollock's suggestion of traces of Spinoza's influence, I 
should suggest some of the last lines I quote as a motto 
for Spinoza : 

Unswerving shall we move as if impelled 
By strict necessity along the path 
Of order and of good.* 
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Century. It is r little jeu d'eaprit, which I this 
containa the germ of a good deal of stifF witing. 



' I asked Mrs. Owen why she omitted from her e 
the IfiBt veree (on Death) in the Elegiac Stanzas 
dressed to Sir George Beaumont, upon the death of his 
Sister-in-law, This haB led to an intereBting question 
as to the meaning of the verse, whether the hope relates 
to a fatnre state, or to the result of Death upon our own 
feelings.' 

■ Lanadowiie, Edgbaston : Deomnber 0. 1881. 

' I have to thank yon very much for your letter, aD^' 
tor your kindnesB in telling me so much of the way 
John Inglesant has been received among yoar friends. 
It is, as you well say, delightful to learn thnt anything 
that you have written haa been a help to such as you 
describe. I can only suppoee that it is that I have been 
BO happy as to become, for a moment, the mouthpiece 
one or other of those eternal troths, of that xaXtji ^h< 
that sweet song, which, coming down through 
generations, as Plato says, from the harp of liivino love, 
ie oaaght ap now and again, by one and another, who i» 
but the string upon which the notes are played. It id 
enough surely, for any man, to have carried on even 
for an instant and in the feeblest way such wonderful 
song. One of the most pleasing things about the book 
is, I think, the way it seems to have appealed to soob 
different oondttions of mind : the persons of whom 
yoa ipeak, Mr. Gladstone, Professor Huxley, and Mr, 
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Frederick Pollock on the one hand, and on the other 
boys of no hitherto suspected taste for Literature, who 
have read the book with an eagerneeB which has sor* 
prised their friends. 

' Anything I can do ' is indeed little compared with 
the unspeakable benefit and delight 1 have for many 
years found in the poet'a works.' 

' Laiudowne. Edgbulon : Miuob 37, 1S82. 

' 1 am very sorry to hear that you cannot find the 
book.' I know how miBerable it makes me, when I am 
in a similar trouble. Very often they turn up in a won- 
derful manner, so that you cannot imagine where they 
can have been ; sometimes, however, they never turn 
op ! Then, the only consolation is that you have been 
over all your books, refreshed your memory of them, 
found out where they all are, and perhaps discovered 
something tliat may be of use immediately, which 
otherwise you would have missed. This is the only 
consolation I can offer ; I never lend certain books 
under any pretence. 

' I do not think that I agree with your plan of keep- 
ing the Church collects separate from the others.* 
I think the combination gives life and interest ; and, 
if the others are good, does not jar.' 



' This reten to his paper on The Plalonitm of WordMUoirth, tot ihe 
8odet7*B Trantaetion*. 

• It WW The Tmtttary of tJu Pm*Wood. 
' la Borne frayeri (Blaokwood, 1861). 
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' Lansdowne, EdgiMftoii : Jaaaftiy 16, 1865« 

< Many thanks for your leetore.^ We have read it, 
both aload and to onrselveB (my wife and I), and are 
delighted with it. It is so exactly what is wanted ton 
the girls (and boys too for that matter) of the modem 
edaoation. I wish that yon ooold read it here, in some 
of oar ** high schools." 

'Tour lecture seems to me to be a link in the 
Lampadephoria of the old faith, passed on to the new 
generation^ without which the new learning and systems 
will be nothing but ignes fatui. 

* I was very much pleased with the new Wordsworth 
numbers, and proud to find myself in such good company. 
I was particularly delighted with Bawnsley's paper ; it 
seems to me to be a distinct effort of genius, and to give 

us a real and new insight into Wordsworth's personality.' 

# ♦ ♦ # ♦ 

• Lansdowne, Edgbaston : November 23, 1886. 

* I cannot tell you how grateful I am for the remark- 
able unbroken unanimity of kindly and generous sym- 
pathy and appreciation which I received from Scotland. 
This was the case from the very first, and now day after 
day brings me papers from every part of Scotland full 
of the same sympathy. All these reviews have the 
impress of the literary excellence for which Scotland has 
always been famous. One from Dundee this morning, 
for instance, speaks of the ** quaint fervour " of Simeon, 

a most perfect epithet.' 

# # # # # 

I On • The Higher Edooation of Women/ 
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'I fad •■ tfaoa^ I oiq^l Id vrtto 70Q » txM to «aR- 
patnlatB 700 tod to tfaftok joa for having ^ven n Tfci 
BMimat, vfaieb I have JBSt read, And t« r awL I I^Dk 
ibtU joa tmee told me MmX joo had olton nr^ ill 
poUieMkn vithoat Boooeu. I Uiink tt is mneh to h« . 
ragrettod that it me not pabUshed b^ora; but thii | 
only makes the debt we owe jroa the greater. It 1 
to me pnrelj and perfectly Wordsworthian from tba tanl j 
word to the laet : that is, we hare all that we «x]wet d j 
WordBwortfa at his beet : but more than thta eveu. It j 
aeema to me to b« Wordsworth himwK. in a ■ 
revealed and tmveiled than in anj other linee 61 his, j 
How completely self -revesUng and how trae, for ii 
are the (to me) most toachm^ lines (pp. 44-6) 
Yel to ma I Gwl 
Thai an internal briKhtnr>«8 ii vonobufbd 
Thkt must not die, Uut iwibI not piuu kwky ; 

and 

roBseBsiona h».\e 1 ihitt luro lolal.v uima, 
Something witliin wliioh yet t*i iliuwl tiy Doiif, 
Something which powsr and effort ni«r Impart. 

• We seem to see here the officina, the Poet being 
made; and we thank God, and- under Qod — Porothy 
Wordsworth, that, unliko others of Iiitt ago and rimlo, h« 
was enabled to rise above the delightful indolence of 
Bweet thought and dreams, by "power" and "offort," 
aided— and how loyally none will ever fully know in tliii 
world — by his sister. 

A voie« Bhall apeftk, und what will b(i Iha tliamn ? 

I would imput il, I would iiirMd it wid«; 

Immortal tn the world wbtoh hi to come. 
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'We have in this poem an answer to what many 
have qaestioned, how Wordaworth really regarded the 
peasantry aroond him; and his lines on his sister, 
read in conneotion with those on Tintem Ahbey^ 
wonld alone make this poem indiflpensable. 

< I think he never wrote more beaatiM ones than 
those at p. 48. 

But me hath Nature tamed, and bade to seek 
Far other agitations, or be oahn ; 
Hath dealt with me as with a tarbolent stream. 
Some nnrsiing of the mountains which she leads 
Through quiet meadows, after he has learnt 
His strength, and had his triumph and. his joy, 
His desperate course of tumult and of glee. 
That which in stealth by Nature was pezfonned 
Hath Reason sanctioned ; her deliberate Voice 
Hath said; be mild and cleave to gentle things 
Thy glory and thy happiness be there. 
Nor fear, though thou confide in me, a want 
Of aspirations that have been— of foes 
To wrestle with, and victory to complete, 
Bounds to be leapt, darkness to be explored ; 
All that inflamed thy in&nt heart, the love. 
The longing, the contempt, the undaunted quest, 
All shall survive, though changed their office, all 
Shall live, it is not in their power to die. 

' The whole poem, indeed, tempts one to qaote. The 
description of the valley at the beginning seems to 
surpass those in The Excursion. It is fresher and 
more brilliant, also what is said of the flight of birds 

(p. 14). 

* Borne lines I can fancy Charles Lamb noticing, of 
that weird kind that be always liked, and which is a 
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diBtinct (eftture not perliapB dlwiiyt! noticed in Worda- 
worth : 

Like a bound 

Single »t oluue among Ibe toooly woodii 

His yetl repefttiuK ; 

(p. 22) ; or (p. 23) : 

That very voice, wiiich. in some timid mood 
Of ■nperatitioua f».ncy, might have seemed 
Awful aa ever strny demonioo uttered, 
His steps to goveru in the wildcracM. 

' I hope I have not wearied you out of nieaeure, bat 
I felt that something muBt be said to thank you for 
yoar share in this, as it seems to me, moat important 
epoch-marking pablicntion in our Wordsworth life." 



' Lanidowne. Edgbuloo : June i, ISSO. 

' I have never felt the slighteet interest in BOoh 
places as Shakespeare's and Wordsworth's houses, Ac' 
The interest iu, and the places to study a writer, seem 
to me to be his tiookg. . . . The surroundings of Buch 
homes and plaeea neceaearily change so much that 
nothing of the original tone and feeling remains.' 

'Lansdowne. Edgbaatoo: November 16. 1891. 

' I am very mnch obliged to you for your book, which 
I found here on our return from Devonshire, where wa 
have been spending a month. 

' See Hr. Buskin's remarlig on this subject, in the Second Series ot 
these Iletrospecti. 
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'I have only been able at present to read your 
preface and introdaction ; they both interest me ex- 
ceedingly. In fact no sabject has been for years a 
matter of deeper puzzle to me than the natore of The 
Beaatifoly and I shall follow your historical account of 
the inquiry with very great interest. I see with great 
satisfaction that you promise us a *' constructive theory " 
to follow by-and-by. I am particularly struck by the 
pertinence of your remarks, on pp. ix and x of the 
preface, on the positive (or creative) theory rather than 
that of the negative. Tour words seem to me extremely 
valuable, and I should be most glad to see them carried 
forward, as they no doubt will be, in your further work. 

' I am also very much struck with a remark on p. 24 
with reference to Plato, in whose writings there is a 
great deal of detached and very stimulating thought 
about Beauty, although no consistent theory of it is 
reached. 

' I have been reading a good deal of Plato lately, and 
this sentence strikes me as being marvellously true of 
his method and attainment as a whole. 

'P.S. Since I wrote this I have read some more 
pages, with an astonishing increase of delight.' 



* Lansdowne, Edgbaston : January 10, 1898. 

' . . . I now hardly ever attend lectures. They are 
mostly quasi-scientific or illustrated lectures, with lime- 
light photographs and other attractions to a very large 
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The literary lectures of oar youth aeem to be 
either scarce or not popular.' 



I 
I 



It is difficult to Btate ia a few eentencoa iu what the 
charm of John Inglesant consista. It ia act an ordinary 
tale, not a aociety sketch ; nor ia it an historical novel, 
or a phitosophicnl romance. Perhaps its uniquenesa lies 
in tbis. It ia the record of a grave and solemn quest 
tor that in whiuh the heart of man may find repose, and 
may experience it with euperabounding evidence of its 
reality; not merely seek for it, but obtain it as well. 
He does not find it in Books, or Institutions— much as 
these are valued, and utilised— but, in the fellowship 
of a life that endures, while the former may change. 
To represent it as written to embody any special 
truth, or teaching, ia nearly as great a mistake as 
to imagine that Shakesiteare wrote his plays with an 
ethical purpose primarily in view. 80 many great 
works have been described — and accurately deB<jril>ed— 
as a aearch for the summum bonum, or the 'way to the 
blessed life,' while the paths taken and the guide-posla 
set up have been very various, that it may not be the 
most exact method of characterising any of them ; but 
I may hazard the following, by way of comparison. 

I once asked a somewhat famous artist, successfully 
devoted both to landscape and figure painting, and who 
had spent most of his time in Holland, what was his 
ideal of landscape beauty. ' Ah,' said he, ' 1 am an 
amateur of the Repose t It is the Bepoae I like to paint.' 
Certainly Mr. Shorthouse, in John Inglesant, was * on 
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amateur of the Bepose/ in the sense in which my artist- 
friend defined it. With him, as with the poet whom he 
knew and loved so well, it was most true that 

The moving accident was not his trade, 
To freeze the blood he had no ready arts, 

and it is the very subject-matter of his chief romance 
that gives it its distinctive character. It is so great, so 
elevated, so enduring that the goodly company of varied 
characters to whom we are introduced raises its * high 
argument ' sometimes to a level with, and sometimes 
above, that of Scott ; however far the literary art, and 
charm, may fall below those of Sir Walter. 
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